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PEEFACE 


THE  expenditure  of  the  British  Government  on  its 
Ai'iny  and  Navy  of  late  years,  and  especially  in  the 
last  five,  has  been  progressing  at  a  constantly  in- 
creasing rate,  and  has  reached  a  point  at  which  it 
endangers  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  It  necessi- 
tates the  maintenance  in  time  of  peace  of  the  high  rate 
of  taxation  imposed  during  the  late  war  in  South  Africa. 
This  high  taxation  and  unproductive  expenditure  are 
impeding  the  progress  of  the  country  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital ;  they  are  a  main  cause  of  unemployment 
and  a  heavy  burden  on  the  resources  of  the  people. 

All  experience  in  other  countries  shows  that  a  high 
rate  of  military  expenditure  and  Protection  go  hand 
in  hand — the  one  being  an  excuse  for  the  other.  It 
appears,  therefore,  to  the  Cobden  Club  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  community,  it  will  be  well  to  re-state  the 
arguments  against  excessive  war  expenditure  in  time  of 
peace,  which  in  past  times  influenced  such  statesmen  as 
Sir  Kobert  Peel,  Lord.  Aberdeen,  Lord  Kussell,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  last,  not  least, 
Mr.  Cobden. 

The  condition  of  the  problem  is  not  very  different  from, 
though  infinitely  worse  than,  that  which  existed  when 
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Cobden  wrote,  in  1863,  his  well-known  pamphlet,  or 
rather  book,  entitled.  The  Three  Panics,  in  which  he 
exposed,  with  a  force  and  fulness  of  knowledge  never 
sui'passed,  the  mistaken  views  of  the  alarmists  of  that 
time.  Cobden' s  work  produced  a  most  powerful  effect 
on  public  opinion.  It  reduced  the  panic-mongers  to 
silence.  It  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  movement  in  favour  of  economy  which  began  in  1863, 
and  was  maintained  by  successive  Governments,  irre- 
spective of  party,  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

In  1884  another  change  occurred  in  public  opinion, 
and  since  then  expenditure  has  been  increasing  year  by 
year  at  a  constantly  accelerating  pace. 

In  view  of  this  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  the  subject 
in  the  spirit  of  Cobden,  and  to  carry  his  narrative  and 
arguments  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  first  part  of  the  present  work  is  practically  a 
re-statement,  in  a  condensed  form,  of  Cobden's  argu- 
ments in  The  Three  Panics,  elucidated  by  reference  to 
the  memoirs  of  some  of  the  chief  actors  of  those  days 
which  were  not  known  to  him. 

The  second  part  deals  with  the  economic  reaction 
between  1868  and  1884.  It  shows  the  objects  which 
were  aimed  at,  and  the  results  which  were  achieved  by 
husbanding  the  resources  of  the  country,  in  the  remis- 
sion of  taxation,  in  the  reduction  of  debt,  in  the  growth 
of  private  capital,  in  the  greater  employment  of  labour, 
and  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  labouring  classes. 

The  third  part  gives  an  account  of  the  gradual,  and  of 
late  years  speedy,  relapse  into  extravagances  which  have 
deprived  us  of  many  of  the  advantages  of  peace. 

In  the  fourth  and  concluding  part  there  is  discussed 
the  possibility  of  reducing  this  overgrown  expenditure, 
and  of  returning  at  least  to  the  point  at  which  it  stood, 
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and  was  considered  amply  sufficient,  immediately  before 
the  late  war  in  South  Africa.  The  subject  is  dealt  with 
especially  in  view  of  such  important  events  as  the  settle- 
ment of  all  disputes  with  France,  and  the  collapse  of  the 
naval  power  of  Russia  in  the  Far  East. 

Since  this  work  was  in  print  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
have  announced  a  new  scheme  of  distribution  of  the 
British  fleets,  based  on  the  principle  of  concentration  of 
powerful  vessels  in  the  seas  near  to  our  shores,  and  a 
withdrawal  from  foreign  stations  of  large  numbers  of 
cruisers,  which  are  pronounced  to  be  useless  for  war 
purposes.  It  is  stated  that  this  scheme  will  result  in 
large  economies.  We  have  not  found  it  necessary  in 
consequence  of  this  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  text 
of  the  following  work,  but  we  have  added  a  chapter 
commenting  on  the  new  scheme,  so  far  as  it  is  as  yet 
made  known  to  the  public. 

The  work  has  been  prepared,  as  was  the  case  with 
Fact  V.  Fiction f  by  a  Committee  consisting  of  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre  as  Chairman,  Lord  Welby,  Sir  Algernon 
West,  K.C.B.,  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  K.C.B.,  Mr.  F. 
W.  Hirst,  Mr.  J*.  A.  Murray  Macdonald,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Perris,  Mr.  H.  M.  Williams,  and  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
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PART   I 
THE  PERIOD   OF  PANICS 


CHAPTER  I 


THE     FIRST     PANIC 


RATHER  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  Cobden  published  his  well-known  work,  The 
Three  Panics.  It  was  a  scathing  exposure  of  the  sense- 
less scares  that  had  led,  during  the  previous  twenty 
years,  to  successive  increases  of  the  expenditure  on  the 
armaments  of  this  country. 

Cobden  took  as  his  text  a  speech  made  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1841,  at  a  time  when  the  annual  expenditure  of 
England  on  its  Army  and  Navy  together  was  no  more 
than  d611, 000,000.  Even  this  sum  appeared  to  be  ex- 
cessive to  Peel,  who  said  in  the  House  of  Commons : — 

"  Is  not  the  time  come  when  the  powerful  countries  of  Europe 
should  reduce  their  armaments  which  they  have  so  sedulously 
raised?  Is  not  the  time  come  when  they  should  be  prepared  to 
declare  that  there  is  no  use  in  such  overgrown  establishments? 
What  is  the  advantage  of  one  power  greatly  increasing  its  army  and 
navy  ?  Does  it  not  see  that  other  powers  will  follow  its  example  ? 
The  consequence  of  this  must  be  that  no  increase  of  relative  strength 
will  accrue  to  any  one  power ;  but  there  must  be  a  universal  con- 
sumption of  the  resources  of  every  country  in  military  preparations. 
They  are,  in  fact,  depriving  peace  of  half  its  advantages,  and  antici- 
pating the  energies  of  war  whenever  they  may  be  required,  .  .  . 
The  true  interest  of  Europe  is  to  come  to  some  common  accord, 
so  as  to  enable  every  country  to  reduce  those  military  armaments, 
which  belong  to  a  state  of  war  rather  than  of  peace.    I  do  wish  that 
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the  councils  of  every  country  (or  that  the  public  voice  and  mind,  if 
the  council  did  not)  would  willingly  propagate  such  a  doctrine."  * 

The  opinion  of  the  most  practical  of  English  states- 
men was  in  itself  an  important  guide  for  future  action. 
But  diplomatic  difficulties  and  the  rivalry  of  Palmerston 
and  Thiers  intei-posed  obstacles  which  led  Peel  to 
devote  his  attention  to  finding  commercial  relief  by  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff.  From  1841  onwards  naval 
armaments  were  increased  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel, 
without  affecting  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
powers.  "In  comparing  the  expenditure  of  the  two 
countries,"  said  Cobden,  '*  it  will  be  observed  that 
they  almost  invariably  rise  and  fall  together.  In 
the  long  run  this  must  be  the  case,  because  it  has 
always  been  the  recognised  policy  of  the  governments 
to  preserve  a  certain  relation  to  each  other.  Looking 
back  for  nearly  a  centui^,  we  shall  find  that,  in  a  time 
of  peace  France  has  been  accustomed  to  maintain  a 
naval  force  not  greatly  varying  from  the  proportion  of 
two-thirds  of  our  own."t 

No  one  has  ever  more  fully  recognised  than  Cobden 
the  necessity  to  England  of  maintaining  her  naval 
forces  at  such  a  point  in  excess  of  those  of  France  as 
is  justified  by  our  greater  colonial  possessions  and 
maritime  interests.  Not  unfrequently  it  has  been 
sought  to  justify  the  excessive  armaments  of  recent 
years  by  a  saying  of  Cobden 's,  that  he  would  willingly 
spend  one  hundred  millions  sterling  on  the  Navy  if 
there  were  any  ground  for  suspecting  that  France  was 
really  attempting  to  rival  us  at  sea.  Those  who  have 
quoted  this  sentence  forget  that  Cobden,  at  the  same 
time,  said  that  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  we  were 

•  Hansard,  vol.  Ixix.  pp.  403-4. 

t  Cobden's  Political  Writings,  vol  ii.  221. 
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in  this  position  of  security.*  Cobden  frequently 
repeated  this  statement.  He  held,  however,  that  there 
had  never  been  any  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  France 
to  rival  us  at  sea ;  that  the  increased  armaments  had 
been  embarked  on  by  this  country  under  ignorant  panic 
and  misapprehension  of  what  France  was  doing;  and 
that  whenever  this  country  had  made  a  great  addition 
to  its  naval  force,  France  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
a  corresponding  addition  to  her  own,  under  the  belief 
that,  if  a  smaller  proportion  than  two  to  three  were 
submitted  to,  her  diplomacy  in  every  part  of  the  world 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  English  Government. 
His  views  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  case  of 
any  serious  attempt  to  rival  us  were  fully  expressed  in 
the  following  passage  : — 

**  France  possesses  less  than  a  fourth  of  our  mercantile  marine ; 
she  has  not,  perhaps,  the  hundredth  part  of  our  possessions  to 
defend  beyond  the  seas :  she  has  more  than  double  our  military 
force;  and  whilst  her  land  frontier  gives  her  access  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  thereby  to  the  whole  world,  we  have  no  means  of 
communication  with  any  other  country  than  by  water.  She  has, 
therefore,  no  necessity  for,  and  no  legitimate  pretensions  to,  an 
equality  with  us  at  sea ;  nor  is  there  in  her  history  any  precedent 
for  such  a  policy.  If  under  such  circumstances  the  present 
French  ruler  attempted  for  the  first  time  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass 
us  in  naval  armaments,  the  reasonable  conclusion  would  be,  either 
that  he  had  some  sinister  purpose  in  view,  or  that  he  was  a  rash 
and  unreflecting,  and,  therefore,  a  dangerous  neighbour.  If,  after 
the  offer  of  frank  explanations  on  our  part,  with  a  view  to  avert 
so  irrational  a  waste,  that  ruler  persisted  in  his  extraordinary 
preparations,  there  is  no  amount  of  expenditure  which  this  country 
would  not  bear  to  maintain  our  due  superiority  at  sea."  f 

While  these  were  the  views  of  Cobden  in  the  event 

*  For  the  whole  passage  see  the  speech  delivered  by  Cobden  to 
his  constituents  at  Rochdale,  on  June  26,  1861.  It  was  part  of  an 
argument  for  retrenchment. 

t  Gobden's  Political  Writings,  vol.  ii.  p.  398. 
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of  any  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  France  to  vie  with 
England  as  regards  its  naval  force,  he  contended  that 
there  had  never  heen  such  an  effort  in  modern  times. 
He  showed  that  the  successive  panics  had  sprung  from 
a  gross  misapprehension  of  the  real  facts  with  regard 
to  the  operations  in  the  French  dockyards  and  arsenals. 

The  first  of  these  panics  occurred  in  1847-8.  It 
was  due  in  part  to  the  projects  of  Louis  Philippe's 
Government  for  extending  the  dockyards  of  France, 
especially  Toulon,  which  Cobden  says  arose  out  of 
the  diplomatic  rupture  on  the  Syrian  question.  *'  It 
seemed,"  he  said,  "as  though  the  Government  of  that 
country  sought  to  console  the  nation  for  the  wounds 
which  had  heen  inflicted  on  its  self-love  by  enormous  and 
costly  preparations  for  future  wars."  *  It  was  also  due 
in  part  to  the  wild  language  of  a  pamphlet  \mtten  by 
Prince  Joinville,  a  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  which  was 
chiefly  concerned  in  showing  the  inferiority  of  the  French 
Navy  and  the  gi-eatness  of  that  of  England,  and  in  urging 
an  increase  of  the  former.  It  was  further  stimulated 
by  the  publication  in  the  Times,  in  1847,  of  an  alarmist 
letter  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  subject  of  the 
national  defences,  in  which,  among  other  statements, 
the  aged  Duke  alleged  that,  ''excepting  immediately 
under  the  fire  of  Dover  Castle,  there  is  not  a  spot  on 
the  coast,  from  the  North  Foreland  to  Selsey  Bill,  on 
which  infantry  might  not  be  thrown  on  shore  at  any 
time  of  tide  with  any  wind  and  in  any  weather." 

It  appears,  from  the  correspondence  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  written,  in 
1844,  a  strong  memorandum  on  the  military  defence 
of  England,  much  to  the  same  effect  as  his  letter  of 
1847,  advocating  an  extensive  scheme  of  fortifications, 
♦  Cobden's  Political  Writings,  vol.  ii.  p.  224. 
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It  very  nearly  resulted  in  a  Ministerial  crisis.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  the  Foreign  Minister,  strongly  opposed  the 
carrying  out  of  any  such  large  scheme.  Writing  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  on  Dec.  31,  1844,  he  said,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Duke's  memorandum : — 

**  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  professional  view  all  this  is  perfectly 
judicious.  .  .  .  But  I  would  request  you  to  weigh  seriously  the 
political  effects  of  this  course  of  proceeding.  I  would  ask  you  if  we 
should  not  be  acting  under  the  influence  of  mere  panic.  .  .  .  Why 
incur  an  enormous  expense  and  create  general  distrust  at  a  moment 
when  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  danger?  " 

The  scheme  appears  to  have  been  revived  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  with  the  intention  of  submitting  it  to 
Parliament.  Lord  Aberdeen  thereupon  tendered  his 
resignation. 

Writing  to  Peel  he  said  : — 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  acting  under  the  influence  of  panic, 
both  with  respect  to  the  intentions  of  France  and  our  own  real 
condition,  and  that  such  a  course  of  conduct  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  produce  the  very  evil  which  it  is  intended  to  avert." 

He  had  the  greatest  fear  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
scheme  on  our  relations  with  France,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  friendly  terms  with  France  was  a  cardinal 
featm-e  of  Peel's  and  Aberdeen's  policy. 

It  was  decided,  after  long  correspondence  between 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Lord 
Aberdeen,  not  to  proceed  with  the  Duke's  scheme.  Lord 
Aberdeen  remained  in  the  Government.*  The  Duke, 
however,  pressed  his  views  on  the  Government  which 
succeeded  that  of  Peel  in  1846,  and  his  letter,  already 

*  This  correspondence  was  first  made  public  in  Mr.  C.  S.  Parker's 
work  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  iii.  pp.  396-401.  It  was  not  in  the  hands 
of  Cobden. 
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referred  to,  was  published  doubtless  with  the  object  of 
influencing  public  opinion  in  favour  of  a  scheme  for 
increasing  the  armaments  of  the  country. 

Cobden,  in  1860,  conclusively  showed  in  figures,  that 
there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  alarm  as  to  the 
naval  expenditure  of  France  during  this  period — that 
there  had  been  no  increase  of  her  naval  armaments. 

Such,  however,  was  the  force  of  public  opinion  at  the 
time,  so  great  were  the  fears  caused  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  letter,  that  the  Government  of  the  day  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  them ;  and  Lord  John  Russell,  in 
1848,  proposed  to  reorganise  the  militia.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  stated,  the  Government  would  find  it  necessary 
to  raise  the  income  tax  from  seveupence  in  the  i>,  the 
rate  at  which  it  then  stood,  to  one  shilling.  The 
Government  may  well  have  known  that  this  would  be 
most  unpopular,  and  would  probably  act  as  a  douche  on 
the  prevailing  panic.  In  the  debates  which  followed  the 
panic-mongers  lowered  their  tone,  and  grave  opposition 
arose  to  the  increase  of  the  income  tax.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  said : — 

*'  After  the  panic  which  prevailed  in  this  country  about  a  month 
since,  I  am  glad  to  find  the  tide  has  ebbed  so  fast,  and  that  the 
alarm  on  the  subject  of  invasion  has  visibly  abated.  ...  I  am 
relieved  when  I  learn  that  it  is  not  intended  to  make  any  increase 
in  the  military  or  naval  force."  * 

The  proposal  to  add  fivepence  in  the  £  to  the  income 
tax  extinguished  the  panic.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of 
the  need  of  increasing  our  armaments.  On  the  contrary, 
there  was  a  considerable  reduction  of  expenditure  both 
on  the  Army  and  Navy  between  the  years  1848  and 
1852. 

•  Hansard,  xcvi.  pp.  1073-4,  3rd  series. 
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It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  has  been  any  period, 
since  the  end  of  the  great  war  in  1815,  when  the  foreign 
affairs  of  this  country  caused  greater  anxiety,  or  when  the 
relations  of  England  to  France  were  more  difficult,  than 
between  1830  and  1848.  So  far  as  France  was  con- 
cerned the  successive  Governments  of  Louis  Philippe 
were  not  always  friendly,  and  on  several  occasions  the 
relations  were  strained  almost  to  the  breaking  point.  The 
insurrection  of  Belgium  against  the  rule  of  the  Dutch, 
the  support  given  to  the  former  by  France,  the  irruption 
of  a  French  army  into  Belgium,  the  siege  of  Antwerp, 
the  final  recognition  by  the  Great  Powers  of  Belgian 
independence  under  the  kingship  of  Leopold — events 
which  occurred  between  1830  and  1833 ;  the  con- 
stitutional and  dynastic  difficulties  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  1833-4,  in  which  England  and  France  at 
first  took  opposite  sides  ;  the  Syrian  question  in 
1839-40,  when  again  English  and  French  policy  were 
in  direct  conflict — these  were  the  serious  questions 
which  had  to  be  confronted  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
Lord  Palmerston's  temper  and  aims  were  not  conciliatory. 

These  disputes  were  far  gi-aver  than  incidents  such 
as  the  occupation  of  Fashoda,  or  the  disputes  as  to  the 
hinterland  of  our  West  African  possessions,  or  even  than 
the  Newfoundland  question,  now  happily  settled  after 
nearly  two  hundred  years  of  constant  dispute.  It  should 
be  recollected  also  that  in  those  days  the  position  of 
France  relatively  to  England  was  far  stronger  than  now. 
Her  population  was  much  greater.  In  Western  Europe 
she  was  supreme  on  the  mainland.  Prussia  had  not  yet 
shown  her  full  power.  The  German  States  were  jealous 
of  one  another,  and  were  little  capable  of  common  action. 
Italy  was  not  as  yet  unified  and  free.  Her  fairest 
provinces  were  under  the  yoke  of  Austria.     There  was 
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practically  no  counterpoise  to  France.  Nor  had  we  less 
to  fear  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Russia  was  am- 
bitious and  aggressive.  Her  intrigues,  or  supposed  in- 
trigues, in  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  with  a  view  to  the 
capture  of  Herat,  led  to  the  British  invasion  of  Afgha- 
nistan in  1838.  In  the  Far  East  we  had  been  drawn 
by  the  smugglers  of  opium  into  the  first  war  with 
China. 

The  policy  of  Peel's  Government,  which  succeeded 
in  1841,  was  distinctly  and  avowedly  more  friendly 
to  France,  and  indeed  aimed  at  reversing  the  policy 
of  Palmerston.*  But  many  fresh  causes  of  dispute 
arose. 

During  all  this  time  the  proportion  of  the  British 
naval  expenditure  to  that  of  France  scarcely  exceeded 
that  referred  to  by  Cobden,  namely,  three  to  two, 
though  both  were  gradually  increased.  That  of  England 
rose  from  ^4,200,000  in  1831  to  £8,000,000  in  1847, 
and  that  of  France  jft-om  £3,000,000  to  £5,000,000. 

England  at  this  time  had  no  militia  and  no 
volunteers ;  it  relied  upon  its  fleet  for  protection  to  its 
shores.  But  the  above  proportion  appears  to  have  been 
considered  sufficiently  safe  by  the  Whig  Ministers,  from 

*  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government,  in  1841,  was  formed  at  a  time 
when  there  had  been  serious  alarm  of  war  with  France. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  writing  to  Peel  at  this  time  (May  17, 
1841),  said  :  "  We  have  just  avoided  a  general  war  in  Europe — God 
send  that  such  an  event  may  never  occur.  But  considering  the 
state  of  Franco  there  can  be  no  certainty.  Then  if  we  look  to 
North  America  and  the  United  States,  what  is  more  probable  than 
that  we  shall  have  a  war  before  we  settle  our  difficulties?"  {Sir 
Robert  Peel,  iii.  p.  390). 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  spite  of  these  dangers  the  Duke 
advised,  or  at  all  events  insisted  upon,  any  increase  of  either  Army 
or  Navy  as  a  condition  of  joining  the  now  Government,  though  a 
few  years  later  he  pressed  his  scheme  of  fortifications  on  Peel. 
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1830  to  1841,  and  by  the  Conservative  Government  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  from  1841  to  1846. 

Nor  was  the  diplomacy  of  Palmerston  wanting  in 
vigour  or  plain  speaking  to  France.  Statesmen  in  those 
days  were  not  easily  alarmed.  They  were  content  to 
run  some  risks  rather  than  incur  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture which  was  pressed  on  them  by  the  panic-mongers 
of  the  time.  This  attitude  of  the  leading  statesmen 
may  be  illustrated  from  one  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  last 
efforts.  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March 
12,  1850,  on  a  motion  condemning  the  excessive  tax- 
ation of  the  country,  he  said : — 

"  The  House  of  Commons  was  very  apt  to  have  hot  and  cold  fits 
as  regarded  economy.  He  had  known  the  House  at  one  time  in 
favour,  he  would  not  say  of  lavish  expenditure,  but  of  a  considerable 
relaxation  of  the  national  purse  strings,  and  at  another  suddenly 
enforcing  inconsiderate  and  precipitate  retrenchment.  ...  It  was 
his  opinion  that  systematic  and  progressive  retrenchment  was  more 
likely  to  be  effected  by  Government,  by  one  inclined  to  retrench,  than 
by  the  various  and  vacillating  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
...  In  time  of  peace  you  must  if  you  meant  to  retrench  in  earnest 
incur  some  risks.  If  in  time  of  'peace  you  will  have  every  garriscyii 
in  every  one  of  onr  colonial  x^ossessions  in  a  state  of  complete  efficiency 
— if  you  will  have  all  our  fortifications  in  every  part  of  the  wvrld 
kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  repair,  lie  ventured  to  say  that  no  amount 
of  annual  revenue  would  he  sufficient  to  meet  such  demands.  If  you 
adopt  the  opinions  of  military  men,  naturally  anxious  for  the  complete 
security  of  every  assailable  point,  naturally  anxious  to  thi'ow  upon 
you  the  whole  responsibility  for  tJie  loss,  in  the  event  of  war  suddenly 
breaking  out,  of  some  ofoiir  valuable  possessions,  you  luould  overwhelm 
the  country  with  taxes  in  time  of  peace.  The  Government  ought  to 
feel  assured  that  tlie  House  of  Commons  loould  support  them  if  they 
incurred  some  responsibility  tvith  respect  to  our  distant  colonial 
possessions  for  the  purpose  of  husbanding  our  resources  in  time  of 
peace.  Bellum  para  si  pacem  vis  was  a  maxim  regarded  by 
many  as  containing  an  incontestable  truth.  It  was  one,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  received  with  great  caution  and  admitted  of  much 
qualification.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  we  ought  to  invite 
attack  by  being  notoriously  unprepared  for  defence,  there  were 
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some  important  means  of  defence  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
ordnance  and  navy,  which  could  not  suddenly  be  brought  into 
action  unless  they  were  constantly  maintained  in  a  state  of 
efficiency,  but  we  should  best  consult  the  true  interests  of  the 
country  by  husbanding  our  resources  in  a  time  of  peace,  and, 
instead  of  a  lavish  expenditure  on  all  the  means  of  defence, 
by  placing  some  trust  in  the  latent  and  dormant  energies  of  the 
nation,  and  acting  upon  the  confidence  that  a  just  cause  would 
rally  a  great  and  glorious  people  round  the  national  standard, 
and  enable  us  to  defy  the  menaces  of  any  foreign  Power.  It 
was  said  that  reference  must  be  had  by  us  to  the  war-like  prepa- 
rations of  foreign  Powers.  That  was  true,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  conduct  of  foreign  Powers  in  maintaining  enormous  military 
establishments  ought  to  be  a  warning  as  well  as  an  example  to 
us.  Though  the  great  military  Powers  of  the  Continent  might  be 
proud  of  their  strength,  and  might  cherish  the  belief  that  by  means 
of  their  vast  armaments  they  secured  themselves  against  attack, 
yet  the  cost  of  these  armaments  was  exhausting  their  resources  and 
enfeebling  their  capacity  for  exertion  by  preventing  the  possibility 
of  economy.  No  greater  benefit  could  be  conferred  on  the  human 
race  than  if  the  great  Continental  Powers  were  to  consent  to  main- 
tain their  relative  position  towards  each  other,  while  each  reduced 
its  army  to  an  amount  of  force  the  maintenance  of  which  would 
not  exhaust  its  strength  and  undermine  the  foundations  of  its 
prosperity.  If  the  time  for  a  severe  struggle  should  ever  recur  the 
financial  trial  would  be  as  severe  as  the  physical  one.  If  the  Govern- 
ments of  Russia,  Prussia,  France,  and  Austria  would  have  the  good 
sense,  without  any  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  their  relative 
strength,  each  to  forego  a  portion  of  the  enormous  expense  incurred 
by  maintaining  vast  armies,  they  would  not  diminish  their  national 
security,  and  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  their 
people."* 

He  admitted  that  the  conduct  of  foreign  Powers  must 
have  a  certain  influence  on  our  own  establishments,  but 
he  repeated  there  was  a  lesson  of  warning  as  well  as  of 
example. 

*  Hansard,  cix.  p.  765. 
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IN  1851  there  occurred  the  coup  d'etat  in  France, 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Second 
Empire  and  furnished  the  occasion  for  the  second 
invasion  panic.  It  was  discovered  for  the  first  time 
that  Louis  Philippe  had  been  friendly  to  this  country, 
and  a  contrast  was  drawn  between  him  and  his  successor, 
Louis  Napoleon,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
Both  Lord  Derby,  the  leader  of  the  Tory  party,  and 
Lord  John  Eussell  deprecated  the  use  of  strong 
language  by  the  press  and  on  the  platform,  but  both 
intimated  a  determination  to  ''  prepare  our  defences." 
Cobden  showed  that  there  was  no  cause  whatever  for 
alarm.  The  Army  of  France  was  being  reduced.  The 
strength  of  its  Navy  was  considerably  less  than  in  any 
year  since  1840.  In  spite  of  this.  Lord  John  Russell 
introduced  his  "  Militia  Bill "  in  1852.  In  doing  so  he 
referred  to  Louis  Philippe :  "  The  disposition  of  that 
King,"  he  said,  "  was  known  to  be  pacific  ;  his  counsels 
were  moderate  and  wise."  A  contrast  was  implied 
between  him  and  the  new  ruler  of  France. 

The  Militia  Bill  was  defeated,  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  a  new  Government  was  formed  under 
Lord   Derby.     In   his   first    speech   in   the   House   of 
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Lords  after  the  formation    of   the   Government,  this 
Minister  said : — 

"I  believe  that  our  naval  forces  were  never  in  a  better  or  more 
effective  condition  than  at  this  moment.  I  believe  that  for  all 
purposes,  whether  as  regards  the  protection  of  our  own  shores,  the 
defence  of  the  numerous  and  distant  colonies  which  form  our 
Empire,  or  for  the  protection  of  that  extended  commerce  which 
crosses  every  sea  and  fills  every  port  in  the  wide  world,  I  believe 
that  for  all  such  purposes  our  Navy  was  never  in  a  more  effective 
state  than  it  is  now."  * 

A  new  Militia  Bill  was  proposed  by  Lord  Derby's 
Government,  and  was  supported  strongly  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  fed  the  alarms  of  the  country  by  his 
exaggerated  statements.  Under  this  Bill  80,000 
militiamen  were  added  to  the  land  forces  of  the  country. 
An  addition  was  also  made  to  our  naval  force  of  5,000 
seamen  and  1,500  marines.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  making  this  proposal,  said:  "The  time 
has  arrived  when,  with  the  most  pacific  intention,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  put  our  Channel 
defences  in  a  new  position,  and  man  the  Channel  with  a 
large  force."  While  this  was  being  done.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  stated  in  the  House  of 
Lords  his  belief  that  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  just 
been  made  Emperor,  and  the  gi*eat  mass  of  the  people 
of  France,  "deeply  feel  the  necessity  for  the  interests 
of  both  countries,  that  we  should  be  on  a  footing  of 
profound  peace,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  see 
the  great  folly  and  crime  which  it  would  be  on  either 
side  to  provoke  war."  f 

Neither  these  pacific  assurances,  nor  the  increase  of 
armaments  did  anything  to  allay  the  agitation  of  the 
alarmists.     Pamphlets  in  great  number  were  published, 

•  Hansard,  cxix.  p.  899,  3rd  series, 
t  Ibid.,  cxxiii.  p.  976,  3rd  series. 
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and  violent  speeches  were  made,  accusing  the  French 
Government  of  warlike  intentions  against  this  country. 
Cobden  showed  by  indisputable  evidence  how  groundless 
were  the  assertions  that  the  French  Government  was 
increasing  its  naval  force.  The  following  were  the 
figures  he  quoted,  showing  the  naval  expenditure  of 
France  during  the  period  from  the  deposition  of  Louis 
Philippe  till  1852 :— 


FRANCE. 

Total 

Expenditure 

on  Navy. 

Wages  in 

French 

Dockyards. 

No.  of          Ships  in 
Seamen.    CommisBion 

1847     . 

.    £5,145,000     . 

£448,000     . 

.     32,169     . 

240 

1848     . 

.      4,985,000     . 

444,000     . 

.     28,766     . 

242 

1849     . 

.      3,923,000     . 

456,000     . 

.     27,063     . 

211 

1850     . 

.      3,406,000     . 

432,000     . 

.     24,679     . 

181 

1851     . 

.      3,293,000     . 

.       416,000     . 

.     22,316     . 

166 

1852     . 

.      3,462,000     . 

425,000     . 

.     25,016     . 

173 

The  average  of  the  four  years,  1849-52,  was  far  less 
than  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years  under  Louis 
Philippe's  regime.  The  fact  was  that  owing  to  the 
embarrassed  state  of  the  finances  of  France  under  the 
Republic,  little  attention  was  paid  to  its  Navy.  In  spite 
of  this,  panic  prevailed  in  England,  and  led,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  formation  of  a  Militia  and  to  a  considerable 
increase  of  force  to  the  Navy. 

In  1854  we  drifted  into  war  with  Russia,  with 
France  as  our  ally.  The  difference  in  the  state  of  pre- 
paration of  England  and  France,  so  far  as  their  navies 
were  concerned,  was  soon  manifest.  The  French  Navy 
was  able  to  accomplish  little  more  than  convey  the 
French  troops  to  the  Crimea.  This  part  of  the  opera- 
tion, so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  was  performed 
by  hired  transports,  and  the  British  fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea  was  free  to  act  as  a  covering  force  to  the  expedition 
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in  the  event  of  the  Russian  fleet  issuing  from  Sebastopol. 
No  attempt  in  this  direction  was  made  by  the  Russians, 
and,  as  we  know,  many  of  the  Russian  ships,  after 
the  landing  in  the  Crimea  and  the  battle  of  the  Alma, 
were  scuttled  and  sunk  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  British  fleet 
forcing  an  entrance.  The  latent  strength  of  our  naval 
power  was  also  most  conspicuously  brought  out  by  this 
war.  Ships  of  war  were  rapidly  increased  in  number. 
A  British  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Baltic,  and  completely 
shut  up  the  Russian  ships  in  their  harbours.  France, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  was  only  able  to  spare  a 
single  battleship  for  the  Baltic.  If  more  was  not 
eff'ected  by  the  British  Navy  in  the  course  of  the  war 
than  the  ineffective  bombardment  of  Sebastopol,  it  was 
due,  not  to  the  want  of  numbers  and  force  of  ships,  but 
to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  attack  by  wooden  vessels 
on  land  batteries  armed  with  heavy  guns.  By  the 
close  of  the  war  the  British  Navy  was  enormously 
strengthened,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  a  vast  fleet  of 
gunboats.  At  a  naval  review  in  the  Solent  in  1856 
there  were  displayed  22  steamships  of  the  line,  53 
frigates  and  corvettes,  140  gunboats,  4  floating  batteries, 
and  50  mortar  boats,  carrying  3,000  guns.  Never  before 
had  so  great  a  force  been  brought  together.  Lord 
Palmerston  said  of  it : — 

"No  country  ever  before  possessed  so  mighty  an  armament.  It 
far  exceeded  anything  that  the  French  Government  could  produce, 
and  was  proof  of  what  England  could  do  in  increasing  its  naval 
forces  when  emergency  should  arise.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
it  possessed  212  ships,  at  the  end  of  it  590." 

In  1857  a  notable  effort  was  made  in  Parliament  to 
return  to  more  moderate  expenditure,  and  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Disraeli,  then  leader  of  the  Opposition,  by  Mr. 
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Gladstone,  not  then  a  member  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
Government,  by  Lord  John  Knssell,  and  by  Cobden 
— a  remarkable  combination.  The  debates  which  took 
place  on  the  subject  are  well  worthy  of  close  attention 
at  the  present  time,  as  there  is  much  analogy  between 
the  condition  of  things  at  the  close  of  the  recent  South 
African  War,  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War. 
Though  peace  had  been  made  with  Kussia  in  1856,  the 
country,  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  was 
engaged  in  two  minor  wars — the  one  with  Persia,  the 
other  with  China — both  of  them  involving  military 
expeditions ;  the  state  of  Europe  also  was  very  un- 
settled, and  great  unrest  existed  in  Italy.  In  spite  of 
this,  Mr.  Disraeli,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1857, 
made  a  strong  protest  against  the  continuance  of  great 
military  expenditure.  He  commented  with  severity  on 
the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston. 

"  I  want  to  know  how  it  is  that  ...  we  have  a  speech  which  is 
emphatically  a  speech  of  'wars  and  rumours  of  wars.'  .  .  .  But 
when  a  war  taxation  in  time  of  peace  is  concurrent  with  a  constant 
state  of  semi-war,  when  a  time  of  peace  consists  of  preparation  for 
war,  of  fitting  out  expeditions,  of  sending  fleets  to  different  quarters 
of  the  globe,  then  I  am  obliged  to  consider  whether  the  war  taxation 
is  not  required  for  circumstances  and  objects  far  different  from  those 
which  a  time  of  peace  justifies  and  requires,  I  therefore  think 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  country  ought  to  be  reduced.  .  .  . 

"  I  think  my  course  will  be  to  move  for  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house  in  order  that  I  may  introduce  resolutions.  My  first  resolu- 
tion will  be  to  express  the  opinion  that  taxes  which  have  been 
granted  in  time  of  war  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  hostilities,  by 
way  of  income  tax,  should  not  be  levied  in  a  period  of  what  we  are 
assured  by  the  mover  of  the  Address  is  one  of  profound  peace.  .  .  . 

"  I  cannot  but  believe  that,  if  these  resolutions  are  carried,  we 
shall  witness  some  beneficial  changes  in  the  financial  system  of  this 
country.  I  think  we  shall  give  a  great  impulse  to  salutary  economy, 
and  shall  in  a  most  significant  manner  express  our  opinion  that  it 
is  not  advisable  that  England  should  become  what  is  called  a  great 
military  nation," 
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*'  I  am  not  afraid  to  express  the  old-fashioned  opinion  that  a 
standing  army  is  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  this  country.  I  know 
that  we  must  have  troops.  We  have  had  an  army  of  which  every 
man  has  reason  to  be  proud,  and  I  wish  to  see  that  army  maintained 
in  its  spirit  and  efficiency.  What  we  want  are  scientific  officers, 
and  that  the  machinery  of  our  militia  shall  be  nurtured  and  main- 
tained in  efficiency.  For  the  rest  we  may  trust  to  the  resources 
of  the  country,  which  will  increase  in  proportion  as  we  reduce  its 
taxation.  ...  I  hope  that  the  glory  of  the  late  war  and  the,  if 
possible,  greater  glories  of  wars  to  come  will  not  induce  the  people 
of  this  country  to  sanction  extravagant  military  establishments.  I 
will  express  my  opinion  that  with  due  economy  and  with  able 
administration  the  more  you  reduce  the  burdens  of  the  people,  the 
greater  will  be  your  strength  when  the  hour  of  danger  comes."  * 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
greatest  of  the  Peelites,  and  already  the  first  financial 
authority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said : — 

"  This  House  cajinot  efficiently  discharge  its  duties  by  looking 
only  at  taxation.  ...  I  feel  it  my  bounden  duty  first  to  lay  hold 
of  the  proposed  expenditure  ;  and  it  is  my  conviction  that,  if  it  be 
the  opinion  of  the  Govenmaent  that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
military  establishment  upon  a  scale  at  all  approaching  to  that 
which  I  have  named,  we  must  grapple  with  the  estimates,  not  by 
nibbling  at  them  here  and  there,  but  by  a  general  motion,  taking 
the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the  expediency  of  saddling  the 
country  with  such  a  charge." 

Lord  John  Russell,  foremost  of  Whig  statesmen, 
was  even  more  explicit,  and  laid  down  some  admirable 
maxims  upon  the  policy  of  expenditure. 

"  All  I  shoiild  wish  to  prevent,  as  far  as  my  vote  lies,  would  be 
the  adoption  of  any  new  system  with  regard  to  our  naval  and 
military  Estimates.  We  have  been  accustomed  (and  very  great 
Ministers — Ministers  who  knew  what  the  country  required — have 
sanctioned  the  practice)  to  keep  up  low  establishments  in  time 
of  peace;  and  though  there  has  been  always  a  complaint  in  the 
first  year  of  war  that  we  have  been  very  unprepared  and  have 


*  Hansard,  cxliv.  pp.  106-185,  3rd  series. 
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not  made  a  sujfficient  provision  for  a  period  of  war,  somehow  or 
other  after  a  time  we  have  generally  fomid  ourselves  strong  enough 
to  meet  our  enemy  with  the  establishment  we  possessed." 

Lord  John  Eussell  went  on  to  illustrate  this  argument 
by  a  comparison  of  the  history  of  England  and  France 
during  the  preceding  thirty  years.  France  had  been 
keeping  up  an  immense  Army  and  a  considerable  Navy. 
Her  debt  had  been  increasing  year  by  year.  Her  people 
were  suffering  from  heavy  taxation  and  an  oppressive 
tariff : — 

"  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  keeping  up  establishments 
thought  by  some  persons  too  great,  but  which  were  in  fact  not 
very  considerable ;  we  have  thus  been  enabled  to  secure  a  surplus 
revenue,  to  reduce  taxes  and  abolish  customs  duties  which  pressed 
upon  the  energies  and  checked  the  industry  of  the  people;  we 
have  enabled  our  population  to  grow  rich  ;  and  we  have  seen  in 
the  last  [the  Crimean]  war  what  that  wealth  was  able  to  effect ; 
for  when  our  enemy  was  exhausted,  and  our  Ally  was  so  far 
weakened  in  its  finances  that  its  war  spirit  flagged,  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  found  that,  owing  to  our  wealth,  we  had 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  large  expenditure  of  the  war  • 
and  the  spirit  of  our  people,  if  terms  of  peace  had  not  been 
accepted,  was  such  that  for  five,  six,  or  ten  years  longer,  if 
necessary,  we  might  have  made  the  exertions  necessary  for  war. 
Now  these  are  the  things  which  produce  good  terminations  of  wars, 
and  not  large  and  expensive  establishments,  with  generals  and 
admirals  growing  so  old  that  they  are  unfit  for  their  duties  when 
war  comes.  It  is  by  moderate  establishments,  by  rendering  such 
establishments  good  and  efficient,  by  attending  to  everything  which 
cannot  easily  be  originated  or  replaced ;  it  is  by  such  a  system,  and 
by  relying  on  the  greatness  of  the  country  and  on  the  spirit  of  our 
people,  that  you  will  be  most  formidable  in  war,  and  not  by  any 
new-fangled  system  of  increased  Estimates  dtiring  a  time  of  peace. ^* 

In  pursuance  of  his  promise,  in  the  debate  on  the 
Address,  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  February  20th,  made  a  formal 
but  unsuccessful  motion  to  the  effect  that : — 

"  It  would  be  expedient,  before  sanctioning  the  financial  arrange- 
ments for  the  ensuing  year,  to  adjust  the  estimated  Income  and 
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Expenditure  in  the  manner  which  shall  appear  best  calculated  to 
secure  the  Country  against  the  risk  of  a  deficiency  in  the  years 
1858-9  and  1859-60,  and  to  provide  for  such  a  balance  of  Revenue 
and  Charge  respectively  in  the  year  1860  as  may  place  it  in  the 
power  of  Parliament  at  that  period,  without  embarrassment  to  the 
Finances,  altogether  to  remit  the  Income  Tax."  * 

It  should  here  be  noted  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  was  to  reduce  the  Income  Tax  from  the 
high  point  at  which  it  stood  during  the  war,  namely, 
Is.  4d.  in  the*  J6  to  7d.,  and  to  increase  the  duties  on 
tea  and  sugar. 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "should  we  not  reduce 
the  expenditure  of  1857-8  to  a  standard  which  would 
leave  a  sui-plus  of  four  millions  without  increasing  the 
Income  Tax,  and  without  adding  to  the  duties  on  tea  and 
sugar  ?  There  was  no  necessity  whatever  for  any  new 
tax." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  pointed 
out  that  upwards  of  six  millions  were  added  to  the 
regular  expenditure  of  the  country,  quite  apart  from 
the  war,  in  the  four  years.  He  said  that  from  1842 
to  1854  taxation  had  been  remitted  to  the  amount  of 
£21,985,000 ;  that  in  the  same  time  the  increase  of 
revenue  had  covered  the  whole  of  the  remissions,  and 
that  the  House  was  then  asked  to  retrace  its  steps  and 
to  take  a  burden  off  the  shoulders  of  the  wealthier 
classes  in  order  to  impose  indirect  taxes  upon  the  tea 
and  sugar  consumed  by  every  labouring  family  in  the 
country. 

*  Hansard,  cxliv.  p.  970,  3rd  series. 
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THE     THIRD     PANIC 

THE  Crimean  War — now  generally  recognised  as 
one  of  the  most  unnecessary  and  futile  of  the  many 
wars  this  country  has  been  engaged  in — not  only  added 
forty  millions  to  the  National  Debt,  but  also  largely 
increased  the  permanent  military  and  naval  expenditiure. 
The  cost  of  the  Navy,  which  had  averaged  six  and  a 
half  millions  in  1852-3,  and  had  risen  to  nineteen 
millions  in  1855,  during  the  war,  fell  only  to  ten 
millions  for  the  average  of  the  two  years  1857-8,  about 
50  per  cent,  more  than  before  the  war.  The  strength 
of  the  British  Navy  relatively  to  that  of  France  remained 
about  the  same,  for  the  cost  of  the  French  Navy,  which 
had  averaged  three  and  a  half  millions  before  the  war, 
and  had  reached  d08,7OO,OOO  in  1855,  stood  at  five  and 
a  half  millions  in  1857-8.  The  Russian  fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea  had  ceased  to  exist ;  that  in  the  Baltic  had 
shown  its  impotence  in  the  recent  war.  In  spite  of 
this,  in  spite  of  the  recent  proofs  of  what  England  could 
do,  when  emergency  should  arise,  a  third  panic  arose  in 
1859-60,  with  even  less  justification  than  either  of  the 
preceding  panics.  The  Orsini  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  promoted  in  England, 
and  the  failure  of  the  English  Government  to  legislate 
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against  such  conspiracies  in  the  future,  had  led  to 
temporary  irritation  in  the  French  Army.  There  was 
no  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  policy  of  Louis 
Napoleon  was  less  friendly  than  in  the  past.  So  late  as 
in  1857-8  there  had  been  joint  operations  of  English 
and  French  forces  against  China.  In  1857,  also,  there 
occurred  the  Indian  Rebellion,  when,  so  far  from  show- 
ing any  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  our  difficul- 
ties, the  French  Emperor  offered  to  facilitate  the  passage 
of  British  troops  through  France  to  reinforce  our  army 
in  India. 

In  1859  the  war  broke  out  between  France  and 
Austria,  which  ended  in  the  liberation  of  Italy.  It  was 
clear  that  France  would  not  chose  such  an  occasion  for 
engaging  in  war  with  a  great  naval  Power  like  Eng- 
land. Yet  another  panic  arose.  It  had  its  origin 
in  the  alarmist  statements  of  Sir  John  Pakington, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Lord  Derby's 
administration,  who  had  had  no  experience  of  naval 
affairs,  and  who  must  have  been  supplied  with  mislead- 
ing information  as  to  the  state  of  the  Navy  by  sub- 
ordinate officials.  On  introducing  the  Navy  Estimates 
early  in  1859  he  asked  for  an  addition  of  £1,200,000 
to  the  shipbuilding  vote,  and  of  7,000  to  the  num- 
ber of  seamen.  He  alleged,  as  justification  for  this, 
that  when  he  succeeded  to  office  in  the  previous 
year  he  "had  not  found  the  Navy  in  a  proper  and 
adequate  state  for  the  defence  of  our  coasts  and  the 
protection  of  our  commerce."  He  invited  the  House 
of  Commons  to  aid  him  in  his  attempt  to  restore  the 
naval  supremacy  of  England.  He  said  that  he  had 
ascertained  the  state  of  the  French  Navy — that  the 
number  of  line-of-battle  ships  of  France  was  the  same 
as  our  own,  viz.,  twenty-nine,  and  that  by  the  end  of 
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1859  France  would  have  forty  such  vessels  and  England 
only  thirty-six.  He  proposed  to  add  twenty-six  men- 
of-war  in  the  coming  year,  by  converting  a  number  of 
sailing  vessels  into  steamers. 

These  figures  were  disputed,  and  were  shown  to  be 
wholly  untrustworthy,  by  Sir  Charles  Wood,  who 
proved,  on  behalf  of  the  late  Government,  that  Sir  John 
Pakington  had  omitted  in  his  computation  the  nine 
line  of  battle  ships  employed  in  the  Coastguard 
Reserve.  These  were  known  as  block  ships,  all  of  them 
effective,  which  formed  a  reserve  squadron  annually 
called  out  for  training  the  coastguard.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Minister  had  included  the  ships  building 
in  France,  and  had  excluded  those  under  construc- 
tion in  England ;  that  he  had  counted  as  effective 
ships  in  France  many  old  stagers,  which  were  of  no 
value  whatever  for  war  purposes ;  that  in  England, 
since  the  Crimean  War,  the  main  expenditure  in  the 
dockyards  had  been  on  smaller  vessels,  under  the  belief, 
held  by  high  naval  authorities,  that  the  days  of  wooden 
line-of-battle  ships  were  passing  by,  and  that  smaller 
vessels,  carrying  heavy  guns,  were  of  greater  fighting 
value. 

Making  these  corrections.  Sir  C.  Wood  maintained 
that  the  true  comparison  between  the  English  and 
French  Navies  was  as  follows  : — 

Of  Line-of-battle  Ships  :  England,  built  and  build- 
ing, 59  ;  France,  40. 

Of  Corvettes  and  Sloops  :  England,  82 ;  France,  22. 

Of  Gunboats  :  England,  162  ;  France,  only  8. 

He  showed  also  the  comparative  expenditure  of 
England  and  France  for  the  previous  year,  1858,  had 
been  as  follows  : — 
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Total  Expenditure 
on  Navy. 

Wages  in 

No.  of 

Dockyards. 

Seamen. 

England 

...     £10,029,000     ... 

£991,000     .. 

,.     55,883 

France 

5,337,000    ... 

640,000     .. 

.     29,602 

In  spite  of  these  figures,  which  must  have  been  well 
known  to  all  experts  on  naval  affairs,  the  statement  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  not  unnaturally  created 
great  alarm,  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  a  panic 
throughout  the  country.  Nowhere  was  this  more  fully 
developed  than  in  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Most 
violent  speeches  were  made  by  Lord  EUenborough, 
Lord  Howden,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe,  and,  above  all,  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who, 
though  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven,  still  retained 
all  his  eloquence  and  his  forensic  power  of  marshalling 
facts,  so  as  to  lead  or  mislead  his  audience. 

Speaking  on  July  5th,  Lord  Lyndhurst  quoted  Lord 
Palmerston's  very  emphatic  words  that  "  steam  had 
converted  the  Channel  into  a  river,  and  had  thrown  a 
bridge  across  it,"  and  he  argued  that  a  large  army 
might,  within  a  few  hours — in  the  course  of  a  single 
night — be  landed  on  any  part  of  our  shores.  "  I  know," 
he  said,  "  from  information  which  I  have  received,  and 
the  accuracy  of  which  I  do  not  doubt,  that  the  French 
are  at  the  present  time  building  steamers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transporting  troops,  each  of  which  is  constructed 
to  carry  2,500  men  with  all  necessary  stores.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  description  of  force  which  you  must 
prepare  yourselves  to  meet."  After  a  number  of  war- 
like and  somewhat  bombastic  reminiscences,  he  added  : 
**  I  will  not  consent  to  live  in  dependence  on  the  jfriend- 
ship  or  forbearance  of  any  country."  "  Are  we  to  sit 
supine  on  our  own  shores,  and  not  to  prepare  the  means 
necessary  in  case  of  war  to  resist  that  Power?"* — 
♦  flansard,  cliv.  pp.  617-24, 
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"  remarks,"  said  Cobden,  "  which,  considering  our  over- 
whelming superiority  at  sea  at  the  time,  could  only  be 
compared  to  the  act  of  brandishing  a  weapon  in  the 
face  of  a  friendly  neighbour." 

These  speeches  were  repeated  or  imitated  on  every 
platform  in  the  country.  The  Volunteer  Force  was 
then  brought  into  existence ;  but  for  a  long  time  the 
unreasoning  panic  survived.  In  1860,  a  change  of 
Government  having  occurred  in  the  interval,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  having  been  again  returned  to  power,  a 
further  increase  was  proposed  in  our  naval  forces. 
The  number  of  seamen  was  raised  to  85,000,  as  com- 
pared with  44,900  before  the  Crimean  War,  and  the 
total  expenditure  to  d6 13, 33 1,000  as  compared  with 
£6,500,000. 

Lord  Clarence  Paget,  as  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
explained  the  Navy  Estimates,  and  gave  an  account 
of  the  comparative  strength  of  England  and  France, 
very  different  from  that  of  his  predecessor.  He  said  we 
had  sixty-eight  ships  of  the  line,  France  only  thirty-seven. 
In  spite  of  this  enormous  difference,  he  proposed  to  push 
forward  the  construction  of  large  wooden  ships  at  the 
unprecedented  rate  of  40,000  tons  within  the  year. 

This  activity  did  not  allay  the  fears  of  the  panic- 
mongers.  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  Mr.  Horsman  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  the 
Lords,  still  continued  to  make  violent  speeches  and  to 
demand  an  increase  of  armaments.  Cobden  showed 
in  The  Three  Panics,  that,  at  the  time  these  violent 
speeches  were  being  made,  the  number  of  seamen 
in  the  British  service  was  85,500,  compared  with  34,000 
in  the  French  service,  an  excess  of  51,500 ;  while,  in 
1846,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
the  numbers  were  40,084  English  and  28,900  French, 
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an  excess  of  only  11,000.  **  England,"  he  said,  ''had 
added  to  her  Navy  since  1857  nearly  as  many  men 
as  were  contained  in  the  whole  marine  of  France." 
But  the  alarmists  were  deaf  to  reason. 

On  July  23,  1860,  Lord  Palmerston  brought  before 
Parliament  a  scheme  for  the  expenditure  of  i£l  1,000,000 
on  the  construction  of  works  for  the  defence  of  the 
dockyards  and  arsenals,  and  of  the  ports  of  Dover, 
Portland,  and  Alderney. 

This  scheme  had  been  the  subject  of  a  fierce  contest 
in  the  Cabinet.  It  was  vehemently  and  pertinaciously 
opposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Morley,  in  his  recent 
Life  of  the  statesman,  takes  us  behind  the  scenes.  He 
says  that  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  War  Office,  circulated  a  memorandum  for  the 
Cabinet  to  the  effect  that  he  was  convinced  that  a  great 
calamity  was  impending  in  the  shape  of  a  war  with 
France.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  counter  statement,  con- 
troverted this : — 

"Why,"  he  said,  "  if  the  Emperor  was  bent  on  a  rupture  with 
this  country,  did  he  not  stir  at  the  moment  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
(1858),  when  every  available  man  we  had  was  sent  to  India,  and 
when  he  had  what  might  have  passed  for  a  plausible  excuse  in 
the  Orsini  conspiracy,  and  the  deliberate  and  pointed  refusal  of 
Parliament  to  deal  with  it." 

He  went  on  to  make  a  general  remark  that  is  of 
universal  truth  and  perennial  significance  : — 

'*  We  have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  predisposiivg  power  which  an 
immense  series  of  measures  of  preparation  for  war  07i  our  part  has  in 
actually  begetting  war.  They  familiarise  ideas  which  lose  their 
horrors,  they  light  an  inward  flame  of  excitement  of  which,  when  it 
is  habitually  fed,  we  lose  the  consciousness.^*  * 

Mr.  Gladstone  met  with  little  support  in  the  Cabinet . 
*  Life  of  Gladstone,  ii.  p.  44. 
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In  spite  of  this  he  maintained  the  struggle,  writing,  as 
Mr.  Morley  tells  us,  memorandum  after  memorandum 
with  untiring  energy. 

"  In  Palmerston  he  found  a  will  and  purpose  as 
tenacious  as  his  own.  Eventually  a  compromise  was 
effected  on  the  initiative  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  (the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty),  keeping  clear,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  supposed,  of  the  Fortification  scheme  as  a 
whole,  and  not  pledging  future  years." 

Lord  Palmerston,  however,  when  laying  his  scheme 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  did  not  adhere  to  the  com- 
promise. He  declared  it  to  be  necessary  to  cany  the 
whole  scheme  into  effect,  and  supported  it  by  arguments 
peculiarly  fitted  to  offend  and  irritate  France.  Mr. 
Gladstone  complained  that  faith  had  not  been  kept 
with  him. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Lord  Palmerston's  speech 
on  this  occasion,  said  Cobden,  was  that  it  did  not  con- 
tain one  syllable  of  allusion  to  the  Navy,  for  which 
^613,000,000  had  been  voted  that  year,  as  a  means  of 
defending  our  shores,  or  to  the  fact  that  we  had  at  that 
moment  a  fleet  with  85,500  seamen  as  compared  with 
34,000  men  in  the  French  service.  But  Lord  Palmer- 
ston succeeded  in  caiTying  the  House  of  Commons 
with  him,  and  millions  were  spent  on  fortifications,  of 
which  money  the  larger  part,  as  is  now  recognised,  was 
absolutely  wasted. 

Although  Mr.  Gladstone  was  defeated  by  Lord 
Palmerston  on  the  fortification  scheme,  his  persistent 
efforts  on  behalf  of  economy  had  very  substantial 
results.  During  the  years  1860-65  the  Estimates — 
Naval,  Military,  and  Civil — were  reduced  from  thirty- 
eight  millions  a  year  to  thirty-one  millions.  This  was 
only  effected  by  continuous  and  persistent  pressure  in 
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the  Cabinet.  It  was  of  this  period  that  Mr.  Gladstone, 
writing  in  1884  to  Mr.  Childers,  who  was  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  said  : — 

•*  Without  doubt  you  hold  the  most  invidious  office  in  the 
Cabinet.  I  have  reason  to  know  it  from  experience  ;  for  in  1869- 
65  the  Estimates  were  ordinarily  settled  at  the  sword's  point,  and 
the  anti-economist  host  was  led  by  the  Prime  Minister  (Lord 
Palmerston)."  * 

The  reaction  against  excessive  expenditure  began  in 
1861,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  proposed  estimates 
showing  a  reduction  of  £800,000  over  the  previous 
year. 

The  change  of  public  opinion  also  found  expression 
in  a  motion  carried  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  eminent  ship- 
owner, on  April  11,  1861,  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
further  construction  of  large  wooden  vessels.  For  some 
time  past  it  had  been  clear  to  all  far-seeing  persons  and 
experts  that  the  old  three-deckers  and  wooden  line-of- 
battle  ships  were  doomed.  The  introduction  of  Paixhan 
shells  had  made  it  impossible  to  send  large  bodies  of 
men  to  fight  behind  the  unprotected  wooden  bulwarks 
of  these  vessels,  exposed  to  the  devastating  effects 
of  these  explosives.  The  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  at  Sinope  had  shown  the  effect  of  these  shells. 
The  use  of  iron-cased  batteries  at  the  siege  of  Kimburn 
had  proved  the  possibility  of  constructing  vessels  able 
to  withstand  the  effect  of  shell  fire.  In  1858  the 
French  Admiralty  had  laid  down  the  keel  of  an  armour- 
plated  ship.  La  Gloire,  which  was  completed  in  1861. 
The  English  Admiralty  had  followed  suit  with  the 
Warrior.  In  spite  of  this  the  Admiralty  had  per- 
severed in  the  building  of  wooden  line-of-battle  ships, 

*  Life  of  Mr.  Childers,  ii.  p.  226. 
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and  would  have  continued  to  do  so,  if  the  House  oi 
Commons  had  not  interfered  to  stop  the  further  waste 
of  money.  In  the  debate  which  occurred,  on  Mr. 
Lindsay's  motion,  not  a  word  was  said  in  any  quarter 
on  behalf  of  the  wooden  vessels,  and  a  pledge  was 
extracted  from  the  Government  that  no  more  wooden 
battle  ships  should  be  built,  and  that  those  in  the  stocks 
should  remain  unfinished.  But  what  a  reflection  on  the 
work  of  the  past  two  years  carried  out  under  the  impulse 
of  foolish  panic ! 

In  a  later  debate  in  the  same  year  on  naval  affairs, 
Mr.  Disraeli  recommended  an  arrangement  between  the 
English  and  French  Governments  for  putting  some 
limit  to  this  naval  rivalry,  asking  : — 

*'  What  is  the  use  of  diplomacy,  what  is  the  use  of  Governments, 
what  is  the  use  of  cordial  understandings,  if  such  things  can  take 
place  ?  "  *  \ 

"  There  is,"  wrote  Cobden  in  The  Three  Panics, 
"  a  vacant  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  for  the  ruler 
or  minister  who  shall  be  the  first  to  grapple  with  the 
monster  evil  of  the  day."  "  Whatsoever  nation,"  he 
quoted  from  Jeremy  Bentham,  '*  should  get  the  start  of 
the  other  in  making  the  proposal  to  reduce  and  fix  the 
amount  of  its  armed  force  would  crown  itself  with  ever- 
lasting honour." 

Very  different  was  Lord  Palmerston's  language. 
Speaking  at  Dover  on  August  28th  of  the  same  year, 
he  said,  with  reference  to  France: — 

"  We  do  not  distrust  the  proffered  right  hand  because  we  see 
the  left  hand  grasping  the  hilt  of  the  sword.  But  when  that  left 
hand  plainly  does  so  grasp  the  hilt  of  the  sword,  it  would  be 
extreme  folly  in  us  to  throw  away  our  shield  of  defence." 


Hansard,  cxliv.  p.  1679. 
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Cobden  concluded  his  review  of  the  twenty  years  he 
dealt  with,  during  which  the  three  panics  had  occurred, 
with  the  following  observations  : — 

"  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  preceding  pages,  by  evidence 
drawn  from  our  own  ofl&cial  statements,  totally  irrespective  of  the 
French  accounts,  that,  as  a  nation,  we  have  borne  false  witness 
against  our  neighbours:  that,  without  a  shadow  of  proof  or  justifica- 
tion, we  have  accused  them,  repeatedly,  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
of  meditating  an  unprovoked  attack  on  our  shores,  in  violation  of 
every  principle  of  international  law  and  in  contempt  of  all  the  obli- 
gations of  morality  and  honour.  This  accusation  involves  an  im- 
peachment of  the  intelligence  as  well  as  the  honour  of  France.  .  .  . 
There  is  not  a  statesman  in  France  who  does  not  know,  and  admit, 
that  to  provoke  a  contest  with  England  single-handed  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  seas,  would  be  to  embark  in  a  hopeless  struggle  ; 
and  this  not  so  much  owing  to  our  superiority  in  government 
arsenals — where  notorious  mismanagement  countervails  our  ad- 
vantages— as  to  the  vast  and  unrivalled  resources  we  possess  in 
private  establishments  for  the  construction  of  ships  and  steam 
machinery.  .  .  . 

'*  If  the  people  of  this  country  would  ofEer  a  practical  atonement 
to  France,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  for  themselves  an  honour- 
able relief  from  the  unnecessary  burdens  which  their  governments 
have  imposed  on  them,  they  should  initiate  a  frank  proposal  for 
opening  negotiations  between  the  two  governments  with  a  view  of 
agreeing  to  some  plan  for  limiting  their  naval  armaments.  ...  It 
must  be  remembered  that  such  is  the  immense  superiority  of  our 
navy  at  the  present  time — so  greatly  does  it  surpass  that  relative 
strength  which  it  was  formerly  accustomed  to  bear  in  comparison 
with  the  navy  of  France— that  it  devolves  on  us  as  a  point  of  honour 
to  make  the  first  proposal  for  an  attempt  to  put  a  limit  to  this  most 
irrational  and  costly  rivalry  of  armaments."  * 

Cobden' s  object  in  writing  this  able  and  powerful 
treatise  was  not  merely  to  expose  the  errors  of  the  past 
as  a  warning  for  the  future,  nor  even  to  give  a  new 
direction  to  the  ideas  and  policy  of  the  country,  leaving 
it  to  the  statesmen  at  the  head  of  affairs  to  devise  some 

*  Cobden's  Political  Writings,  ii.  p.  422. 
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plan  for  giving  effect  to  it.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
practical  men  of  his  age,  and  was  never  satisfied  unless 
he  had  given  tangible  proof  of  the  feasibility  of  his  pro- 
posals. In  an  appendix  to  his  pamphlet,  therefore,  he 
printed  a  memorandum  which  he  had  laid  before  the 
Government  in  October,  1861. 

"  The  present  peculiar  and  exceptional  state  of  the 
English  and  French  navies,"  he  said,  '*  the  result  of 
scientific  progress  in  maritime  armaments,  offers  an 
opportunity  for  a  reciprocal  arrangement  between  the 
two  governments  of  the  highest  interest  to  both 
countries." 

He  then  pointed  out  that,  owing  to  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  explosive  shells  and  other  combustible  missiles, 
and  in  the  modes  of  projecting  them,  war  vessels  were 
being  constructed  of  iron,  and  the  old  line-of-battle  ships, 
by  which  naval  force  had  hitherto  been  measured,  were 
about  to  be  superseded.  They  would,  in  future  naval 
wars,  be  nothing  but  human  slaughter-houses.  To  crowd 
nearly  a  thousand  men  upon  a  huge  wooden  target  must 
be  a  very  suicidal  proceeding.  Governments  were  already 
ceasing  to  build  such  vessels.  The  obvious  course,  he 
said,  was  for  the  two  Governments  to  come  to  an  amic- 
able agreement,  by  which  the  greater  portion  of  these 
ships  might  be  withdrawn  and  so  disposed  of  as  to  be 
rendered  incapable  of  being  again  employed  for  warlike 
purposes.  This  might  be  effected  by  an  arrangement 
which  should  preseiwe  to  each  country  precisely  the  same 
relative  force  after  the  reduction  as  before.  Assuming, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  England  to  possess 
sixty  and  France  thirty-five,  for  every  seven  withdrawn 
by  France  he  suggested  that  England  should  withdraw 
thirteen,  and  thus  to  whatever  extent  the  reduction  was 
can-ied,  provided  this  proportion  were  preserved,  the  two 
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countries   would  still  possess  the  same  relative  force. 
He  added ; 

"Is  this  principle  of  reciprocity  in  adjusting  the  naval  forces 
of  the  two  countries  an  innovation  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  easy  to  cite  the  declarations  of  the  leading  statesmen  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel  during  the  last  twenty  years  to  prove  that 
they  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  regulating  the  amount 
of  their  navies  by  a  reference  to  each  other's  armaments.  True  this 
has  been  invariably  done  to  justify  an  increase  of  expenditure.  But 
why  should  not  the  same  principle  be  also  available  in  the  interest 
of  economy  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers  ?  .  .  . 

"Although  this  reduction  of  the  obsolete  ships  of  the  line 
presents  a  case  of  the  easiest  solution ;  and  should,  therefore,  in 
the  first  place,  be  treated  as  a  separate  measure;  it  could  hardly 
fail  to  pave  the  way  for  an  amicable  arrangement  for  putting  some 
limit  to  those  new  armaments  which  are  springing  out  of  the 
present  transition  state  of  the  two  navies. 

"The  application  of  iron  plates  to  shipbuilding,  which  has 
rendered  the  reconstruction  of  the  navies  necessary,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  commencement  of  an  indefinite  series  of  changes  ; 
and  looking  to  the  great  variety  of  experiments  now  making,  both 
in  ships  and  artillery,  and  to  the  new  projects  which  inventors  are 
almost  daily  forcing  upon  the  attention  of  the  governments,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  a  few  years  hence  when  England  and  Prance 
shall  have  renewed  their  naval  armaments,  they  will  again  be 
rendered  obsolete  by  new  scientific  discoveries. 

"  In  the  meantime  neither  country  adds  to  its  relative  strength 
by  this  waste  of  national  wealth ;  for  as  both  governments  aim 
at  only  a  proportionate  increase,  it  is  not  contemplated  that  either 
should  derive  exclusive  advantage  from  the  augmentation.  An 
escape  from  this  dilemma  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  attempt  to 
arrest  the  march  of  improvement,  or  to  discourage  the  efiorts  of 
inventive  genius :  a  remedy  for  the  evil  can  only  be  found  in  a  more 
frank  imderstanding  between  the  two  governments.  If  they  will 
discard  the  old  and  utterly  futile  theory  of  secrecy — a  theory  on 
which  an  individual  manufacturer  or  merchant  no  longer  founds  his 
hopes  of  successful  competition  with  a  foreign  rival — they  may  be 
enabled,  by  the  timely  exchange  of  explanations  and  assurances,  to 
prevent  what  ought  to  be  restricted  to  mere  experimental  trials  from 
growing  into  formidable  preparations  for  war.  .  .  . 

"  But  the  greatest  evil  connected  with  these  rival  armaments  is 
that  they  destroy  the  strongest  motives  for  peace.    When  two  great 
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neighbouring  nations  find  themselves  permanently  subjected  to  a 
war  expenditure,  without  the  compensation  of  its  usual  excite- 
ments and  honours,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  that  if  an 
accident  should  occur  to  inflame  their  hostile  passions — and  we 
know  how  certain  these  accidents  are  at  intervals  to  arise — 
their  latent  sense  of  suSering  and  injury  may  reconcile  them  to  a 
rupture,  as  the  only  eventual  escape  from  an  otherwise  perpetual 
war  taxation  in  a  time  of  peace."* 

*  Cobden's  Political  Writings^  ii.  p.  434. 
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BETEENCHMENT 

1863-1884 


CHAPTEK  I 

CARD  well's   army   REFORMS 

COBDEN'S  proposals  for  a  reduction  of  naval  arma- 
ments by  arrangement  with  the  French  Government 
were  not  accepted,  or  even  entertained,  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  Government.  His  arguments,  however,  against 
the  increase  of  armaments,  and  his  scathing  exposure  of 
the  senseless  panics  which  had  led  to  it,  produced  a  great 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  were  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  reductions  which  took  place  in  1863, 
and  again  in  1869.  To  them  also  is  to  be  traced  the 
fact  that,  for  the  twenty-one  years  which  followed  1863, 
until  the  year  1884,  there  was  no  recurrence  of  panics 
and  no  increase  of  military  expenditure. 

Those  who  have  had  official  experience  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  retrace  steps  in  finance,  and  what  a  task  it  is  to 
retrench,  when  once  the  scale  of  expenditure  has  risen, 
when  new  schemes  of  policy  have  been  adopted,  and 
when  forces  and  establishments  have  been  increased. 
The  histoid  of  the  Palmerston  Ministry,  however,  shows 
that,  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  knowledge 
and  will  and  power  to  direct  that  knowledge  to  practical 
conclusions,  the  task  is  not  impossible. 

The  year  1857-8  was  the  first  year  of  peace  expendi- 
ture after  the  Crimean  war,     It  was  followed  by  years 
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in  the  years  which  succeeded.  By  the  year  1866  the 
naval  votes  fell  to  ahout  £10,000,000  a  year.  They 
rose  again  under  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby 
between  1867  and  1868  to  about  £11,000,000. 

The  Army  Estimates  were  also  reduced  between  1863 
and  1866  from  £16,000,000  to  slightly  over  £14,000,000. 
They  were  increased  considerably  in  the  two  following 
years. 

After  the  General  Election  of  1868,  and  as  a  result 
of  it,  Mr.  Gladstone  came  into  office  and  power  at  the 
head  of  a  Government  in  which  the  economic  principles 
of  the  Manchester  School  were  largely  predominant.  It 
was  animated  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  strong  convictions  as 
to  the  necessity  for  a  reduction  of  expenditure,  and  as  to 
the  waste  of  public  resources  by  great  military  and  naval 
armaments.  He  had  in  his  election  address  (October  9, 
1868)  condemned  as  unnecessary  the  additions  made 
by  the  late  Government  of  three  millions  to  the  national 
expenditure.  He  formed  his  Government  and  selected 
chiefs  of  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty  with  a  view  to 
his  policy  on  this  subject,  and  doubtless  upon  the 
understanding  that  important  reductions  were  to  be 
carried  out. 

Never  was  a  Prime  Minister  more  fortunate  than  in 
his  choice  of  Mr.  Cardwell  as  the  head  of  the  War 
Department.  Cardwell  had  already  been  engaged  in 
considering  the  very  complicated  question  of  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Army,  on  the  principle  of  withdrawing 
a  large  part  of  the  forces  stationed  in  the  Colonies, 
concentrating  a  greater  force  at  home,  effecting  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  number  of  men  under  arms, 
and  of  largely  increasing  the  number  of  men  in  reserve 
ready  to  rejoin  the  ranks  on  any  emergency  that  might 
occur.    On  taking  office  he  informed  the  Commander-in- 
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Chief  (the  Duke  of  Cambridge)  that  considerable  retrench- 
ment of  Army  expenditure  would  be  expected  by  the 
Cabinet  and  the  House  of  Commons,  but  that  in  making 
that  retrenchment  he  did  not  propose  to  weaken  in  the  least 
degree  the  home  defences,  or  to  withdraw  forces  from  the 
Colonies  to  such  an  extent  as  would  expose  the  Colonies 
or  the  forces  left  in  them  to  hazard. 

The  expenditure  on  the  Army  in  the  year  before  the 
new  Government  was  formed  was  ^914,230,000.  The 
number  of  men  voted  was  136,606,  of  whom  49,000 
were  in  the  Colonies.  The  reserves  were  quite  insignifi- 
cant in  number.  They  consisted  of  only  1,000  men  in 
the  first  Army  reserve  and  2,700  in  the  Militia  reserve. 
Service  in  infantry  regiments  was  very  unpopular,  mainly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  men  spent  on  an  average  two- 
thirds  of  their  time  of  semce  on  foreign  stations,  and 
only  one-third  at  home.  It  was  necessary  to  give 
bounties  to  men  to  enlist,  and  no  attempt  was  ever  made 
to  weed  the  Army  of  bad  characters. 

The  reforms  and  administrative  changes  effected  by 
Mr.  Card  well  were  spread  over  the  six  years  of  his 
tenure  of  office,  and  were  far  reaching  and  effective  in 
the  highest  degree. 

1.  He  reduced  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
Colonies  from  49,000  to  23,000,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  were  thenceforward  employed  as  garrisons  of  such 
fortresses  as  Malta  and  Gibraltar. 

2.  By  this  concentration  he  largely  increased  the 
number  of  battalions  stationed  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  he  reduced  the  number  of  men  in  the  ranks  of  these 
battalions,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  regiments  on  the 
rota  for  service  abroad  at  an  early  date. 

3.  He  established  the  principle  of  short  service  in 
the  ranks  by  enlisting  men  for  twelve  years,  of  which 
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six  were  to  be  spent  in  the  ranks,  and  the  other  six  in 
the  reserve,  where  they  were  liable  to  be  called  out  on 
any  emergency  to  fill  up  the  ranks  with  experienced  men. 

4.  By  withdrawing  a  large  number  of  regiments 
stationed  in  the  Colonies  he  was  able  to  reduce  the 
proportion  of  foreign  service  (including  India)  to  home 
seiwice,  and  to  equalise  them  in  the  future. 

5.  By  a  scheme  of  linking  battalions  together  in 
pairs,  he  provided  that  every  battalion  abroad  should  be 
fed  with  men  from  a  home  battalion.  Officers  were 
thus  enabled  to  exchange  from  home  to  foreign  service, 
or  vice  versdy  without  changing  their  regiments. 

6.  He  abolished  (with  compensation)  the  system  of 
purchase  of  commissions,  and  thus  restored  to  the 
nation  control  over  the  officers  of  its  Army. 

7.  He  did  away  with  the  dual  system  of  Army  con- 
trol under  the  War  Office  and  the  Horse  Guards,  and 
brought  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  his  department 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War. 

By  the  adoption  of  short  service  and  by  passing  men 
into  the  reserve  after  seven  years'  service  in  the  ranks,  it 
was  estimated  that  a  reseiTe  force  would  ultimately  be 
created  of  80,000  men. 

These  measures  enabled  a  reduction  to  be  made  of 
about  one  million  in  the  cost  of  the  Army  for  the  first 
year  of  Mr.  Cardwell's  administration,  and  a  further 
reduction  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  in  the  estimates  of 
the  following  year. 

Mr.  Cardwell,  in  making  his  first  proposals  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  said  : 

"  Our  policy  in  time  of  peace  is  to  maintain  a  force 
which  shall  be  moderate  in  amount  and  susceptible  of 
easy  expansion,  and  the  reserve  for  which  shall  be  so 
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within  reach  as  to  be  immediately  available  on  the 
occasion  of  any  public  emergency." 

He  denied  that  the  savings  which  he  effected  were  at 
the  expense  of  efficiency,  and  he  added : 

"  Your  establishments,  though  reduced  to  a  peace 
level,  may  accomplish  reduction  and  yet  may  increase 
instead  of  diminishing  efficiency." 

The  expenditure  in  maintaining  troops  in  the  Colonies 
in  1868-9  was  i^3,388,000.  In  1869-70  this  was  reduced 
to  ^2,289,000,  and  in  the  following  year  to  £1,905,000. 
While  this  was  done  the  infantry  battalions  at  home 
were  increased  from  53  to  75,  the  cavalry  from  19  to  22. 
The  batteries  of  Artillery  at  home  were  increased  from 
69  to  83,  and  the  companies  of  Engineers  from  25  to 
30.  The  battalions  of  infantry  at  home  were  reduced 
to  500  men.  The  whole  number  of  men  at  home  was 
increased  from  84,000  to  87,000.  The  Militia  and 
Volunteers  were  increased  from  253,000  to  278,000. 
Though  under  the  system  of  short  service  men  recruited 
for  the  Army  would  not  be  drafted  into  the  reserve,  for  the 
next  few  years,  the  withdrawal  of  men  from  the  Colonies 
and  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  men  in  the  bat- 
talions at  home  enabled  Mr.  Cardwell  in  a  very  short 
time  to  increase  the  reserves  by  30,000  men. 

The  reduction  of  the  Colonial  forces  was  adopted  with 
the  general  approval  of  all  parties  in  England,  and 
without  any  protest  from  the  Colonies.  The  New 
Zealand  Legislature  met  the  measure  by  the  following 
observation  : — 

*'  So  long  as  England  maintains  the  force  by  which 
we  are  protected  we  cannot  complain  of  its  interference. 
We  do  not  like  its  interference ;  we  do  not  object,  there- 
fore, to  the  withdrawal  of  its  troops." 

In  Canada  the  immediate  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of 
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the  Imperial  troops  was  a  great  increase  of  its  local 
Militia.  It  was  boasted  that  every  British  soldier  with- 
drawn was  replaced  by  ten  Canadian  Militiamen. 

The  effect  of  enlisting  men  for  short  service  under 
the  colours,  and  for  a  further  period  in  the  reserve,  and 
of  reducing  greatly  the  period  of  service  on  foreign 
stations,  was  immediately  observed  in  the  greater  popu- 
larity of  the  service,  and  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  recruits.  In  1869  only  11,742  recruits  had 
been  obtained.  In  1871  the  number  rose  to  23,165. 
It  was  found  possible  to  abolish  the  system  of  bounties 
on  engagement.  Bad  characters  were  no  longer  retained 
in  the  service. 

The  general  result  of  Mr.  Cardwell's  scheme  was  a 
reduction  in  the  Army  Estimates  for  1869  of  £1,196,000, 
and  for  the  following  year  of  i61,139,000.  This  great 
economy  he  contended  was  effected  without  any  sacrifice 
of  efficiency.  The  financial  effect  of  the  scheme  was, 
however,  seriously  interfered  with,  in  the  middle  of 
1870,  through  the  increase  of  the  Army  by  20,000  men 
as  a  demonstration  that  the  British  Government 
intended  to  abide  by  its  treaty  obligations  in  respect 
of  Belgium.  At  the  same  time  a  vote  of  credit  was 
taken  for  two  millions. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-German  War  in 
1872,  12,600  of  these  20,000  were  discharged,  but 
Mr.  Cardwell  refused  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  to 
its  former  level,  and  he  insisted  in  maintaining,  at  the 
strength  to  which  they  had  recently  been  brought,  the 
various  services  for  which  there  was  no  army  reserve 
in  readiness — namely,  the  Artillery,  the  Engineers, 
the  Cavalry,  the  Army  Hospital  Corps,  and  the  Army 
Service  Corps. 


CHAPTER    II 

NAVAL   REFORM 

WHILE  Mr.  Cardwell  was  effecting  his  great 
reform  at  the  War  Office,  Mr.  Childers  was 
equally  active  at  the  Admiralty.  He  reduced  the 
expenditure  from  ^11,157,000  in  1868  to  £9,996,000 
in  1869,  and  £9,370,000  in  1870.  This  was 
effected  without  in  any  degi-ee  impairing  the  real 
strength  and  efficiency  of  the  service.  He  put  out  of 
commission  a  number  of  small  vessels  employed  on 
foreign  stations,  which  in  no  way  represented  effective 
force  in  the  event  of  war,  and  were  described  by 
French  naval  writers  as  " poussiei-e  navale."  There 
was  greater  concentration  of  force  nearer  home.  The 
number  of  able  seamen  was  maintained,  but  there 
was  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  non-combatants. 
Many  administrative  reforms  were  carried  out  at  the 
Admiralty  and  in  the  dockyards,  where  great  abuses  had 
grown  up.  Two  of  the  minor  dockyards — Deptford  and 
Woolwich — were  given  up ;  the  number  of  unemployed 
officers  on  the  active  list  was  curtailed.  By  these 
changes  and  by  minute  attention  to  details  of  adminis- 
tration a  great  saving  in  expenditure  was  effected  with- 
out any  loss  of  efficiency  and  real  force. 

Mr,  Childers,  on  the  failure  of  his  health  in  1870, 
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was  succeeded  at  the  Admiralty  in  J.871  by  Mr.  Goschen, 
who  held  the  post  for  three  years.  He  somewhat  in- 
creased the  expenditure  in  the  first  year  of  his  ad- 
ministration, namely,  to  ^99,789,000,  but  reduced  it 
again  slightly  in  1873. 

That  these  amounts  were  considered  sufficient  for  the 
safety  of  the  country  and  the  maintenance  of  our 
Empire  was  emphatically  affirmed  by  Mr.  Childers 
and  Mr.  Goschen.  In  1869  the  former  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the 
relative  position  of  the  British  Navy  to  that  of  France ; 
and  in  1871  Mr.  Goschen,  on  introducing  the  Navy 
Estimates,  said : — 

"  I  believe  that  we  are  really  strong,  and  that  many  of  those 
persons  who  are  continually  saying  that  they  apprehend  danger 
are  exaggerating  even  in  their  own  eyes,  and  that  they  do  so  rather 
to  strengthen  their  demand  for  improvement  than  because  they 
believe  that  there  is  really  any  cause  for  panic.  If  there  were  any 
cause  for  panic,  I  repeat  the  observation  I  made  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks,  that  the  security  of  the  country  is  the  paramount 
consideration  before  which  all  others  must  yield.  But  I  believe  we 
are,  at  the  present  moment,  strong  enough  to  maintain  our  own,  to 
protect  our  coasts,  and  keep  our  shores  inviolable."  * 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  Franco- German 
War  had  proved  the  weakness  and  the  want  of  reserves 
of  the  French  Navy,  and  had  greatly  retarded  the  ship- 
building in  their  dockyards,  there  were  not  wanting 
writers  and  speakers  who  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
the  relative  force  of  our  Navy,  and  advocated  a  very 
great  extension  of  the  building  of  ironclads  and 
cruisers.  Looking  back  now  we  can  realise  how  for- 
tunate it  was  that  this  advice  was  not  adopted, 
for  it  would  have  resulted  in  the  building  of  great 
numbers  of  vessels,  which  in  a  very  few  years  would 
*  Hansard,  ccv.  p.  712,  3rd  series. 
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have  become  hopelessly  obsolete.  Naval  opinion  at 
that  time  was  strongly  in  favour  of  masted  and  full- 
rigged  ironclads  such  as  the  Sultan,  the  Hercules,  the 
Neptune,  and  the  Alexandra,  It  was  true  that  the 
Devastation,  the  earliest  of  the  new  type  of  mastless, 
low  free-board  vessels,  was  ah-eady  afloat,  but  it  was 
not  generally  recognised  by  naval  authorities  as  a  sea- 
going vessel,  capable  of  sustaining  our  naval  power  at 
a  distance  from  our  ports.  If  there  had  been  a  great 
increase  of  shipbuilding  at  that  time,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  in  the  direction  of  vessels  of  the 
type  of  masted,  high  free-board  vessels,  and  of  cruisers, 
such  as  the  Inconstant  and  Comus,  which,  before  five 
or  at  most  ten  years  had  passed,  were  laid  aside  as 
dangerous  and  useless. 

While  the  estimates  for  the  year  1874-5  were  being 
prepared,  a  difficulty  arose  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  colleague  at  the  War  Office.  Mr.  Gladstone  who  had 
assumed,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  his  political  associates, 
the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  had  again  in  con- 
templation a  great  financial  scheme.  It  involved  the 
abolition  of  the  income  tax  and  the  sugar  duties,  with 
partial  compensation  from  spirits  and  death  duties.  The 
income  tax  then  stood  at  3d.  in  the  £,,  bringing  in  a 
revenue  of  d95, 500,000  a  year.  A  surplus  income  was 
anticipated  for  the  coming  year  of  ^5,000,000,  the  result 
of  a  prudent  management  of  the  finances  of  the  country, 
and  of  rigid  economy  in  its  expenditure.  In  order  to 
carry  the  scheme  into  efi'ect  it  was  necessary  that  there- 
should  be  some  further  reduction  in  expenditure  of  not 
more  than  from  three-quarters  of  a  million  to  a  million, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  hoped  and  expected  that  this  might 
be  realised  by  economies  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 
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"  We  cannot  do  it,"  he  said,  "  unless  we  can  frame  our  estimates 
in  a  manner  to  show  our  desire  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
economy  which  we  proposed  and  applied  with  such  considerable 
effect  in  1868-70.  But  subject  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  con- 
ditions my  opinion  is  we  can  do  it ;  can  frame  a  budget  large 
enough  and  palpably  beneficial  enough,  not  only  to  do  much  good 
to  the  country,  but  sensibly  to  lift  the  party  in  the  public  view 
and  estimation.  And  this,  although  a  serious  sum  will  have  to 
be  set  apart,  even  in  the  present  year,  for  the  claims  of  local 
taxation."  * 

Mr.  Gladstone  considered  that  in  view  of  the  great 
increase  effected  by  Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  Army  reserve, 
which  had  been  raised  from  3,500  to  36,000,  it  was 
reasonable  to  expect  that  some  further  reduction  should 
be  made  in  the  number  of  men,  increased  in  the  year 
1870,  as  a  demonstration  on  the  subject  of  Belgium. 

"  In  1871,"  Mr,  Gladstone  wrote  in  his  notes,  "  the  year  of  the 
abolition  of  purchase  and  other  important  army  reforms,  I  had,  in 
full  understanding  with  Cardwell,  made  a  lengthened  speech  in 
which  I  referred  to  the  immediate  augmentations  of  military 
expenditure  which  the  reforms  demanded,  but  held  out  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  prospect  of  compensating  abatements 
at  early  dates  through  the  operation  of  the  new  system  of  relying 
considerably  upon  reserves  for  imperial  defence.  When  Cardwell 
laid  before  me  at  the  proper  time,  in  view  of  the  approaching 
session,  his  proposed  estimates  for  1874-5,  I  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  our  furnishing,  by  a  very 
moderate  reduction  of  expenditure  on  the  Army,  some  earnest  of 
the  reality  of  the  promise  made  in  1871,  which  had  been  so 
efficacious  in  procuring  the  enlargement  that  we  had  then 
required.  Cardwell,  though  not  an  extravagant  Minister,  objected 
to  my  demand  of  (I  think)  £200,000.  I  conferred  with  Granville, 
who,  without  any  direct  knowledge  of  the  subject,  took  my  side  and 
thought  Cardwell  would  give  way.  But  he  continued  to  resist; 
and,  viewing  the  age  of  the  Parliament,  I  was  thus  driven  to  the  idea 
of  dissolution,  for  I  regarded  the  matter  as  virtually  involving  the 
whole  question  of  the  value  of  our  promises,  an  anticipation  which 


*  Letter  to  Lord  Granville  quoted  in  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone, 
vol.  ii.  p.  482, 
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has  proved  to  be  correct.  Cardwell  entered  readily  into  the  plan  of 
dissolving,  and  moreover  thought  that  if  my  views  carried  the 
day  with  the  constituencies,  this  would  enable  him  to  comply."  * 

The  difficulties  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
colleague  were,  in  fact,  adjourned,  with  every  prospect  of 
being  amicably  settled,  if  the  proposal  for  the  repeal  of 
the  income  tax  and  sugar  duties  had  been  acceptable  to 
the  electors.  It  need  not  be  added  that  the  constituencies 
did  not  respond.  A  majority  was  returned  unfavourable 
to  the  existing  Government.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  con- 
sequence, resigned  office  without  waiting  for  the  meeting 
of  the  new  Parliament.  The  last  opportunity  which 
is  ever  likely  to  occur  of  getting  rid  of  the  income  tax 
was  lost. 

*  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol  ii.  p.  483. 
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1875-84 

TT  was  a  striking  proof  of  the  wisdom,  soundness, 
-*-  and  efficacy  of  the  reforms  effected  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  respectively  by  Mr.  Cardwell  and  Mr.  Childers 
that  no  substantial  changes  were  made,  during  many 
successive  years,  by  their  successors  in  office.  There 
had  been  considerable  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  many  of  Mr.  Cardwell's  proposals,  and 
especially  to  the  introduction  of  short  service,  and  to  the 
abolition  of  the  system  of  purchase  of  commissions. 
There  was  hostile  and  querulous  criticism  of  Mr. 
Childers'  reductions  of  naval  expenditure.  He  was 
accused  of  having  carried  a  policy  of  retrenchment  to 
a  point  which  was  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the 
country.  But  when  the  change  of  Government  took 
place  in  1874  the  statesmen  who  took  their  places  at 
the  heads  of  the  two  great  departments  made  no  im- 
portant changes  of  policy  or  even  of  details  of  adminis- 
tration. They  proposed  no  substantial  additions  to  the 
estimates.  They  carried  out  in  their  entirety  the  schemes 
of  their  predecessors.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1884 
that  any  large  increase  was  made  in  the  naval  votes, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  Army  it  may  be  said  that 
while  there  was  a  gradual  upward  movement,  no  very 
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serious  addition  was  proposed  till  the  year  1900.  Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy  (now  Lord  Cranbrook),  who  succeeded 
Lord  Cardwell  at  the  War  Ofl&ce,  accepted  and  carried 
out  his  schemes,  without  finding  it  necessary  to  make 
any  sensible  addition  to  the  Military  Estimates.  In  1878 
Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Stanley 
(now  Lord  Derby),  who  also  maintained  the  same  policy, 
and  much  the  same  rate  of  expenditure,  during  the 
remaining  years  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government. 

It  was  practically  the  same  with  the  Admiralty.  Mr. 
Ward  Hunt,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Goschen  in  1874,  on 
presenting  the  Naval  Estimates,  expressed  the  utmost 
dissatisfaction  with  the  provision  made  by  his  prede- 
cessor for  the  building  of  vessels.  He  spoke  of  the  fleet 
as  a  "paper  fleet"  and  the  ships  as  "dummy  ships," 
but  as  he  proposed  to  add  to  the  estimates  no  more  than 
£270,000  in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  his  remarks 
were  not  taken  seriously,  but  were  regarded  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  party  criticisms  of  some  of  his  supporters 
when  in  Opposition  in  the  previous  five  years.  In  1875 
and  1876  there  were  again  small,  but  not  serious, 
increases  made  in  the  naval  votes. 

In  1877,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  This 
statesman  has  always  been  recognised  as  one  of  the 
most  able  and  conscientious  administrators  of  his  time 
— the  last  man  in  the  world  to  allow  the  Navy  to  fall 
behindhand.  He  made  no  substantial  addition  to  the 
Naval  Estimates  in  1878,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  proposed  at  a  time  of  great  excitement  in  foreign 
affairs,  when  the  Treaty  of  San  Stephano  had  just  been 
concluded  between  Kussia  and  Turkey,  and  when  the 
British  Government  was  insisting  upon  the  Treaty 
being  revised  by  the  other  Powers  of  Europe. 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the 
condition  of  the  Navy.  He  was  confident,  he  said, 
that  the  supply  of  seamen  "  was  sufficient  to  insure  the 
ample  protection  of  the  shores  of  this  country  and  to 
preserve  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  nation." 

"  We  have  men  enough  in  the  Coastguard  and  in  the  Marines 
on  shore  to  man  every  ship  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  put 
in  the  Fleet  at  the  present  moment,  and  we  have  also  the 
Royal  Naval  Reserve,  which  is  available  for  us  to  fall  back 
upon."  * 

Substantially,  then,  there  was  no  change  of  policy  as 
regards  either  the  Army  or  Navy  during  the  six  years  of 
the  Tory  administration.   The  continuity  of  policy  and  the 
steady  maintenance  by  the  Government  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  of  expenditure  at  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty  at 
the  low  level  fixed  by  their  predecessors  in  office  was 
the   more   remarkable,   as    there   was   a  very   distinct 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  new  Government  as  regards 
Foreign,  Indian,  and  Colonial  questions.     There  was  a 
more    decidedly   forward    and    imperial    policy.      The 
British    Government,   under   the   leadership    of   Lord 
Beaconsfield   in    1878,    was    principally   concerned   in 
opposing   the    advance   of   Russia   to   Constantinople. 
The  Mediterranean  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Dardanelles. 
A  vote   of   credit  was    submitted    to    Parliament    for 
de6,000,000.     At  the  Congress  of  Berlin  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  on  behalf  of  England,  succeeded,  by  his  determined 
attitude   and   by  a  threat  of* war,  in  reversing  many 
of  the  principal  stipulations  exacted  from  the  Turks  by 
the  Russians  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stephano.     Thus 
Macedonia  was  again  placed  under  the  cruel  yoke  of  the 
Sultan,  and  Great  Britain  incurred  fresh  obligations  on 
behalf  of  the  Turkish  Empire.     The  island  of  Cyprus 
*  Hansard,  ccxxxviii.  p.  1403. 
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was  brought  under  British  control  with  the  object  of 
being  a  "place  d'armes,"  where  a  British  force  might, 
if  necessary,  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  new  obli- 
gations. In  India  the  old  frontier  policy  of  Lord 
Lawrence  was  reversed.  A  quarrel  was  picked  with 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan ;  that  country  was  invaded, 
and  a  large  part  of  it,  with  Candahar  as  its  centre,  was 
occupied  with  the  intention  of  permanently  holding  it. 

In  South  Africa  there  was  also  a  forward  policy,  lead- 
ing to  great  extensions  of  territory  and  involving  this 
country  in  fresh  responsibilities.  War  was  made  with 
the  Zulus  and  a  protectorate  was  asserted  over  their 
territory.  The  Kepublic  of  the  Transvaal  was  annexed 
without  the  consent  of  its  legislature,  and  this  initial 
wrong  was  the  beginning  of  the  woes  of  South  Africa. 

In  spite  of  this  forward  policy  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  make  any  substantial  additions  to  the 
military  and  naval  forces.  The  Navy  Estimates  for 
1879  proposed  the  same  number  of  men  as  those  for 
1875,  and  rather  less  money.  The  Army  Estimates 
were  raised  to  a  little  over  15  J  millions,  a  small  increase 
having  regard  to  the  restless  and  aggressive  policy 
of  the  Government  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world. 
This  policy  formed  the  main  subject  of  attack  in  the 
General  Election,  which  occurred  in  1880,  and  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  return  to  power.  In  this,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's second  Administration,  Lord  Northbrook  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  and  Mr.  Childers 
at  the  War  Ofiice.  They  maintained  in  these  two  de- 
partments the  policy  which  had  been  settled  in  1869-70, 
and  had  been  continued,  as  we  have  seen,  without  sub- 
stantial alteration,  by  the  Government  of  1875-80. 

Mr.  Childers  and  his  successor  at  the  War  Office, 
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Lord  Hartington,  made  no  serious  addition  to  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  Army.  They  left  the  expenditure 
on  it  very  much  as  they  had  found  it,  at  15 J  millions. 
There  were  numerous  demands  on  the  Army  for  service 
abroad  during  this  period.  There  were  two  expeditions 
to  Egypt,  for  both  of  which  men  in  the  Army  Reserve 
were  called  out. 

In  the  case  of  the  Navy  the  expenditure  of  the 
previous  ten  years  was  maintained,  without  substantial 
increase,  during  the  first  five  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
second  administration,  and  until  near  its  close.  The 
British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  was  unusually  active 
during  this  period.  It  led  the  way  in  a  demonstration 
at  Dulcigno  in  1880  against  the  Turks.  It  bombarded 
Alexandria  in  1882.  It  covered  the  landing  in  Egypt 
of  Lord  Wolseley's  two  expeditions.  These  proceedings 
were  such  as  were  likely  to  rouse  the  susceptibilities  of 
France,  which  had  always  been  jealous  of  British  ascend- 
ency in  Egypt.  They  would  not  have  been  undertaken 
unless  the  British  Admiralty  had  been  very  confident  as 
to  the  superiority  of  the  British  fleet  in  these  waters. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Lord  Northbrook, 
between  1880  and  1883,  gradually  but  continually  and 
considerably  added  to  the  expenditure  on  armour-plated 
ships,  and  hastened  their  construction.  This  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  France,  during  the  same  period,  was 
making  very  great  efforts  to  strengthen  the  materiel  of 
her  fleet,  which  had  fallen  greatly  behindhand  during  the 
Franco-German  War  and  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing. She  was  further  hampered  by  the  fact  that  her 
naval  authorities  had  very  unwisely  continued  to  con- 
struct wooden  vessels  with  armour-plates  on  their  sides 
for  some  years  after  England  had  entirely  substituted 
iron   and  steel   for   wood.     Lord  Northbrook  properly 
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pointed  out  that  this  justification  for  the  activity  in 
French  dockyards  was  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by 
any  of  the  alarmists  who  were  constantly  drawing  com- 
parisons between  the  Navies  of  England  and  France. 


CHAPTEK   IV 

GENERAL  REVIEW — 1863-84 

AS  the  year  1884  was  the  last  of  the  regime  of 
economy,  which  had  been  inaugurated  more  than 
twenty  years  before  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  as  it  has 
been  followed  by  a  period  lasting  up  to  the  present  year 
of  continually  expanding  expenditure  both  on  Army  and 
Navy,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  fact  that  fi-om  1863 
to  1884  inclusively,  the  naval  expenditure  of  England 
had  averaged  about  £10,000,000  a  year,  falling  to  about 
9J  millions  from  1865-6  to  1871-3,  rising  again  in 
1876-7  (owing  to  exceptional  causes)  to  11  and  12 
millions,  and  falling  again  in  1879-84  to  lOJ  millions. 
During  this  period  the  naval  expenditure  of  France  was 
also  very  stationary,  varying  from  6J  millions  to  7J — or 
in  the  proportion  of  about  two  to  our  three.  The  Army 
during  the  same  period  had  been  maintained  at  about 
the  same  rate  of  expenditure,  showing  some  tendency 
during  the  later  years  to  increase.  Its  yearly  cost  had 
varied  between  14  millions  and  16  millions. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  period  was  devoid  of 
difficulties  and  of  foreign  complications  as  compared 
with  the  earlier  period.  Our  difficulties  with  France 
were  not,  indeed,  so  great,  but  there  were  questions  in 
every  part  of   the   world   requiring    the    attention   of 
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England,  involving  wars,  or  threatenings  of  wars,  small 
and  great.  It  has  never  been  alleged  that  England 
suffered  in  any  of  these  questions,  or  in  any  disputes 
which  arose  with  other  Powers,  from  the  insufficiency  of 
its  forces  to  back  up  its  diplomacy.  Foreign  Powers 
were  doubtless  influenced  not  merely  by  the  actual  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  of  the  kingdom,  but  by  the  latent 
strength  arising  from  such  vast  maritime  resources  and 
such  an  immense  superiority  in  financial  credit. 

During  the  twenty-one  years  under  review  the  British 
Admiralty  had  been  presided  over  by  such  statesmen  as 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Mr.  Corry,  Mr.  Childers, 
Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 
and  Lord  Northbrook,  all  of  whom  had  in  turn  been 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  our  shores,  of  our  Empire, 
and  our  commerce,  with  an  expenditure  of  about 
iilO,000,000  a  year,  and  with  a  force  of  seamen  and 
marines  averaging  about  60,000.  During  this  long 
period  there  had  been  no  real  difference  as  to  naval 
policy  between  the  two  political  parties.  Among  those 
who  filled  the  most  responsible  post  of  First  Naval  Lord 
at  the  Admiralty  were  such  officers  as  Admirals  Sir 
Frederick  Grey,  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  Sir  Hastings 
Yelverton,  Sir  George  Wellesley,  and  Sir  A.  C. 
Key — men  of  the  highest  capacity  and  professional 
reputation,  equal  to  any  officers  at  the  head  of  the  service 
before  those  times  or  since.  They  were  content  to  be 
responsible  for  the  existing  state  of  the  Navy. 

The  number  of  seamen  and  marines,  and  the  num- 
ber of  ships  in  commission  were  maintained  at  about 
the  same  rate.  The  tonnage  of  new  ships  constructed 
in  the  dockyards  or  by  private  contract  was  added  to, 
and  the  increase  of  about  one  million  in  the  Navy 
Estimates  during  this  period  was  mainly  devoted  to  this 
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purpose.  Careful  watch  was  kept  on  what  was  being 
done  in  this  respect  by  other  countries,  and  especially 
by  France.  It  was  held  that  if  the  battleships  of 
England  were  maintained  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
two  to  those  of  France,  which  meant  as  a  rule  that 
England's  fighting  fleet  was  equal  to  those  of  any  two 
other  naval  Powers,  the  position  of  this  country  was 
perfectly  safe.  During  this  period  demands  were  not 
unfrequently  made  for  large  increases  of  the  Navy, 
and  especially  in  respect  of  the  building  of  more 
ironclads  and  cruisers.  But  these  efforts  were  resisted 
by  the  successive  heads  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  ex- 
Ministers  generally  supported  those  in  power  in 
opposing  extravagant  schemes  in  this  direction.  The 
arguments  used  for  this  purpose  were  to  the  effect,  that 
it  would  be  very  unwise  and  impolitic,  by  large  and 
spasmodic  efforts,  to  increase  the  Navy,  as  it  would  only 
induce  other  Powers,  and  especially  France,  to  follow 
our  example,  with  the  result  that  in  the  end  we  should 
find  ourselves  in  no  better  position,  relatively  to  others, 
than  before  such  increases ;  and,  further,  that  any  great 
increase  in  shipbuilding  would,  in  the  rapidly  advancing 
development  of  naval  science,  result  in  multiplying  types 
of  vessels,  which  in  a  very  short  time  would  become 
obsolete  and  useless. 


•'  If,"  said  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  in  1880,  "  we  had  spent  £15,000,000 
ten  years  ago  in  building  other  ships,  we  should  find  ourselves  at 
the  present  time  in  a  very  awkward  position.  This  is  the  extreme 
difficulty  in  which  we  are  placed ;  science  is  advancing  now  more 
rapidly,  guns  are  becoming  more  powerful,  armour  is  increasing  in 
extent  and  thickness,  and  this  process  going  on,  step  by  step,  would 
be  sufiicient  in  itself  to  render  a  vessel  laid  down  ten  years  ago 
almost  obsolete  by  the  time  she  might  be  completed.  Therefore  it 
requires  the  utmost  prudence  in  order  to  avoid  the  undertaking 
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of  work  which  might  afterwards  be  found  to  be  useless  to  the 
country."  * 

The  arguments  against  abnormal  and  spasmodic  addi- 
tions to  the  Navy  have  never  been  better  stated  than* 
by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  when  Secretai7  of 
the  Admiralty  in  1883.     Speaking  in  that  capacity  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  said : — 

'*  We  have  been  invited  by  writers  of  great  authority  in  the 
public  Press  to  take  another  course,  to  open  up  a  new  era  of 
great  Naval  expenditure,  and  to  launch  forth  upon  a  sea  of  new 
projects  and  unknown  expense  in  shipbuilding.  .  .  .  We  are  not 
disposed  to  follow  that  advice.  In  the  first  place,  we  believe  that 
we  are  quietly  and  steadily  making  and  preparing  such  additions 
to  the  Navy  as  fully  to  maintain  our  position.  In  the  second 
place,  I  would  ask  the  Committee  what  would  be  the  effect  in| 
Europe  if  England  were  suddenly  to  embark  on  a  new  career  of! 
Naval  Expenditure,  and  possibly  set  the  example  of  a  fresh  inter- 1 
national  rivalry  on  the  sea,  which  could  in  the  end  but  add  to  the 
miseries  which  the  system  of  portentous  military  establishments 
already  inflicts  on  the  world  ?  And,  in  the  third  place,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  it  would  be  the 
height  of  unwisdom  to  make  a  sudden  and  fresh  start  in  Naval 
construction  it  is  now,  for  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
at  the  present  moment  everything  is  unsettled.  The  gun  and 
its  mountings,  the  torpedo  and  its  discharge,  the  degree  and 
extent  of  a  ship's  protection,  the  character  and  position  and  distri- 
bution of  her  armament — these  and  many  other  questions  are 
subjects  of  experiment  and  controversy ;  and  the  inventions  of 
science  and  the  versatile  development  of  the  art  of  war  may  at 
any  moment  dictate  some  new  change.  Surely,  then,  we  arej 
bound  now  more  than  ever  to  proceed  carefully  and  tentatively,) 
following  closely  upon  known  experience,  and  confining  our  opera-| 
tions  to  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary.  This  is  the  policy 
of  Lord  Northbrook  and  his  Colleagues  in  the  present  Naval 
Administration,  and  it  is  the  only  one  that  the  Government  are 
prepared  to  recommend  to  Parliament  and  the  country."  f 

It  will  be  seen  later  how  completely  the  wisdom  of  this 

argument  and  the  truth  of  these  predictions  were  verified. 

*  Hansard  (3rd  series),  ecli.,  p.  602.      f  Ibid.,  cclxxvii.,  p.  603. 
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The  maintenance  of  naval  and  military  expenditure 
at  so  moderate  a  level — a  very  low  one  as  it  now 
appears  when  we  look  at  recent  developments — was, 
without  doubt,  greatly  due  to  the  unceasing  efforts  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  when  Prime  Minister,  on  behalf  of 
economy.  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  believe 
that  similar  views  on  this  subject  were  held  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  the  latter 
of  whom,  though  sitting  on  the  opposite  benches,  shared 
to  a  great  degree,  in  matters  of  finance,  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Gladstone. 


CHAPTEK    V 

RESULTS     OF     ECONOMIES 

IT  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  the  main  object 
aimed  at  by  those  responsible  for  confining  the 
military  expenditure  of  the  country  within  moderate  limits/ 
was  to  make  possible  the  reduction  of  taxation,  particu-l 
larly  of  Customs  duties,  which  impeded  trade,  restricted! 
employment,  and  pressed  hardly  on  the  population.' 
Such  duties  were  swept  away  in  hundreds  by  Sir  Kobert 
Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Full  justice  cannot  be  done 
to  those  concerned  in  guarding  the  public  purse  with 
such  care,  without  reference  to  what  was  effected  as  a 
consequence  of  their  economies.  In  Mr.  Gladstone's 
case,  the  record  must  go  back  to  the  year  1860,  when 
he  entered  upon  his  policy  of  fiscal  reform,  partly  in 
connection  with  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  but 
also  largely  independent  of  that  transaction.  Although, 
as  we  have  shown,  his  efforts  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
Cabinet  at  this  period,  and  until  1863,  to  resist  in- 
creases of  military  expenditure,  were  not  so  effective 
and  successful  as  he  desired,  yet  it  is  certain  that,  but 
for  his  strenuous  exertions,  there  would  have  been  far 
more  lavish  outlay,  and  his  fiscal  reforms  would  have 
been  rendered  impossible. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  remissions  and  reductions  of  customs 
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duties  in  1860  were  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
and  increasing  our  trade  with  France;  but  they  had 
also  a  political  object,  to  stem  the  military  and  naval 
antagonism  which  was  traditional  between  the  two 
countries.  They  formed  the  coping-stone  of  the  policy 
of  Free  Trade.  The  number  of  articles  in  the  tariff 
were  reduced  from  four  hundred  and  nineteen  to  forty- 
eight.  Among  those  freed  from  duties  were  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  tallow,  oranges  and  lemons,  paper,  &c.,  while 
duties  on  timber,  currants  and  figs  were  largely  reduced. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal  to  repeal  the  excise  duty  on 
paper  was  rejected  in  1860  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  was,  however,  carried  in  the  next  year  over  that 
House,  by  being  included  in  the  general  Finance  Bill 
of  the  year.  It  entailed  a  loss  of  revenue  of  over  a 
million,  a  small  price  indeed  for  the  vast  resulting  benefit 
of  a  cheap  press.  By  the  later  efforts  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  successors  at  the  Treasury,  the  timber  duty,  the 
sugar  duty,  and  the  remaining  duty  of  Is.  a  quarter  on 
corn  were  abolished.  The  income  tax  which  had  been 
temporarily  raised  to  lOd.  in  the  £  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
1860,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  his  fiscal  reforms,  was 
reduced  to  3d.  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  First 
Administration,  and  the  duty  on  tea  was  lowered  from 
Is.  3d.  to  4d. 

No  one  can  possibly  have  a  doubt  as  to  the  beneficial 
effect  of  these  fiscal  reforms  and  reductions  of  taxation 
on  the  general  condition  of  the  population.  They  went 
hand  in  hand  with  Free  Trade.  The  consumption  of 
articles  of  food,  of  corn,  meat,  butter,  eggs,  sugar, 
tea,  &c.,  was  greatly  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
population.  Deposits  were  accumulated  in  the  Savings 
Banks  in  increasing  ratios.  Pauperism  and  offences 
against  property   were   continuously   diminished,   both 
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absolutely  and,  of  course,  still  more  in  proportion  to 
the  population.  Trade  developed,  and  the  wages  of  the 
working  classes  rose  with  unexampled  rapidity. 

The  revenue  under  this  policy,  in  spite  of  the  great 
remissions  and  reductions  of  taxes,  went  forward  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Public  credit  so  greatly  improved 
that  it  was  found  possible  to  effect  a  notable  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  interest  of  the  debt.  Large  amounts  of 
debt  were  paid  off  out  of  surplus  revenue.  Important 
subventions  were  made  from  the  national  treasury  in 
aid  of  local  rates. 

It  is  absolutely  certain  that,  if  the  same  measure  had 
been  taken  of  the  military  and  naval  needs  of  the 
Empire  during  the  period  referred  to,  as  in  the  last 
ten  years,  none  of  these  reductions  of  taxation  would 
have  been  possible.  It  would  have  been  necessary  to 
increase  taxation  instead  of  remitting  it ;  and  the  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  people — which  was 
so  marked — would  not  have  been  effected. 


PART    III 

THE  GROWTH  OF  MILITARISM 


CHAPTER  I 

SPASMODIC   NAVAL   INCREASES,    1884-92 

IN  the  year  1884  there  arose  an  agitation  in  the 
Press  and  in  the  country  for  an  increase  of  the 
Navy,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  symptoms  which 
had  been  described  in  earlier  years  by  Cobden.  The 
responsibility  for  this  must  be  attributed  mainly  to  Mr. 
W.  T.  Stead,  then  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
and  to  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  (later,  by  the  turn  of  the 
political  wheel.  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and  now 
Secretary  of  State  for  War),  the  writer  of  the  able 
articles  which  appeared  in  that  paper,  rousing  public 
attention  to  the  subject.  Whether  the  facts  and  con- 
tentions on  which  this  agitation  was  based  were  well  or 
ill  founded,  is  a  matter  of  very  slight  importance  at  the 
present  time,  in  view  of  the  gigantic  proportions  to 
which  naval  expenditure  has  risen  in  the  last  ten 
years — far  beyond  anything  which  extreme  alarmists 
hoped  for  or  dreamt  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  argu- 
ments at  that  time  were  based  almost  wholly  on  com- 
parisons between  the  British  and  French  Navies.  It 
was  alleged,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  former  had  fallen 
behindhand  in  this  naval  rivalry,  and  that  the  position 
of  England  was  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  On  the 
other,  it  was  replied  that  these  comparisons  were  founded 
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on  imperfect  knowledge  or  appreciation  of  the  facts. 
It  was  maintained  that  lame  ducks  were  counted  in  the 
list  of  battleships  on  the  one  side  and  not  on  the  other  ; 
that  vessels  projected  in  the  French  programme,  the 
building  of  which  was  to  be  spread  over  a  long  term  of 
years,  were  counted  in  the  list ;  and  that  no  allowance  was 
made  for  the  fact  that  the  average  time  of  construction 
of  ironclads  was  very  much  longer  in  France  than  in 
England,  and  that  the  cost  of  building  was  far  gi-eater. 
No  consideration  was  given  to  the  fact  referi'ed  to  in 
the  speech  of  Lord  Northbrook,  hereafter  quoted,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  French  ironclads,  being  con- 
structed of  wood,  were  rapidly  perishing,  while  those  of 
England,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  constructed  of 
iron  and  steel.  Little  regard  was  had  to  the  greater 
size  and  power  of  the  British  ironclads.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  this  controversy,  it  is  certain  that  the  journalists 
won.  Their  arguments,  worked  up  in  a  highly  sensa- 
tional manner  with  much  literary  skill,  had  the  effect 
of  exciting  alarm,  gradually  increasing  till  it  reached 
the  dimensions  of  panic  in  the  mind  of  the  public.  As 
a  result  the  Government,  late  in  1884,  felt  compelled 
to  give  way,  and  the  first  of  the  many  spasmodic 
increases  of  the  Navy,  which  have  distinguished  the 
past  twenty  years,  was  entered  upon. 

There  were  certain  features  common  to  all  these 
abnormal  efiforts  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  In  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  Ministers  responsible  for  them  had, 
within  a  few  months  before  propounding  them,  stated, 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  their  entire  satisfaction 
with  the  existing  state  of  the  Navy,  had  deprecated  any 
large  increase,  and  had  pointed  out  the  objections  to 
the  adoption  of  large  programmes,  and  to  building 
vessels  by  the  score.     Thus  in  1883  Lord  Northbrook 
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defended  his  naval  policy  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
while  asserting  in  the  strongest  terms  that  no  Govern- 
ment could  for  a  moment  allow  any  nation  to  take  a 
position  of  equality  at  sea  with  England,  objected  to 
his  Government  being  forced  to  enter  upon  a  greatly 
extended  programme  of  shipbuilding,  which  was  pressed 
on  him  on  the  ground  that  the  French  Government 
was  making  special  exertions  to  rival  us.  He  explained 
the  activity  in  the  French  dockyards,  as  follows  : — 

*'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  great 
activity  has  prevailed  in  France  in  the  construction  of  ships. 
But  this  activity  is  due  to  a  policy  which  has  been  openly  declared, 
and  the  reason  of  which  I  have  no  scruple  in  stating,  because  it  has 
been  stated  in  authentic  documents  which  have  been  laid  before  the 
French  Chamber.  During  the  Franco-German  War  the  French 
Government  were  unable  to  devote  the  average  attention  and 
expenditure  to  their  navy,  added  to  which  they  have  taken  a  dif- 
ferent course  to  ourselves  in  the  construction  of  their  ironclad 
ships.  Almost  all  the  French  ironclads  up  to  a  recent  date  have 
been  built  of  wood,  whereas  we  have  adopted  iron  and  steel  from  a 
much  earlier  date  in  our  construction.  Wooden  ships  have  not 
the  same  length  of  existence  as  iron  and  steel  vessels,  and  there- 
fore it  was  the  opinion  of  a  Commission  of  the  French  Chamber  in 
the  year  1872  that  in  a  certain  number  of  years  a  considerable 
number  of  wooden  armour-plated  ships  would  become  unserviceable, 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  replace  them  with  new  ships. 
The  programme  laid  down  in  accordance  with  that  Eeport  is  being 
gradually  carried  out  by  the  French  Government.  No  one  who 
has  considered  the  question  will  think  that  the  gradual  fulfilment 
of  such  a  programme  ought  to  give  rise  to  any  susceptibility  on  our 
part.  ...  It  must  be  recollected  that  when  the  expenditure  began 
this  country  was  in  a  position  of  great  superiority  to  France  in 
respect  to  ironclad  ships,  and  that  the  expenditure  of  France  was 
in  order  to  bring  up  her  Navy,  which  had  been  reduced  to  a  low 
ebb,  to  a  moderate  and  fair  strength."  * 

In  spite  of  these  views  Lord  Northbrook,  in  1884, 
proposed  a  large  increase  in  the  construction  of  ships 

*  Hansard,  cclxxviii.  p.  45. 
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for  the  Navy.  Five  and  a  half  millions  were  to  be 
expended  for  the  purpose,  three  millions  of  which  were 
for  the  construction  of  one  ironclad,  five  belted  cruisers, 
ten  gunboats,  and  thirty  torpedo  boats,  ^61,600,000 
for  ordnance,  and  ^£825,000  for  coaling  stations.  In 
proposing  this  programme  Lord  Northbrook,  in  the 
Lords,  and  Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  made  most  reassuring  statements  as  to 
the  comparative  strength  of  the  British  and  French 
Navies.  Of  ironclads  of  the  best  modern  type  England, 
it  was  said,  had  thirty  of  210,000  tons,  France  nine- 
teen, of  127,000  tons.  The  Annual  Register  for  the 
year  1884,  commenting  on  this  new  programme, 
said  : — 

"  There  were  a  few  anti-alarmists  or  sceptics  who  declared  that 
the  outcry  in  the  newspapers  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  the  work 
of  the  professional  advisers  of  the  Admiralty,  assisted  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  large  shipbuilders,  whose  yards  were  empty  and 
whose  trade  was  temporarily  at  a  standstill." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  while  the  demand  from  out- 
side had  mainly  arisen  with  reference  to  ironclads,  a 
very  small  part  of  the  money  appropriated  in  the  new 
programme  was  devoted  to  the  construction  of  battle- 
ships. The  bulk  of  it  was  to  be  expended  on  cruisers 
and  torpedo  vessels.  All  the  vessels  built  under  this 
scheme  have  become  obsolete,  although  only  eighteen 
years  have  elapsed  since  their  completion. 

The  proposal  of  Lord  Northbrook  was  put  forward  as 
one  intended  to  increase  the  shipbuilding  for  a  time  only, 
and  not  as  a  permanent  increase  of  naval  expenditure. 
No  addition  was  made  to  the  number  of  seamen  and 
marines,  nor  was  it  suggested  that  our  foreign  squadrons 
should  be  increased.  It  was  simply  an  addition  to-^the 
materiel  of  the  Navy.     The  proposal  caused  a"  large^^ 
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addition  to  the  naval  expenditure  for  the  next  three 
years.  The  excess  for  1885  over  1884  was  iG2,100,000, 
and  for  1886  ^62,505,000.  In  1886,  in  spite  of  this 
large  increase,  Lord  Charles  Beresford  made  a  vigorous 
effort  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  further  great 
increase  of  our  naval  force.  He  would  not,  he  said, 
urge  the  Government  to  build  more  ironclads,  because 
the  French  had  left  off  constructing  vessels  of  that 
kind,  but  he  insisted  upon  the  necessity  for  building 
twenty  more  large  cruisers  at  a  cost  of  five  and  a  half 
millions.  His  motion  for  this  object  was  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Commons  by  206  to  98.  If  these  twenty 
cruisers  had  been  constructed  they  would  by  this  time 
have  become  obsolete  and  useless. 

In  1886,  on  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  brief  Home 
Rule  Administration  and  the  accession  to  the  position  of 
Premier  of  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Lord  George 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  were  placed  respectively 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office.  At  the 
close  of  the  year,  on  the  preparation  of  the  estimates  for 
the  coming  year,  1887-8,  a  conflict  arose  between  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Admiralty 
and  War  Office.  It  has  since  transpired  that  the 
former  had  in  view  for  the  coming  session  a  large  finan- 
cial scheme,  involving  the  remission  and  readjustment 
of  taxation.  For  the  furtherance  of  this  it  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  not  very  considerable  reduction  of 
expenditure.  By  strong  pressure,  as  he  subsequently 
explained,  he  was  able  to  induce  Lord  George  Hamilton 
to  consent  to  a  reduction  of  the  Navy  Estimates  by  about 
^6700,000.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  however,  was.  obdurate 
with  regard  to   the  Army  Estimates,  which  showed  an 
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excess  of  ^6300,000  over  those  of  the  previous  year. 
There  was  not  a  single  item,  he  said,  on  which  he  could 
conscientiously  accept  any  reduction.  On  the  matter 
being  referred  to  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Salisbuiy  refused 
to  support  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  against 
his  War  Minister,  and  in  consequence  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  resigned.  In  a  subsequent  explanation  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session  of  1887,  he  said  that  he 
had  resigned  because  he  was  unable  to  become  respon- 
sible for  the  estimates  for  the  coming  year.  He  was 
deeply  and  repeatedly  pledged  by  many  speeches  made 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  a  policy  of  retrench- 
ment and  economy,  because  he  was  convinced,  from 
what  he  had  seen  at  the  Treasury,  that  such  a  course 
was  not  only  necessary  but  perfectly  feasible.  He 
said  : — 

*'  If  you  take  the  ten  years — from  1874  to  1884— you  will  find 
that  the  average  expenditure  on  the  Army  and  Navy  amounted  to 
£25,000,000,  that  that  standard  of  £25,000,000  was  very  closely 
adhered  to  during  those  ten  years ;  but  if  you  take  the  three  years, 
1885-6,  1886-7,  together  with  1887-8,  .  .  .  you  will  find  that  the 
average  expenditure  has  risen  from  £25,000,000  to  over  £31,000,000, 
an  increase  perfectly  sudden,  only  the  lapse  of  one  year  between 
the  two  averages,  an  increase  of  just  about  £6,000,000  a  year.  .  .  . 
It  was  only  when  I  found  from  the  view  they  (his  colleagues)  held 
that  they  were  absolutely  unable  to  make  even  the  commencement 
of  an  effort  to  return  to  a  more  normal  state  of  expenditure  that  I 
was  forced — forced  by  a  power  far  greater  than  party  ties ;  forced 
by  what  I  had  said  in  the  autumn  ;  forced  by  the  knowledge  which 
I  had  acquired  at  the  Treasury— to  send  my  resignation  to  Lord 
Salisbury.  ...  I  wrote  on  the  20th  of  December  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury. ...  If  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  is  conducted  with 
skill  and  judgment,  our  present  large  and  increasing  armaments 
are  quite  unnecessary,  and  the  taxation  which  they  involve  quite 
unjustifiable.  ...  I  remember  the  vulnerable  and  scattered  charac- 
ter of  the  Empire,  the  universality  of  our  commerce,  ^the  peaceful 
tendency  of  our  democratic  electorate,  the  hard  times,  the  pressure 
of  competition,  and  the  high  taxation  now  imposed,  and,  with  these 
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facts  vividly  before  me,  I  decline  to  be  a  party  to  encouraging  the 
military  and  militant  circle  of  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  to 
join  in  the  high  and  desperate  stakes  which  other  nations  seem  to 
be  forced  to  risk."* 

Lord  George  Hamilton  found  no  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing and  justifying,  in  the  session  of  1887,  the  not 
inconsiderable  reduction  which  had  been  forced  upon 
him  by  the  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
reduction,  he  said,  had  been  found  compatible  with  a 
material  increase  in  the  effective  strength  of  the  Navy. 
The  number  and  power  of  ships  in  the  first  reserve 
would  be  much  in  excess  of  any  similar  provision  for 
many  previous  years.  The  results  thus  achieved  had 
been  attained  partly  by  policy,  partly  by  improved 
methods  of  administration.  The  large  augmentation  in 
the  fighting  strength  of  the  Navy  effected  simultane- 
ously with  a  reduction  of  annual  expenditure  was  evi- 
dence that  naval  finance,  so  far  as  outlay  and  return 
were  concerned,  was  at  length  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. It  would  be  possible,  he  said,  under  a  system  of 
judicious  management,  to  associate  for  some  time  to 
come  a  reduction  of  expenditure  with  an  increase  of 
efficiency.  He  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  statement  to 
a  consideration  of  the  money  value  of  the  fleet  and  an 
estimate  of  the  annual  expenditure  necessary  for  the 
replacement  of  vessels  becoming  obsolete  from  age  or 
otherwise.  It  was  only  on  a  knowledge  of  this,  he  said, 
that  a  continuous  naval  policy  could  be  based.  He 
estimated  the  annual  depreciation  which  ought  to  be 
replaced  by  new  constructions  at  £1,803,000.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  said,  the  aggregate  expenditure  on 
new  constructions  from  1865  down  to  the  completion 
of  Lord  Northbrook's  progi-amme  would  amount  to 
*  Hansard,  cccx.  p.  59,  3rd  series. 
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^£39,119,000,  or  an  average  of  ^61,718,000  per  annum. 
The  estimates  for  the  current  year  provided  ^92,663,000 
for  new  constructions,  including  ^997,000  for  completing 
Lord  Northbrook's  programme. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  post  at  the  Treasury  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Goschen,  who,  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  between  1887  and  1892  and  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  between  1895  and  1900, 
was  largely  responsible  for  very  large  additions  to  the 
naval  expenditure  of  the  country.  It  appeared  that  the 
latest  demand  was  always  going  to  be  the  last  of  its 
kind  !     On  April  21,  1887,  Mr.  Goschen  said  :— 

•'We  may  look  forward,  I  trust,  to  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of 
this  financial  year  we  shall  have  arrived  at  a  great  diminution  of 
the  necessary  charge  which  has  been  made  on  the  taxpayers  owing 
to  these  exceptional  circumstances,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  arrangements  which  are  being  made  about  our  fast 
merchant  steamships,  adapting  them  at  a  very  small  cost  to  the 
State  for  naval  purposes,  and  the  arrangements  which  are  also  in 
progress  with  the  Colonies,  afford  good  reason  to  hope  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  naval  estimates  will  not  require  to 
be  swollen  by  exceptional  items  such  as  those  which  have  fallen  so 
heavily  upon  the  taxpayers  during  the  past  two  years." 

It  is  the  merchant  cruisers,  not  the  other  "  excep- 
tional items,"  that  have  disappeared  from  our  annual 
Budgets. 

Undoubtedly  the  retirement  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  on  the  ground  that  his  demands  for  retrench- 
ment at  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office  were  refused, 
permanently  weakened  the  cause  of  economy,  and 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  professionals  in  the 
great  spending  departments.  For  a  time,  however,  the 
effect  of  this  was  not  apparent.  Meanwhile  the  increased 
expenditure  in  1885  had  the  result,  predicted  by  those 
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who  advised  moderation,  of  inducing  a  large  increase  in 
the  naval  expenditure  of  France.  This  very  clearly 
appears  from  the  following  table  taken  from  The  Naval 
Annual : — 

COMPABATIVE    EXPENDITUBE     ON    NeW    VESSELS,     iNCLUDINa 

THEIR  Machinery,  but  Not  Including  Armaments, 
OP  Great  Britain  and  France. 


great  BRITAIN. 

FRANCE. 

& 

£ 

1884-5 

2,242,000 

1,510,000 

1885-6 

3,737,000 

1,355,000 

1886-7 

3,440,000 

1,759,000 

1887-3 

2,819,000 

2,518,000 

In  July,  1887,  there  occurred  the  Jubilee  Review  of 
the  Fleet  in  the  Solent;  128  vessels  were  gathered 
together,  including  26  ironclads,  4  protected  cruisers, 
25  unprotected  cruisers,  31  gunboats,  and  43  torpedo 
boats.  None  of  these  ironclads  or  cruisers  were  due 
to  Lord  Northbrook's  programme  of  1885.  In  the 
account  of  the  review  in  the  Times,  it  was  said  : — 

"Never  before  has  there  been  so  grand  a  display  of  the  naval 
force  of  the  country,  and  by  no  other  nation  in  the  world  could 
anything  be  shown  to  equal  it.  We  have  had  naval  reviews  at 
which  more  ships  were  present,  but  none  to  come  up  to  or 
approach  the  array  considered  as  a  fighting  force.  Of  the  vessels 
reviewed  no  small  number  would  have  been  each  a  match  for  an 
entire  navy  of  the  old  type."* 

This  fleet  was  made  up  of  vessels  in  reserve,  without 
drawing  upon  a  single  one  of  the  ships  composing  our 
foreign  squadrons.  It  was  manned  by  seamen  in  the 
depots  at  our  Home  Ports,  supplemented  by  the  Coast- 
guard Reseiwe.  Looking  down  the  long  list  of  vessels 
then  reviewed,  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  although  eighteen 
*  The  Timesy  July  24, 1887. 
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years  have  not  yet  elapsed,  there  is  not  one  of  them 
which  is  now  a  fighting  ship  of  any  value. 

During  the  years  1887  and  1888,  Lord  George 
Hamilton  resisted  a  further  extension  of  naval  expendi- 
ture. In  a  debate,  on  June  4,  1888,  raised  by  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  he  gave  cogent  arguments  against  a 
further  spasmodic  increase  of  shipbuilding. 

"  Under  the  policy  which  we  are  pursuing,"  he  said,  •*  by 
which  we  are  maintaining  our  shipbuilding  programme  at  a 
rate  much  in  excess  of  the  annual  depreciation  and  waste  of  the 
fleet,  we  shall  year  by  year  add  40  per  cent,  more  in  the  shape  of 
new  ships,  guns,  and  cruisers  than  we  shall  take  out  in  the  shape  of 
old  ships,  guns,  and  cruisers.  If  we  can  maintain  this  policy  over 
a  number  of  years  I  believe  that,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  we  shall 
have  more  judiciously  and  more  effectively  raised  the  strength 
of  the  Navy  than  if  we  had  entered  upon  any  hasty  and  spasmodic 
expenditure  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  a  portion  of  the 
expenditure  would  be  wasted  by  the  very  haste  requisite.  .  .  . 
When  I  first  accepted  of&ce  in  connection  with  the  Admiralty,  ex- 
penditure was  pressed  upon  me  in  connection  with  torpedoes.  The 
torpedo  happened  at  that  time  to  be  the  naval  fad,  and  a  most 
distinguished  and  able  writer,  M.  Gabriel  Charmes,  impressed  upon 
the  French  Government  the  importance  of  this  weapon.  I  was 
then  urged  to  rush  into  a  wholesale  expenditure  on  torpedo  boats 
and  torpedo-boat  catchers.  I  had  then  the  advice  of  wise  and 
sagacious  Naval  Lords,  who  told  me  that  in  their  opinion  the 
efficiency  of  torpedoes  was  over-rated,  and  I  think  I  acted  wisely 
in  taking  their  advice.  My  naval  advisers  now  do  not  advocate 
this  enormous  expenditure  on  cruisers,  and  I  intend  to  abide  by 
their  advice. 

"Suppose,  in  order  to  build  these  sixteen-knot  cruisers  you 
suspend  the  Sinking  Fund  and  raise  loans  a,nd  occupy  to  the  utmost 
the  producing  power  of  dockyards  and  gun-making  factories  ;  and 
then  suppose  the  French  built  four  or  five  cruisers  with  a  speed  of 
twenty-two  knots,  the  whole  work  would  have  to  be  done  over  again. 
I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  prevent  wholesale  expenditure 
such  as  that.  There  is  no  single  instance  in  which  ships  laid  down 
by  the  dozen  have  not  shown  defects  common  to  all  of  them,  which 
would  have  been  avoided  if  they  had  been  laid  down  gradually  and 
continuously  over  a  series  of  years."  * 


Hansard,  ccczzvi.  p.  1067,  Srd  series. 
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He  was  supported  in  these  views  by  the  late  Sir 
Arthur  Forwood,  then  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  who 
was  connected  with  the  shipping  trade  of  Liverpool. 
Speaking  on  the  Navy  Estimates  in  1888,  he  said : — 

"  An  increase  in  the  number  of  ships  to  be  laid  down  in  excess 
of  the  usual  yearly  shipbuilding  programme  is  fraught  with  danger. 
The  progress  of  science  in  the  construction  of  machinery  and  gun- 
nery, and  the  increase  in  the  development  of  explosives  is  so  rapid 
that  vessels,  which  this  year  may  be  far  ahead  of  those  possible 
competitors  belonging  to  foreign  nations,  have  in  a  brief  time  to  be 
relegated  to  quite  a  secondary  class." 

In  another  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1888 
Lord  George  Hamilton  said  that  he  had  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  strength  of  the  Navy  in  comparison  with 
that  of  France  was  sufficient,  and  in  his  memorandum 
in  explanation  of  the  Navy  Estimates  for  that  year  he 
said  : — 

"The  experience  gained  since  last  year  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  during  that  time  of  making  a  close  and  minute  com- 
parison between  the  strength  of  the  Navy  of  this  country  and 
that  of  foreign  Powers  confirms  my  previous  statement  that  our 
relative  superiority  is  undoubted." 

In  the  debate  on  the  estimates  for  the  same  year 
(1888)  Lord  George  Hamilton  said  that,  as  several 
ironclads  were  approaching  their  completion,  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  had  resolved  not  to  lay  down  any  new 
vessels  of  this  type  for  the  coming  year,  but  they 
proposed  to  commence  two  first-class  cruisers — the 
Blake  and  the  Blenheim — to  surpass  in  speed,  coal 
endurance,  protection,  and  armaments  anything  hitherto 
attempted. 

In  view  of  these  declarations  it  was  a  surprise  to  many 
people  when,  in  the  following  year.  Lord  George 
Hamilton  proposed  to  adopt  the  very  course  which  he 
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had  so  strongly  condemned,  to  commit  the  country 
to  a  great  increase  of  expenditure  on  new  ships,  and 
to  lay  down  a  very  large  number  of  them  at  once.  His 
scheme  pledged  the  country,  by  the  Naval  Defence  Act 
of  1889,  to  a  programme  of  shipbuilding  for  the  next 
five  years.  Seventy  new  vessels  were  to  be  constructed 
during  this  period,  at  a  cost  of  £21,500,000,  of  which 
£10,000,000  were  to  be  expended  in  ships  to  be  built 
by  contract,  including  their  armaments.  These  ten 
millions  were  not  to  appear  in  the  Navy  Estimates, 
but  were  to  be  provided  for  by  a  loan,  the  repayment 
of  which  was  spread  over  seven  years,  of  which  one- 
seventh  part  was  to  appear  in  the  public  accounts  in 
each  year  till  the  total  was  paid  off.  The  ships,  how- 
ever, were  to  be  completed  in  four  and  a  hairyears.  Of 
the  70  vessels,  8  were  to  be  battleships  of  a  far  larger 
type  than  any  previously  constructed,  viz.,  14,000  tons, 
with  a  speed  of  17J  knots ;  2  battleships  of  a  smaller 
type  of  9,000  tons ;  9  first-class  cruisers  of  7,500  tons 
and  with  a  speed  of  20  knots  ;  29  second-class  cruisers 
of  3,400  tons ;  4  sloops ;  and  18  torpedo-gunboats. 

The  effect  of  the  proposal  was  to  increase  the  annual 
expenditure  on  new  ships  for  seven  years  by  about 
£2,000,000  a  year,  of  which  £1,418,000  was  to  be  voted 
outside  the  estimates  for  seven  years,  on  the  under- 
standing that  this  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
permanent  addition  to  naval  expenditure,  but  as  a 
temporary  increase,  raising  the  standard  of  efficiency 
to  a  higher  point.  The  French  Government  had  met 
Lord  Northbrook's  increase,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a 
scheme  for  building  cruisers  and  torpedo  vessels,  rather 
than  armoured  battleships,  under  the  belief  that  the  days 
of  such  vessels  were  numbered,  and  that,  in  the  event  of 
war,  an  attack  by  cruisers  and  torpedo-vessels  on  the 
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mercantile  marine  of  England  would  lead  to  better  results 
than  an  attempt  to  meet  our  more  powerful  ironclads. 
In  1887-8,  however,  another  change  of  policy  took 
place  in  France.  Her  naval  authorities  reverted  to  the 
building  of  armoured  battleships,  and  the  expenditure 
on  new  ships  was  raised  to  dG2, 500,000,  or  nearly 
double  the  amount  expended  a  few  years  previously,  thus 
showing  the  effect  of  the  great  increase  in  England. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  France  was  apparently  the 
inducement  to  the  British  Government  to  make  a 
further  advance  in  the  competition  of  armaments. 
Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1889,  Lord 
George  Hamilton  said  : — 

"  I  had  hoped  some  two  years  ago  that  the  Nile  and  the  Trafalgar 
would  be  the  last  battleships  laid  down  in  this  country.  It  then 
appeared  as  if  there  was  to  be  a  general  cessation  of  armour-clad 
building,  and  that,  for  reasons  not  far  to  seek,  torpedo  boats  had 
come  into  use,  and  naval  officers  were  inclined  greatly  to  exaggerate 
the  effect  of  the  change.  The  result  was  that  the  second  European 
naval  Power,  France,  practically  suspended  her  armour-clad  build- 
ing, and  other  nations  followed  her  example,  but  since  then,  owing 
in  part  to  the  development  of  quick-firing  guns,  and  partly  to  the 
invention  of  new  explosives,  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to 
battleship  building.  Therefore  it  is  our  duty,  as  we  find  our 
neighbours  are  pushing  forward  the  building  of  this  class  of  ships, 
to  make  similar  efforts.  We  cannot  fail  to  take  cognisance  of  the 
fact.  We  may  talk  of  our  supremacy  on  the  sea,  but  that 
supremacy  is  measured'  by  the  number  of  battleships  we  can 
put  into  line.  ...  I  have  endeavoured  during  the  past  year  to 
study  the  speeches  of  those  who  have  in  previous  years  held  my 
position,  so  as  to  ascertain  what  was  the  paramount  idea  underlying 
their  utterances  when  they  spoke  of  the  standard  of  strength  on 
which  our  naval  establishment  should  be  maintained.  I  think  the 
leading  idea  has  been  that  our  establishment  should  be  on  such  a 
scale  that  it  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the  naval  strength  of  any 
two  other  countries."  * 

This,  we  believe,  was  the  first  time  that  this  standard 
*  Hansard,  cccxxxiii.  p.  1170. 
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of  relative  strength  was  officially  announced,  namely, 
that  the  British  fleet  should  equal  those  of  the  two  next 
greatest  naval  Powers.  In  earlier  times  the  standard 
had  been  that  our  fleet  should  exceed  that  of  France  by 
50  per  cent.  But  with  the  growth  of  other  navies  the 
standard  was  altered.  No  more  was  intended  by  the  new 
standard  than  that,  ship  for  ship,  and  man  for  man,  our 
numbers  should  equal  those  of  any  two  other  Powers. 

No  attempt,  however,  was  made  to  show  that  the 
British  force  failed,  at  the  time  when  the  new  spasmodic 
programme  was  started,  to  comply  with  this  standard ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  figures  which  Lord  George  Hamilton 
had  given  in  the  previous  year  of  completed  armoured 
vessels  showed  that  our  fleet  was  fully  up  to  the  level 
of  the  two  next  greatest  naval  Powers. 

The  Government,  it  was  stated,  entertained  the  hope 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  raise  the  permanent 
normal  expenditure.  Mr.  Goschen  (then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer),  in  defending  the  Government  proposals, 
said  :  **  In  this  effort  we  are  both  making  up  for  arrears 
and  forestalling  the  efforts  of  the  futm-e.  ...  It  is  an 
exceptional  effort  we  are  making."*  Parliament  was 
led  to  hope  that  at  the  end  of  five  or  seven  years  it 
would  be  possible  to  revert  to  the  normal  expenditure. 

Speaking  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Naval  Defence 
Bill  from  the  front  Opposition  Bench,  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  said : — 

•'  I  think  the  greatest  objection  to  the  policy  of  this  measure  is 
that  it  will  only  stimulate  other  Powers  to  adopt  the  same  course, 
and  thus  entail  fresh  expenditure  on  the  part  of  this  country. 
Indeed,  this  appears  to  be  the  case  from  what  has  already  been 
said  in  the  German  Beichstag  and  in  other  countries,  and  I  have 


Hansard,  cccxzzv.  1931,  3rd  series. 
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not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  great  increase  of  our  Navy  will 
involve  a  relative  increase  of  that  of  France.  ...  I  venture  to 
ask  again  when  in  the  past  it  would  have  been  wise  policy  to 
expend  ten  millions  beyond  the  normal  estimates  on  ironclads  ? 
Would  it  have  been  wise  to  spend  this  amount  on  ships  of  the 
Warrior  class,  or  later  on  ships  of  the  Sultan  class  ?  For  that  sum 
we  might  have  had  twenty  Warriors  or  fifteen  Sultans.  Would 
it  have  been  wise  policy  to  have  built  eleven  or  twelve  ships  of  the 
Nile  type  ?  If  it  could  not  have  been  wise  then,  why  should  it  be 
wise  now  to  expend  this  amount  on  types  of  the  present  time  ?  .  .  . 
No  one  can  say  what  the  next  few  years  may  not  bring  forth.  The 
vessels  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  build  will  in  their  turn  be 
rendered  as  obsolete  by  vessels  in  the  future  as  they  will  render 
obsolete  vessels  of  the  past.  ...  I  do  not  put  forward  this  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  doing  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
the  present  Board  would  have  acted  wisely  in  laying  down  one  or 
two  more  ironclads  in  each  of  the  last  three  years.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  I  moved  for  a  commission  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  types 
of  vessels,  and  I  then  said  that  it  would  be  wise  policy  to  lay  down 
two  ironclads  year  by  year,  but  that  it  would  not  be  wise  for  us  to 
commit  ourselves  to  the  spasmodic  policy  of  laying  down  an 
enormous  number  of  such  vessels  at  one  and  the  same  time.  If 
this  policy  be  unsound  as  regards  ironclads,  it  is  still  more  so  as 
regards  cruisers.  Such  vessels  will  as  certainly  be  superseded  in 
the  future  by  vessels  of  greater  speed  and  power  as  the  ships  now 
proposed  will  supersede  those  of  the  past.  ...  In  my  opinion  the 
ei?ect  of  the  spasmodic  increase  of  the  Navy  will  only  be  to 
stimulate  other  Powers  to  increase  their  navies  in  a  similar  propor- 
tion. It  will  widen  the  ever-increasing  ranks  of  those  who  look 
on  such  questions  from  one  point  of  view  only,  and  swell  the 
number  of  panic-mongers.  It  will  stimulate  still  further  the  birth 
of  inventions  of  all  kinds  in  naval  engines  and  constructions,  which 
will  supersede  what  has  gone  before,  and  will  involve  us  in  yet 
greater  expenditure  in  the  future."  * 

This  great  extension  of  shipbuilding  in  1889  by 
Great  Britain  had  a  speedy  effect  in  again  stimulating 
France  to  follow  our  example.  In  July,  1889,  within  a 
few  weeks  of  the  passing  by  the  British  Parliament  of 
the  Naval  Defence  Act,  the  French  Minister  of  Marine 

*  Hansard,  cccxxxvi.,  p.  542,  3rd  series. 
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introduced  a  supplementary  estimate  for  the  year  1890 
for  the  sum  of  i62, 320,000  to  be  expended  on  building 
ships  by  contract,  of  which  three  were  to  be  ironclads, 
and  fourteen  were  sea-going  torpedo  vessels.  Again  in 
1890  the  French  shipbuilding  programme  for  the 
following  year  was  settled  on  a  much  more  extended 
scale,  including  the  laying  down  of  six  new  ironclads, 
three  of  10,000  tons,  and  three  of  6,500  tons.  The 
expenditure  on  new  ships  was  to  be  ^2,800,000.  A 
further  augmentation  occurred  in  1894.  The  expen- 
diture on  new  ships  was  raised  to  ^63,000,000,  or 
more  than  double  what  it  had  been  in  1881-5 — a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  predictions  of  those  who 
had  warned  the  British  Government  of  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  their  spasmodic  increases  in  stimulating 
others  to  follow  our  example. 

In  pursuance  of  Lord  George  Hamilton's  programme 
of  1889,  orders  for  the  construction  of  new  ships  were 
issued  by  the  Admiralty  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
to  the  amount  of  16i  millions,  of  which  11  millions  were 
given  out  in  contracts  to  private  firms.  It  was  stated  by 
the  Minister  that  the  Admiralty  desired  to  divide  their 
work  as  equitably  and  as  widely  as  possible.  The  ship- 
builders on  the  Clyde  obtained  contracts  for  ^3,326,000, 
those  on  the  Tyne  for  d03, 186,000,  those  on  the  Thames 
for  ^63,000,000,  while  the  Mersey  obtained  contracts 
for  ^61,000,000,  and  Hull  and  Barrow  £660,000  a-piece. 
This,  it  was  said,  gave  a  good  fillip  to  industry  in 
these  towns !  *  Birmingham  also  profited  largely  by 
orders,  and  Sheffield  to  an  even  greater  extent  for 
armour-plating  and  heavy  castings.  The  extraordinary 
activity  thus  displayed  in  shipbuilding,  and  the 
industries  connected  with  it,  caused  a  considerable  rise 
*  See  The  Naval  Anmial,  1890. 
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in  prices  of  materials  employed  in  such  works.  The 
Admiralty,  therefore,  raised  prices  against  itself.  The 
thirty-eight  cruisers  provided  for  under  this  scheme  were 
completed  within  three  years.  Though  little  more  than 
twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  they  have  all  been 
condemned,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  as  obsolete  and 
worthless.  In  the  report  on  the  French  Navy  Estimates 
for  1905,  issued  a  short  time  ago,  these  vessels  are  thus 
contemptuously  referred  to  : — 

"  The  British  Naval  Defence  Act  provided  for  the  construction 
of  a  considerable  number  of  cruisers  of  all  classes.  The  French 
armoured  cruiser  Dupuy  de  Lome  (constructed  a  little  later) 
demonstrated  their  inferiority.  These  cruisers  are  now  rather  a 
burden  than  an  advantage  to  the  British  Navy." 

In  view  of  the  effort  of  1889,  there  was  no  substantial 
change  in  the  naval  expenditure  dming  the  next  four 
years.  From  1889  to  1892  inclusive  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates averaged  about  ^14,200,000,  independently  of 
the  a61, 500,000  charged  on  the  general  services  of  the 
country  under  the  Naval  Defence  Act,  making  the  total 
expenditure  about  at'15, 700,000.  The  iiersonnel  of  the 
Navy  was  during  the  same  time  gradually  increased 
from  60,000,  the  average  of  1870  to  1884,  to  74,000  in 
1892. 


CHAPTER  II 

NAVAL   POLICY — 1893-5 

IN  1892  there  was  a  change  of  Government,  and 
Lord  Spencer  succeeded  Lord  George  Hamilton. 
In  the  estimates  for  1893  Lord  Spencer  proposed  no 
increase  of  expenditure.  It  was  again  affirmed  that 
the  annual  waste  which  should  he  provided  for  by 
new  constructions,  was  about  d62, 100,000.  Provision 
was  made  for  expending  ^^3,000,000.  This  admitted 
of  the  laying  down  of  two  new  ironclads  and  two  large 
protected  cruisers  of  14,000  tons — the  Poiverful  and  the 
Terrible — to  cost  each  i^700,000,  besides  some  smaller 
vessels.  There  was  no  indication  in  the  statements  in 
either  House  of  Parliament  that  any  further  large 
addition  to  naval  expenditure  was  considered  necessary. 
The  agitation,  however,  for  yet  greater  additions  to  the 
Navy  continued  in  the  Press,  and  in  December  of  that 
year  (1893),  towards  the  close  of  a  very  prolonged 
session.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  the  late  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  led  an  attack  on  the  Government  by  a 
motion  affirming  the  immediate  necessity  for  a  con- 
siderable naval  increase,  and  calling  upon  them  for  a 
declaration  of  their  intentions  before  the  Christmas 
recess.  In  so  doing  Lord  George  Hamilton  again 
insisted  on  the  necessity  that  our  fleet  should  be  equal 
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to  a  combination  of  the  two  next  strongest  navies  in 
Europe,  those  of  France  and  Russia.  He  contended 
that,  although  the  existing  conditions  in  this  respect, 
as  regards  battleships,  were  satisfactory,  yet  those  two 
Powers  were  showing  great  activity,  and  had  more 
such  ships  in  course  of  construction  than  was  the  case 
in  this  country.  He  maintained  that  as  his  own 
scheme  of  construction,  under  the  Naval  Defence  Act 
of  1889,  was  approaching  completion,  it  should  at  once 
be  supplemented  by  a  new  programme  on  the  same 
lines.  He  was  supported  in  this  by  the  full  force  of 
the  party  behind  him,  and  by  powerful  speeches  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  The  speeches 
of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  others  also  showed  that  there 
was  much  sympathy  with  these  views  on  the  Govern- 
ment side  of  the  House.  The  Government  was  probably 
saved  from  defeat  only  by  the  personal  intervention  in 
the  debate  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  moved  and  carried  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  naval  defence  of  the  Empire,  and 
that  they  might  be  relied  on  to  make  fitting  proposal 
in  due  course  to  secure  that  object.* 

It  was  doubtless  in  part  due  to  this  that,  in  the 
next  year,  the  Government  proposed  another — the  third 
— great  increase  of  expenditure  on  new  ships.  He 
deprecated,  indeed,  the  renewal  of  the  Naval  Defence 
Act,  alleging  that  it  had  led  to  great  confusion  and 
difficulty,  but  he  proposed  a  scheme  of  shipbuilding  on 
a  gi'eat  scale,  which  was  to  be  spread  over  the  next 
five  years.  All  the  details  of  his  scheme  were  not 
then  decided  on,  but  it  was  proposed  to  lay  down  at  once 
seven  battleships  of  the  largest  types,  six  cruisers,  and 
*  Hansard,  xix.  pp.  1771-84. 
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a  very  large  number  of  torpedo  destroyers.  The  pro- 
posal involved  an  increase  for  the  year  of  ^2,267,000 
on  the  shipbuilding  vote  of  the  previous  year,  and  a 
further  increase  of  £900,000  in  the  following  year, 
bringing  up  the  expenditure  on  new  ships  for  the  year  to 
£5,400,000  as  compared  with  the  average  of  £1,800,000 
which  Lord  George  Hamilton  some  years  before  had 
stated  was  amply  sufficient  to  replace  the  annual  waste 
of  the  materiel  of  the  fleet. 

It  was  asserted  in  justification  of  this  scheme  that, 
although  the  then  strength  of  the  Navy  in  completed 
battleships  and  cruisers,  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
foreign  Powers,  was  quite  satisfactory,  yet  that  vigorous 
additions  were  being  made  by  several  of  these  Powers, 
and  especially  by  France  and  Russia ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, it  was  necessary  to  supplement  the  efforts  made 
under  the  Naval  Defence  Act  of  1889,  by  further  efforts 
to  be  continued  over  years  to  come. 

The  effect  of  these  proposals  was  to  raise  the  naval 
expenditure  for  1894-5  to  £17,195,000,  or  nearly  two 
millions  in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  and  for  1895-6 
to  £19,663,000,  a  further  addition  of  £2,500,000.  A 
large  part  of  this  was  due  to  the  increased  building  of 
cruisers  and  torpedo  destroyers.  For  a  five  years'  pro- 
gramme the  number  of  new  armour-clad  battleships 
was  not  excessive,  as  compared  with  past  efforts,  namely 
ten,  or  two  for  each  year,  and  this  probably  corresponded 
with  the  expected  normal  addition  to  the  French  and 
Russian  battleships  during  the  same  time.  As  regards 
cruisers,  however,  a  new  measm*e  of  the  requirements 
of  the  British  navy  appears  to  have  been  adopted. 
Instead  of  comparing  the  numbers  of  such  vessels  on  the 
part  of  England  with  those  of  the  two  next  greatest 
naval  Powers,   it  was  suggested    that    the  wants   of 
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England,  in  the  event  of  a  possible  naval  war,  for  the 
protection  of  all  its  main  lines  of  trade  should  be 
provided  for — an  entirely  new  proposition  involving 
indefinite  liabilities  in  the  future.  The  number  of  men 
was  further  increased  in  1894  by  7,000  and  in  1895 
by  5,000. 

We  all  now  know — what  at  the  time  was  known 
only  to  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  1893 — that  when 
Lord  Spencer's  programme  of  a  great  addition  to  the 
naval  estimates  for  shipbuilding  was  presented  to  his 
colleagues  Mr.  Gladstone  very  strongly  objected 
to  it. 

•*  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  regard,"  says  Mr.  Morley,  "  the  naval 
estimates,  opened  but  not  settled  in  December,  1893,  as  justified 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  He  made  a  speech  that  month 
in  parliament,  in  reply  to  a  motion  from  the  front  bench  opposite, 
and  there  he  took  a  position  undoubtedly  antagonistic  to  the  new 
scheme  that  found  favour  with  his  cabinet,  though  not  with  all 
its  members.  .  .  . 

"  Two  things  weighed  with  him — first  his  infirmities,  and  second 
his  disapproval  of  the  policy.  How,  he  asked  himself,  could  he 
turn  his  back  on  his  former  self  by  becoming  a  party  to  swollen 
expenditure  ?  True,  he  had  changed  from  conservative  to  liberal 
in  general  politics,  but  when  he  was  a  conservative,  that  party 
was  the  economic  party — Peel  its  leader  being  a  Cobdenite.  To 
assent  to  this  new  outlay  in  time  of  peace  was  to  revolutionize 
policy." 

Then,  Mr.  Morley  says,  he  would  go  on  : — 

" « Owing  to  the  part  which  I  was  drawn  to  take  first  in  Italy,  then 
as  to  Greece,  then  on  the  eastern  question,  I  have  come  to  be 
considered  not  only  an  English  but  a  European  statesman.  My 
name  stands  in  Europe  as  a  symbol  of  the  policy  of  peace,  modera- 
tion, and  non-aggression.  What  would  be  said  of  my  active 
participation  in  a  policy  that  will  be  taken  as  plunging  England 
into  the  whirlpool  of  militarism?  Third,  I  have  been  in  active 
public  life  for  a  period  nearly  as  long  as  the  time  between  the 
beginning  of  Mr.  Pitt's  first  Ministry  and  the  close  of  Sir  Eobert 
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Peel's ;  between  1783  and  1846— sixty-two  years  and  a  half.  During 
that  time  I  have  uniformly  opposed  militarism.'  Thus  he  would 
put  his  case. 

"  After  the  naval  estimates  were  brought  forward  (in  the  Cabinet) 
attempts  were  naturally  made  at  accommodation,  for  whether  he 
availed  himself  of  the  end  of  the  session  as  a  proper  season  of 
retirement  or  not,  he  was  bound  to  try  to  get  the  estimates  down 
if  he  could.  He  laboured  hard  at  the  task  of  conversion,  and 
though  some  of  his  colleagues  needed  no  conversion,  with  the 
majority  he  did  not  prevail.  He  admitted  that  he  had  made 
limited  concessions  to  scares  in  1860  and  in  1884,  and  that  he 
had  besides  been  repeatedly  responsible  for  extraordinary  financial 
provisions  having  reference  to  some  crisis  of  the  day.  .  .  .  Every 
one  of  these  was  special  and  was  shown  in  each  case  respectively  to 
be  special  by  the  sequel;  no  one  of  them  had  reference  to  the 
notion  of  establishing  dominant  military  or  even  naval  power  in 
Europe."     (Morley's  Gladstone,  iii.  507.) 

"  He  was  deeply  convinced,"  he  said,  "  that  all  excess  in  the 
public  expenditure  beyond  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  country 
is  not  only  a  pecuniary  waste,  but  a  great  political,  and  above 
all  a  great  moral,  evil.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  mischiefs 
that  arise  from  financial  prodigality  that  they  creep  onwards  with 
a  noiseless  and  a  stealthy  step ;  that  they  constantly  remain 
unseen  and  unfelt  until  they  have  reached  a  magnitude  absolutely 
overwhelming."     (Morley's  Gladstone,  ii.  63.) 

Apart  from  this  gi'ave  question,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
through  growing  physical  infirmities,  was  necessarily 
approaching  the  term  of  his  official  life.  Mr.  Morley 
says:  "Whether,  if  the  Cabinet  had  come  to  his  view 
on  estimates,  he  could,  in  spite  of  his  great  age  and 
infirmities,  have  come  to  their  view  of  the  importance  of 
his  remaining,  we  cannot  tell." 

The  story  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  final  retirement  from 
the  position  of  Prime  Minister,  told  by  Mr.  Morley 
with  much  necessary  reserve,  leaves  it  perfectly  clear 
that  he  most  strongly  objected  to  the  great  increase  of 
naval  expenditure.* 

•  In  a  letter  to  the  Increased  Armaments  Protest  Committee  he 
wrote  on  June  30, 1896  :  "  No  words  could  be  too  strong  to  convey 
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Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  been  false  to  his  past 
career,  if  he  had  not  held  this  view.  It  is  certain 
also  that  he  saw  with  prescience  that  we  were 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  that  the  new  policy 
thus  initiated  would  draw  the  country  gradually  and 
irresistibly  into  the  vortex  of  militarism  and  lead  to 
boundless  increase  in  the  future.  His  objections  were 
not  limited  to  the  results  of  this  policy  in  England, 
but  to  its  effect  on  other  Powers  in  stimulating 
the  race  of  expenditure  in  preparations  for  war.  They 
were  prophetic  of  what  was  to  come,  and,  as  we 
shall  show,  of  what  has  come,  in  the  continually 
growing  demands  for  more  and  more  expenditure  in  the 
same  direction. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Lord  Spencer's  pro- 
posals involved  an  increase  of  the  naval  votes  for  the 
year  1894-5  of  two  millions,  and  a  further  increase  the 
next  year  of  two  and  a  half  millions.  How  strange  it 
must  seem  to  many  that,  ten  years  later,  the  demands 
for  the  naval  service  more  than  doubled  the  total 
then  proposed,  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  so  strongly 
objected.  Looking  further  back  to  the  year  1887,  how 
strange  it  must  also  seem  that  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill 
should  have  wrecked  his  career  by  resigning,  rather  than 
agree  to  Naval  and  Military  Estimates  to  the  amount 
of  thirty-one  millions,  when  they  have  now  been 
increased  to  nearly  seventy-four  millions!  In  such 
matters  the  old  maxim,  *'  obsta  principiis,*'  holds  good. 
Once  embarked  on  a  course  of  extravagance  it  becomes 

the  warmth  of  my  sympathy  with  you  in  the  protest  you  are 
manfully  lodging  against  the  wild,  wanton,  and  most  perilous 
expenditure  in  which  the  country  has  thought  fit  to  engage.  Let 
us  pray  for  an  early  awakening  to  common  sense  and  the  ideas  of 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers."  This  letter  was  one  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's last  pronouncements  on  public  policy. 
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increasingly  difficult  to  retrace  the  steps,  or  even  to 
prevent  the  pace  from  accelerating. 

In  the  following  year,  1895-6,  Lord  Spencer  proposed 
a  scheme  for  the  construction  of  permanent  works  of  all 
kinds,  the  provision  for  which  was  to  be  made  out  of 
money  raised  by  loan,  to  be  repaid  in  thirty  years,  and 
of  which  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  were  to  be 
charged  annually  to  the  Navy  votes.  It  has  proved  to 
be  but  the  commencement  of  a  large  series  of  schemes 
of  the  same  kind  both  for  the  Navy  and  Army. 

It  was  alleged  that  in  the  plans  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  Navy  during  previous  years  the 
question  of  new  works  rendered  necessary  by  them  had 
been  comparatively  neglected.  The  proposal  was  to 
raise  eight  and  a  half  millions  by  loan  for  two  new 
docks  at  Portsmouth,  for  the  extension  of  the  mole 
and  a  new  dock  at  Gibraltar,  for  a  new  breakwater  at 
Portland,  for  torpedo  harbours  at  Dover  and  Gibraltar, 
for  the  extension  of  Keyham  Dockyard,  for  naval 
barracks  at  Chatham,  and  for  other  smaller  works. 


CHAPTER  III 

LOBD   GOSCHEN's   NAVAL    POLICY 

THE  proposals  of  Lord  Spencer  appear  to  have  been 
devised,   like   those    of    his    predecessors,    as    a 
complete  and  final  scheme  for  strengthening  the  Navy. 

There  was,  however,  no  finality.  Mr.  Goschen  (now 
Lord  Goschen),  who  succeeded  Lord  Spencer  in  1895, 
sm'passed,  during  his  five  years  of  office,  all  his  prede- 
cessors, raising  the  outlay  upon  the  Navy  from  nineteen 
and  a  half  millions  in  1895  to  thirty-one  and  a  half 
millions  in  1900  (including  the  amounts  expended  out  of 
loans  under  the  Naval  Works  Act),  a  sum  three  times 
greater  than  that  which  had  been  asked  for  the  Navy 
when  Mr.  Goschen  was  first  at  the  Admiralty  in 
1871-4. 

In  1896  the  addition  made  to  the  votes  was 
i63,500,000.  There  were  already  in  course  of  con- 
struction eight  battleships,  twenty-one  cruisers,  and 
forty  torpedo  vessels.  Mr.  Goschen  proposed  to  add 
to  them  five  battleships  and  thirteen  cruisers,  all  of 
the  protected  and  unprotected  classes,  recently,  in 
1905,  declared  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  be 
useless  for  war  purposes.  In  explaining  his  proposals 
as  regards  cruisers  he  said : — 

**  With  regard  to  the  number  of  cruisers  I  wish  to  say  to  those 
101 
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who  think  it  is  either  too  great  or  too  small,  it  has  not  been 
decided  at  haphazard. 

"The  First  Naval  Lord  has  gone  over  every  station  and  every 
trade  route,  and  has  considered  the  composition  of  the  squadrons 
of  the  Mediterranean,  North  Sea,  and  Channel,  on  the  Irish  coasts, 
and  in  distant  parts.  He  has  allotted  so  many  cruisers  to  these 
particular  places.  This  number  of  cruisers  is  based  not  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  number  of  cruisers  other  nations  have,  because 
their  conditions  are  totally  different  from  ours,  but  upon  the 
question  what  we  have  to  defend,  what  services  will  have  to  be 
performed,  in  what  direction  the  food  supply  will  have  to  be 
protected,  and  what  resources  we  have.  This  number  of  cruisers, 
added  to  those  which  have  gone  before,  and  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  third  class  cruisers  which  may  still  have  to  be  asked 
for  in  a  future  year,  represents  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty.  Whether  we  are  right  or  not,  it  is  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  as  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  day."  * 

No  reason  for  this  increase  based  on  what  other 
Powers  were  doing  or  were  intending  to  do  was  given 
by  Mr.  Goschen. 

**  These  are  sober  estimates,"  he  said.  "  We  hope  that  they  will 
be  accepted  by  the  country  as  adequate  to  the  occasion.  They  are 
not  proposed  with  any  feeling  of  alarm.  ...  A  broad  view  has 
been  taken  of  the  Navy,  and  we  believe  we  have  now  arrived  at 
some  point  on  which  we  may  stand.  ...  I  give  these  figures  not 
in  any  spirit  of  boastf  ulness  or  exaggeration.  .  .  .  They  are  not 
estimates  of  provocation.    They  are  estimates  of  self-defence."  f 

He  stated  that  the  amount  to  be  expended  on  new  con- 
struction was  £7,385,000  as  compared  with  £5,393,000 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  £4,477,000  in  1894-5.  He 
had  previously  stated,  with  prophetic  warning:  "Any 
increase  in  the  fleet  means  not  only  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  ships,  but  must  be  followed  all  along 
the  line  of  naval  preparation  by  expenditure  in  various 
directions."      In    pursuance    of    this    he   proposed   a 

*  Hansard,  xxxvii.  p.  1520,  4th  series. 

t  Ibid.,  xxxvii.  pp.  1499,  1522. 
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further  addition  of  4,900  to  the  personnel  of  the  Navy, 
of  whom  only  1,800  were  to  be  seamen,  and  the  others 
stokers,  artificers,  and  other  non-combatants.  Large 
numbers  of  men  were  added  to  the  dockyard  staffs. 
An  addition  was  made  to  the  new  works  to  be  provided 
out  of  borrowed  money  of  five-and-a-half  millions. 

These  great  increases  in  the  years  1895-6  appeared 
to  satisfy  the  Minister  for  another  year,  for  the 
estimates  of  1897-8  were  at  about  the  same  amount 
as  the  previous  year,  though  6,300  men  were  added 
to  the  personnel  of  the  Navy.  The  expenditure 
fell  short  by  £1,300,000,  owing  to  the  strike  in  the 
engineering  trade. 

The  alarmists  were,  however,  in  no  way  satisfied. 
They  attacked  the  Government  for  not  doing  more,  and 
Mr.  Goschen  had  to  defend  himself  against  them. 

In  spite  of  the  croaking  of  naval  critics  the  second 
Jubilee  Review  of  1897  afforded  ocular  proof  of  the 
enormous  increase  of  strength  of  the  Navy.  Vessels 
to  the  number  of  165  were  gathered  together  in  the 
Solent,  fully  manned  and  armed.  Their  lines  extended 
over  thirty  miles.  The  Times,  in  describing  the  scene, 
said  : — 

"  The  fleet  is  certainly  the  most  formidable  in  all  its  elements 
and  qualities  which  has  ever  been  brought  together,  and  such  as  no 
combination  of  other  Powers  can  rival.  It  is  about  the  most 
formidable  and  far-reaching  weapon  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen."    (July  26,  1897.) 

' '  Without  the  slightest  effort  some  40,000  officers  and  men 
were  placed  on  board  the  fleet,  with  a  mere  fractional  portion  of 
the  reserve,  to  whom  it  was  thought  unfair  to  refuse  a  share  in 
this  unique  experience.  For  this  purpose  not  a  single  ship  was 
withdrawn  from  our  foreign  squadrons,  some  of  which,  in  fact, 
have  been  reinforced.  ...  It  affords  an  example  of  the  rapidity 
and  efficiency  with  which  our  navy  can  be  equipped  and  organised 
for  war.  .  .  .  Other  ships  could  have  been  commissioned 
without  extraordinary  effort."    (July  28,  1897.) 
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At  the  same  time  the  tonnage  of  ships  building  in 
the  dockyards  and  by  contract  was  larger  than  ever 
before.  None  of  the  larger  cruisers  and  armoured  ships 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Goschen  were  as  yet  completed.  The 
display  produced  a  profound  effect  on  the  Continent, 
and  undoubtedly  led  to  the  universal  belief,  referred  to  in 
a  later  naval  statement  by  Mr.  Goschen,  that  England 
was  arming  for  some  occult  purpose. 

In  1898,  Mr.  Goschen  proposed  another  great  increase 
in  the  Navy  Estimates — completely  overriding  his  state- 
ment two  years  before  that  the  Admiralty  had  arrived  at 
a  point  at  which  they  might  stand.  The  expendi- 
ture proposed  in  the  estimates  was  £23,780,000 — to 
which  must  be  added  a  supplementary  vote  later  in 
the  same  financial  year  of  £450,000 — making  about 
£2,000,000  in  excess  of  the  two  previous  years. 
There  must  also  be  added  the  sums  borrowed  within 
the  year  under  the  Naval  Works  Act  amounting  to 
£1,250,000,  making  a  total  outlay  within  the  year 
of  £25,480,000.  Nor  did  this  complete  the  record  for 
the  year,  for  Mr.  Goschen  later  in  the  session  informed 
the  House  of  Commons  that  in  consequence  of  the 
decision  of  the  Russian  Government  to  expend 
£9,000,000  in  excess  of  their  ordinary  naval  votes  on 
the  construction,  during  the  next  five  years,  of  armoured 
battleships  and  armoured  cruisers,  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  lay  down  four  new  battleships  of 
the  largest  size,  four  armoured  cruisers  of  about  equal 
tonnage,  and  twelve  torpedo  destroyers.  The  cost  of 
these  vessels  was  said  to  be  £8,000,000.  Provision  for 
them  was  deferred  to  the  next  year. 

In  making  this  proposal  Mr.  Goschen  said  :  **It  was 
impossible  to  conceal  the  fact  that  it  was  the  action  of 
I^ussia,  and  the  programme  on  which  she  had  entered, 
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which  was  the  cause  of  our  taking  parallel  action." 
"  The  new  ships  were  to  be  specially  designed  to  meet 
those  of  Russia — those  which  they  were  likely  to 
encounter  in  the  waters  to  which  they  were  to  be  sent. 
They  would  be  fully  equal  to  meeting  them  there.  He 
thought  that  hon.  gentlemen  could  read  between  the 
lines." 

In  1899  Mr.  Goschen  made  his  third  sensational  leap 
— this  time  of  £2,816,000,  which  brought  up  the  amount 
voted  to  £26,594,000,*  and  £1,500,000  to  be  expended 
out  of  loans  on  naval  works,  making  a  grand  total  of 
£28,094,000.  In  proposing  these  estimates  Mr.  Goschen 
claimed  that  the  past  expenditure  had  given  gi'eat  confi- 
dence to  the  country  in  the  diplomatic  difficulties  of  the 
past  year.  He  added  the  ominous  words  as  to  the 
effect  on  foreign  Powers  that:  "there  was  a  deeply 
ingrained  idea  in  the  Chancelleries  of  Europe  that 
England  had  some  plan  of  attack,  for  which  she 
thought  her  opportunity  had  come  and  that,  having 
regard  to  the  greatness  of  her  naval  forces,  she  would 
take  care  to  seize  that  favourable  opportunity."  f  He 
deprecated  in  the  strongest  terms  any  such  intention. 
He  justified  the  further  increase  by  the  action  of  Kussia 
and  other  Powers.  "Is  it  fair,"  he  said,  "to  say  our 
increased  estimates,  an  increase  which  we  are  compelled 
to  propose,  are  the  result  of  the  aggressive  policy  of 
any  particular  Government  of  this  country  ?  Are  these 
Estimates  framed  in  any  aggressive  spirit?  Does  not 
the  House  see  that  they  are  forced  upon  us  by  the 
action  of  other  countries  ?  We  have  not  taken  the  lead 
in  any  excessive  steps.     We  have  not  endeavoured  to 

*  Of  this  sum  only  £26,731,000  appears  to  have  been  spent 
within  the  year, 
t  Hansard,  68,  p.  308,  4th  series. 
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raise  the  standard  of  the  number  of  ships  on  which  we 
are  working.  We  have  gone  forward  steadily,  keeping 
that  standard  in  view."  He  pointed  out  that  the 
increase  in  France  of  naval  construction  was  very 
small.  It  was  (he  said)  from  Russia  that  the  rivalry 
came.  But  not  content  with  the  programme  announced 
the  previous  autumn  of  laying  down  eight  vessels  of  the 
largest  type  to  meet  the  Russian  programme,  he  pro- 
posed four  more — two  battleships  and  two  armoured 
cruisers. 

In  this  year,  1899,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  invited  a 
conference  of  the  Powers  at  The  Hague  to  discuss, 
among  other  subjects,  the  possibility  of  a  mutual 
arrangement  for  an  arrest  of  armaments.  Referring  to 
this,  Mr.  Goschen  said : — 

"  We  have  been  compelled  to  increase  our  expenditure  as  other 
nations  have  increased  theirs,  not  taking  the  lead,  not  pressing  on 
more  than  they.  As  they  have  increased  so  we  have  increased.  I 
have  now  to  state,  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  that, 
similarly,  if  the  other  great  Naval  Powers  should  be  prepared  to 
diminish  their  Programme  of  shipbuilding,  we  should  be  prepared 
on  our  side  to  meet  such  a  procedure  by  modifying  ours.  The 
difficulties  of  adjustment  are  no  doubt  immense,  but  our  desire 
that  the  Conference  should  succeed  in  lightening  the  tremendous 
burdens  which  now  weigh  down  all  European  nations  is  sincere. 
But  if  Europe  comes  to  no  agreement,  and  if  the  hopes  entertained 
by  the  Tsar  should  not  be  realised,  the  Programme  which  I  have 
submitted  to  the  House  must  stand."  * 

The  number  of  seamen  and  marines  was  increased  by 
Mr.  Goschen  in  these  estimates  to  110,000  compared 
with  60,000  in  1884,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  show 
that  there  had  been  any  corresponding  increase  in  the 
personnel  either  of  France  or  Russia,  or  anything 
approaching  to  it. 

*  Hansard,  68,  p.  824,  4th  series, 
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It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Goschen's  speech  that  a  new 
measure  was  to  be  taken  of  the  standard  of  naval  force 
of  this  country  as  compared  with  those  of  other  countries. 
He  gave  as  a  reason  for  the  proposed  great  increase 
that  six  other  naval  Powers  were  engaged  in  constructing 
warships  with  a  total  of  685,000  tons.  It  appeared 
that,  including  the  vessels  about  to  be  laid  down  in 
England,  there  were  200,000  tons  of  war  vessels  in 
course  of  construction  in  the  dockyards,  and  320,000 
tons  by  contract,  a  total  of  520,000  tons.  This  repre- 
sented eighteen  battleships  of  the  largest  size,  twenty- 
two  first-class  cruisers,  nineteen  other  cruisers,  and 
fifty-eight  torpedo  destroyers  —  a  gigantic  fleet  in 
itself. 

In  1900,  Mr.  Goschen  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons  his  fifth  and  last  Naval  Budget,  involving 
a  further  increase  of  the  votes  by  about  one  million, 
and  an  addition  of  4,890  to  the  number  of  seamen  and 
marines.  The  total  of  the  votes  was  iB27, 500,000,  to 
which,  he  admitted,  ^62,000,000  should  be  added  for  ex- 
penditure on  naval  works  out  of  money  raised  by  loan. 
He  confessed  that  when  he  took  office  at  the  head 
of  the  Admiralty  five  years  previously  the  estimates 
stood  at  ^£18,700,000.  There  had  therefore,  he  ex- 
plained, been  an  average  increase  of  nearly  two  million 
a  year  during  his  tenure  of  office,  independently  of  naval 
works.  The  progress,  however,  had  not  been  uniform. 
On  one  occasion,  he  said,  the  "leap"  taken  had 
amounted  to  £3,000,000  ;  in  the  last  year  (1899)  it 
had  been  £2,800,000.  There  was  nothing,  he  con- 
tended, sensational  about  the  present  estimates.  They 
simply  represented  "the  steady  progress "  on  which  they 
had  been  engaged  for  some  time  past.  There  were 
258  ships  in  commission,  manned  by  56,000  seamen 
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and  marines,  while  in  1888  there  were  only  139  ships, 
with  25,000  men. 

In  the  com-se  of  this  speech  he  referred  again  to  the 
Conference  at  The  Hague  of  the  previous  year,  and  he 
stated  the  willingness  of  the  Government  to  make  re- 
ductions on  their  naval  expenditure  provided  other 
Powers  were  prepared  to  follow  their  example.  He 
said : — 


"  It  seems  a  very  long  time  since  the  Hague  Conference,  assembled 
to  consider  the  question  of  mutual  disarmament,  held  its  meetings, 
and  when  it  was  called  together  the  House  will  recollect  we  sug- 
gested as  a  Government  that  possibly  the  laying  down  of  further 
battleships  might  be  kept  in  suspense  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
what  the  decision  of  the  Hague  Conference  might  be.  This 
country,  maligned  as  it  generally  is  for  an  aggressive  intention,  was, 
I  think,  the  only  one  which  made  a  suggestion  of  the  kind  or  met 
in  any  degree  the  peaceful  spirit  which  inspired,  most  sincerely 
inspired,  the  Tsar  in  calling  the  Conference.*  The  Conference  met, 
and  soon  it  appeared  that  disarmament  was  a  policy  too  Utopian 
to  be  entertained,  or  even  reduction  of  armaments.  Other 
valuable  matters  arose  in  the  Conference,  but  as  to  progressive 
reduction  of  armaments  nothing  at  all  was  done,  f  In  the  next 
six  months  succeeding  the  Conference  more  gigantic  programmes, 


*  We  cannot  find  any  trace  of  this  proposal  in  the  Blue  Books  or 
other  accounts  of  the  proceedings  at  The  Hague.  On  the  other 
hand,  Russia  was  urgent  in  pressing  her  plans  for  an  arrest  of 
military  armaments;  and  though  Lord  Pauncefote  secured  the 
honour  of  priority  for  his  scheme  for  a  Permanent  Tribunal,  the 
French,  American,  and  Italian  delegates,  not  to  speak  of  others, 
showed  as  sincere  and  pacific  a  spirit  as  we  did  ourselves. 

t  Here,  again,  the  reports  of  the  Conference  hardly  support  Mr. 
Goschen's  statement.  The  Russian  plans  were  somewhat  crude  in 
character,  and  Germany  professed  herself  satisfied  with  the  present 
conditions  of  military  expenditure  in  that  country,  a  feeling 
which  her  present  Finance  Minister  can  scarcely  share.  Neverthe- 
less the  discussions  of  the  Armaments  Section  were  a  useful  pre- 
Uminaiy  to  the  further  consideration  of  the  problem  which,  as  the 
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stretching  forward  for  eight,  sixteen,  or  twenty  years  were  con- 
ceived and  elaborated  by  the  Governments  represented  in  the 
Conference  than  had  ever  been  put  forward  by  these  Powers 
before."  * 

Germany,  he  said,  was  starting  a  programme  of  ship- 
building extending  over  sixteen  years,  till  1916.  That 
for  her  ijersonnel  was  to  extend  to  1920.  Her  programme 
reached  the  appalling  figure  of  seventy  millions  sterling. 
France  had  also  produced  a  scheme  spread  over  eight 
years  of  twenty-eight  millions.  He  did  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  cause  for  alarm,  or  justification  for 
a  further  increase  to  the  estimates  which  he  proposed. 
He  compared  the  amounts  to  be  expended  on  new 
constructions  by  the  three  great  European  Powers. 
France,  he  said,  would  spend  in  the  year  1900 
£4,154,000,  Kussia  £'4,300,000,  Germany  £4,380,000. 

"  The  House,"  he  said,  "will  see  that  these  appalling  figures  are 
for  programmes  spread  over  a  very  large  number  of  years,  and  that 
what  you  have  to  look  at  is  the  annual  sum  that  will  be  spent  and 
not  these  gigantic  totals.  I  compare  our  annual  expenditure  of 
eight  millions  with  the  annual  expenditure  which  is  contemplated 


following  passage  from  the  "  Final  Protocol "  shows,  the  Conference 
demanded : — 

"  Obedient  to  the  same  inspiration,  the  Conference  has  also 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution ; — 

"  *  The  Conference  considers  that  the  limitation  of  military 
charges  at  the  present  time  weighing  upon  the  world  is  greatly 
to  be  desired,  for  the  increase  of  the  material  and  moral  welfare 
of  humanity.' 
•'  It  has  also  expressed  the  following  opinions :  — 

*"  IV.  The  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  Govern- 
ments, taking  into  account  the  proposals  made  in  the  Con- 
ference, should  make  a  study  of  the  possibility  of  an  agreement 
concerning  the  limitation  of  armed  forces,  on  land  and  sea,  and 
of  naval  budgets.' " 
*  Hansard,  79,  p.  1122,  4th  series. 
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under  their  great  proposals.  If  we  were  to  act  upon  the  German 
principle,  a»d  have  a  programme  extending  over  sixteen  years,  at 
our  present  rate  the  expenditure  would  be  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  millions,  instead  of  the  seventy  millions  of  Germany ;  and 
applying  the  same  parallel  calculation  as  regards  France  we  should 
find  our  expenditure  was  sixty-four  millions  instead  of  the  twenty- 
eight  millions  which  is  contemplated  by  France." 


Mr.  Goschen  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion in  this  country  was  relatively  much  lower  than 
in  France  and  Russia.  He  estimated  this  difference  at 
20  per  cent.*  France,  he  said,  spent  half  what  England 
spent,  and  got  much  less  than  half  the  result.  The 
programmes  referred  to  were  indeed  large,  and  it  would 
require  great  vigilance  and  constant  sacrifice  and  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  House  and  the  country  to  keep 
ourselves  abreast  of  the  great  development  of  naval 
power  not  only  in  France  and  Russia  and  Germany, 
but  also  in  the  United  States  and  Japan ! 

The  proposals  made  in  the  year  1900  by  Mr.  Goschen 
were  the  more  noticeable  as  they  must  have  been  framed 
in  the  winter  of  1899-1900,  when  the  war  in  South 
Africa  was  at  its  worst,  as  regards  this  country,  and 
when  it  may  have  been  important  to  warn  other  Powers 
in  Europe  that  the  British  Government  would  brook  no 
interference  with  its  measures  against  the  two  Boer 
States. 

We  have  dealt  fully  with  Mr.  Goschen 's  last  pro- 
posals because  they  were  presented  to  Parliament  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  programmes  of  shipbuilding,  to 
be  spread  over  many  years,  then  recently  adopted  by 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia.     He  expressly  provided 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Goschen  very  much  understated 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  construction  in  the  two  countries 
(see  p.  119). 
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in  advance  in  this  country  to  meet  these  proposals 
by  an  increased  expenditure  on  shipbuilding  which, 
having  regard  to  the  lower  cost  of  construction,  he  held 
to  be  adequate.  It  will  be  seen  later  that  we  suggest 
a  return  to  Mr.  Goschen's  standard  of  expenditure,  on 
the  ground  that  nothing  has  occurred  in  the  four  years, 
which  have  since  elapsed,  to  justify  any  advance  upon  it, 
while  many  things  have  happened  in  respect  of  France 
and  Russia  which  tend  in  the  opposite  direction. 

It  will  be  observed  also  that  Mr.  Goschen  held  out  an 
expectation,  if  not  a  promise,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  be  willing  to  listen  and  respond  to  any 
proposals  by  other  Powers  for  a  concurrent  reduction 
of  naval  forces.  This  virtually  implied  that  a  point 
had  been  reached  in  comparative  expenditure  when  re- 
ductions could  be  made  pari  passu,  if  the  other  Powers 
so  willed,  and  was  an  admission  that  any  gi-eat  increase 
beyond  the  point  arrived  at,  not  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding increase  on  the  part  of  the  other  Powers, 
would  be  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable. 

It  is  only  right  to  say  of  Mr.  Goschen  that  during 
his  five  years'  service  at  the  Admiralty,  he  was  not  only 
fully  supported  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
Press,  in  his  successive  proposals  for  increased  expendi- 
ture, but  was  continually  being  urged  on  to  make  yet 
further  efforts  in  this  direction.  It  was  rarely,  indeed, 
that  any  protests  or  notes  of  warning  were  heard  in 
Parliament  on  behalf  of  economy. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  four  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Goschen's  last  Naval  Budget,  the 
expenditure  on  new  ships  has  been  increased  by  the 
British  Admiralty  by  nearly  50  per  cent.,  namely,  from 
8  millions  to  11 J  millions. 


CHAPTEK  IV 

LORD    SELBORNe's   NAVAL   BUDGETS 

TN 1901  Lord  Goschen  was  succeeded  at  the  Admiralty 
J-  by  Lord  Selborne,  who  had  no  previous  experi- 
ence of  naval  affairs.  The  post  of  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  was  filled  by  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  who  had 
given  much  attention  to  naval  questions,  and  had  in 
the  past  been  most  persistent  in  urging  increases  of 
expenditure. 

In  the  four  Naval  Budgets  introduced  by  Lord  Sel- 
borne the  additions  to  naval  votes  have  been  portentous, 
and  far  beyond  those  in  any  previous  period,  even  includ- 
ing Lord  Goschen's  five  years.  The  sums  voted  rose 
from  £27,500,000,  the  last  of  Lord  Goschen's  regime  in 
1900,  to  d936, 889,000,  and  the  amount  spent  on  new 
works,  from  £2,000,000  to  £5,111,000  in  1904,  an 
aggregate  increase  of  £12,500,000,  or  at  the  rate  of 
£3,100,000,  on  the  average,  for  each  year. 

In  the  first  year  of  Lord  Selborne' s  administration, 
the  Naval  Estimates  proposed  to  Parliament  were 
£30,810,000,  or  about  £3,300,000  in  excess  of  Lord 
Goschen's  estimate  for  the  previous  year.  No  special 
reason  was  assigned  for  this  great  increase.  The  war 
in  South  Africa  was  still  in  progress,  and  there  was 
doubtless  an  indisposition  in  any  quarter  to  cavil  at  any 

12 
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expenditure  which  the  responsible  authorities  thought 
necessary.  The  same  rate  was  maintained  in  the  year 
1902. 

In  the  following  year,  1903,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  the  Navy  Estimates  again  showed 
an  enormous  increase  of  more  than  £3,000,000.  Mr. 
Arnold  Forster,  in  presenting  them,  described  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  estimates  as  **  unparalleled  either  in  peace 
or  war."  "I  cannot  help  sharing  the  regret,"  he  said, 
"  which  I  am  sure  every  member  of  the  House  must  feel, 
that  the  bitter  competition  and  rivalry  among  the  nations 
continues  and  makes  this  enormous  unproductive  ex- 
penditure a  necessary  burden."*  No  attempt  was  made 
to  show  that  any  increase  had  been  made  in  the  pro- 
grammes of  France,  Russia,  or  Germany  beyond  what 
had  been  disclosed  and  fully  provided  for  by  Lord 
Goschen  three  years  earlier. 

Of  the  three  millions  of  increase  two  millions  were 
due  to  new  ships  and  their  armaments.  The  number 
of  men  was  increased  by  4,600,  besides  an  addition  to 
the  Royal  Fleet  Reserve,  and  a  provision  for  admitting 
volunteers  into  the  naval  service. 

In  a  debate  which  arose  on  the  small  contribution  of 
the  Colonies  to  this  enormous  naval  expenditure,  Mr. 
Arnold  Forster  admitted  that  ''there  was  a  real  danger 
that  this  persistent  apathy  (he  must  call  it  so)  on  the 
part  of  the  Colonies  was  likely  at  any  rate  to  have  one 
serious  result.  Whatever  might  be  the  view  of  the 
Colonies,  there  was  the  danger  of  reaction  in  this 
country,  and  the  growth  of  the  feeling  that  it  was 
impossible  to  bear  this  burden  very  much  longer.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  danger  that  reaction  might  come  on  this 
side,  and  when  it  did  come  he  confessed  it  would  be 
*  Hansard,  119,  p.  861  et  seg.,  4th  series. 
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a  very  serious  day  for  this  country  and  also  for  the 
Colonies."  Yet  he  agreed  that  the  idea  of  pressing  the 
Colonies  beyond  their  own  desire  was  one  which  no 
sane  person  could  entertain.* 

In  spite  of  this  grave  language  of  Mr.  Arnold 
Forster,  the  following  year  (1904)  showed  a  further 
great  increase  in  the  naval  votes  of  nearly  two  and  a 
half  millions.  In  defence  of  them  Mr.  Pretyman,  who 
had  succeeded  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  as  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  protested  that  it  was  not  this  country  which 
took  the  lead  in  such  increases,  hut  that  we  followed 
other  Powers,  and  did  not  initiate  expenditure. 

**  The  country,"  he  said,  "  had  decided  to  adopt  what  was 
known  as  the  '  two  Power  standard '  in  its  naval  policy ;  and  this, 
in  the  view  of  the  Admiralty,  meant  that  this  country  should  be 
able  to  engage  in  a  naval  war  with  reasonable  probability  of 
emerging  victorious  from  a  contest  with  any  other  two  naval 
Powers.  This  principle  must  be  broadly  applied,  not  solely  to 
particular  units  or  particular  ships.  So  far  as  it  was  applicable  to 
ships  he  would  quote  the  words  used  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  at  Glasgow  in  April  last : — *  The  standard  applies  only  to 
battleships,  because  in  the  matter  of  cruisers  there  can  be  no 
question  of  equality.  The  standard  could  only  apply  to  battleships ; 
and  though  the  desired  preponderance  could  not  be  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  units,  so  far  as  it  could  be  it  was  expressed  in  the 
number  of  battleships  that  could  be  put  in  line  of  battle  against 
the  fleets  of  any  two  other  Powers.'  "f 

He  then  explained  that  of  battleships  France  and 
Russia  combined  had,  built  and  building,  64,  and  France 
and  Germany  61,  while  England  had  63.  We  will 
later  deal  with  this  comparison,  which  for  many  reasons 
we  think  fallacious  and  unduly  favourable  to  the  three 
Powers  referred  to.     As  regards  cruisers,  he  said : — 

*  Hansard,  119,  p.  1048,  4th  series. 
t  Ibid.,  130,  p.  1267,  4th  series. 
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"In  considering  the  question  of  cruisers  the  Admiralty  were 
not  governed  solely  by  the  two  Power  standard.  The  duty  of 
a  cruiser  was  not  to  fight  in  line  of  battle,  but  to  protect  our 
trade,  our  commerce,  and  our  mercantile  marine,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  standard  of  strength  to  which  they  had  to 
build  was  not  a  comparative  one ;  it  was  a  question  of  proportion 
to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  to  be 
protected." 

He  failed  to  explain,  however,  why  it  was  that  such 
an  enormous  increase  beyond  that  of  Lord  Goschen's 
estimate  of  1900  was  asked  for,  an  increase  amounting 
to  an  addition  to  the  shipbuilding  vote  alone  of  nearly 
60  per  cent. 

Lord  Goschen,  equally  with  Lord  Spencer,  had 
departed  from  the  **two  Power  standard"  as  regards 
cruisers,  and  had  made  provision  for  an  increase  of 
vessels  of  this  type,  after  careful  consultation  with 
the  First  Sea  Lord  as  to  the  number  required  for  all 
the  sea  routes  frequented  by  the  British  mercantile 
marine.  The  increase  of  the  year  1904  over  that  of 
previous  years  was  the  more  extraordinary,  inasmuch 
as  before  the  discussion  on  the  estimates,  the  Russian 
fleet  in  the  Far  East  had  practically  almost  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  deficiencies  of  the  Baltic  fleet  had  become 
apparent.  In  the  interval,  also,  since  the  estimates 
of  the  previous  year  had  been  presented,  an  agreement 
had  been  arrived  at  between  the  British  and  French 
Governments,  which  had  practically  removed  all 
questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries,  in- 
cluding the  difficult  and  long-pending  question  of  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries,  and  had  established  an  entente 
cordiale. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  four  years  of  Lord 
Selborne's  naval  administration,  comparing  the  last 
estimates  of  Lord  Goschen  with  those  of  1904,  there 
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was  added  to  the  vote  for  the  annual  cost  of  the  Navy 
the  sum  of  nearly  dG9, 800,000,  and  that  the  amount 
borrowed  for  new  works  increased  from  ;£2,000,000  in 
1900  to  ^5,111,000  in  the  present  financial  year. 


/ 


CHAPTEE  V 

COMPARISON   WITH   OTHER   NAVAL    POWERS 

TT  has  been  shown  that  the  great  increases  proposed 
J-  by  Lord  Selborne  were  based  on  three  main  pro- 
positions— first,  that  we  in  this  country  had  only 
followed  the  lead  of  other  naval  Powers,  and  had 
not  initiated  increases ;  secondly,  that  in  respect  of 
armoured  battleships  this  country  was  in  no  better 
position  than  that  of  equality  with  two  other  Powers, 
either  France  and  Germany,  or  France  and  Kussia  ; 
and  thirdly,  that,  in  respect  of  cruisers,  a  "  two 
Power  standard"  could  not  be  entertained,  and  that  the 
superiority  of  the  naval  force  of  this  country  must 
be  based  on  other  considerations,  namely,  the  extent 
of  its  mercantile  marine,  the  obligation  of  protecting 
it  in  time  of  war,  and  the  necessity  of  securing  the 
food  supply  of  our  population.  The  first  two  pro- 
positions were  not  in  any  way  supported  by  the  known 
facts  of  the  case.  The  following  table  shows  the 
naval  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  during  the  last 
few  years  compared  with  that  of  France,  Russia,  and 
Germany : — 

U7 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 


1899-00 

1900-01 

1901-02 

1902-03 

1903-04* 

1904-05* 


Expended  out 
of  naval  votes. 
£26,594,000 
£29,998,0001 
£30,981,000 
£31,003,000 
£35,722,000 
£36,889.000 


Naval  works 
on  loan  account. 
£1,861,000 
£2,132,000 
£2,745,000 
£3,198,000 
£3,493,000 
£5,111,000 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904* 


France. 
£12,511,000 
£13,107,000 
£12,271,000 
£12,538,000 
£12,517,000 


Bussia. 
£10,962,000 
£11,659,000 
£10,667,000 
£12,349,000 
£11,835,000 


Germany. 

£7,472,000 

£9,624,000 

£10,029,000 

£10,252,000 

£11,059,000 


Total. 
£28,455,000 
£32,131,000 
£33,726,000 
£34,201,000 
£39,151,000 
£42,000,000 

Total. 
£30,945,000 
£34,390,000 
£32,967,000 
£35,159,000 
£36,071,000 


These  figures  show  that  while  the  increase  of  the 
expenditure  on  the  British  Navy  since  1900-1  has 
been  over  ten  millions,  the  increase  of  the  three  great 
naval  Powers  has  been  slightly  over  p^e  millions 
only.  It  is  true  that  of  the  total  expenditure  a 
larger  proportion  is  spent  on  new  construction  by 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia  than  by  Great  Britain. 
But  in  making  these  comparisons  it  should  be  re- 
collected that  the  cost  in  money  of  naval  construction  is 
very  much  less  in  this  country.  Lord  Goschen,  as  before 
stated,  estimated  the  difi'erence  a  few  years  ago  at  20  per 
cent.  The  difi'erence,  however,  is  now  well  ascertained 
to  be  much  greater.  We  have  the  exact  measure  of 
it  in  answers  which  were  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  21st  day 
of  March  and  12th  day  of  April,  1904.  He  gave  the 
aggregate  expenditure  of  the  four  naval  Powers  on  new 
ships  and  the  tonnage  built  by  them  in  the  nine  years 
ending  March  31,  1904,  as  follows  : — 


«  Estimated. 


t  Including  a  supplementary  vote  of  £2,500,000. 
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Expenditure.  Tonnage. 

Great  Britain     ..     £69,981,078        ..        933,147 

France  ..  ..  £32,499,491  ..  844,484 
Russia  ..  ..  £28,667,102  ..  263,111 
Germany  ..     £22,153,247        ..         239,927 


Total  of  3  Powers    £83,319,840  847,522 

The  figures  for  Great  Britain,  it  was  also  stated, 
included  about  five  millions,  the  cost  of  gun  mountings, 
which  were  not  included  in  the  figures  for  the  other 
Powers.  Deducting  these  five  millions  it  results  that 
the  cost  per  ton  of  vessels  built  was  in: — Great  Britain, 
^70;  France,  £94;  Russia,  £109;  Germany,   £92. 

It  was  stated  that  the  figures  given  for  Great  Britain 
represented  actual  expenditure  on  new  construction, 
except  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1904,  but  those 
for  the  other  three  Powers  were  taken  from  their 
estimated  expenditure. 

In  comparing,  therefore,  the  outlay  on  new  ships 
by  the  various  Powers,  the  figures  for  France  must 
be  reduced  by  26  per  cent.,  for  Russia  36  per  cent., 
and  for  Germany  24  per  cent.  The  expenditure 
in  money  on  new  ships  for  1904  was  stated  to  be  as 
follows : — 

Great  Britain £11,500,000 

France £4,500,000 

Russia £4,000,000 

Germany  £4,400,000 

£12,900,000 

When  translated  into  tonnage  at  the  rates  for  the 
past  nine  years  of  the  respective  countries  the  figm-es 
are : — 
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Tons. 
--    '-  Great  Britain      ..         ..     *   ..  153,000 

France       47,000 

Russia        36,000 

Germany 47,000 

The  Three  Powers      . .         . .  130,000 

These  tables  show  that,  while  in  the  past  nine  years, 
Great  Britain  has  constructed  a  larger  tonnage  of  vessels 
of  war  than  the  aggregate  of  France,  Russia  and 
Germany,  in  the  proportion  of  933,000  to  847,000  tons, 
a  difference  of  86,000  tons  or  10  per  cent. ;  in  1904  we 
were  constructing  at  the  rate  of  153,000  tons  as  com- 
pared with  130,000  of  the  three  other  Powers,  an  excess 
of  18  per  cent.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  contended  that 
this  country  has  only  followed  the  lead  of  other  naval 
Powers.  The  truer  statement  would  be  that  our  constant 
increases  of  naval  expenditure  have  been  inducements  to 
other  Powers  to  follow  our  lead. 

The  second  proposition  of  Mr.  Pretyman,  that  the 
relative  position  of  this  country  as  regards  its  armoured 
battleships  was  no  better  than  that  of  equality  with  any 
two  other  naval  Powers — either  France  and  Germany,  or 
France  and  Russia — was  equally  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading. 

England,  he  said,  had  63  such  vessels  built  and  build- 
ing. France  and  Russia  64,  and  France  and  Germany 
61.  The  money  expended  on  new  ships  by  the  British 
Admiralty  of  late  years  must  have  been  very  ill  spent  if 
it  could  not  show  far  better  results.  The  fallacies  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Pretyman's  comparisons  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  inclusion  of  second-class  battleships  was  the 
first  and  most  serious  cause  of  error.  These  are  all  of 
them  vessels  of  very  inferior  types.     They  are  in  no  way 
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fitted  to  take  their  place  in  line  of  battle.  The  building 
of  such  vessels  has  for  years  past  been  stopped.  France 
was  said  to  have  nine  of  them  in  1904,  Germany  four,  and 
Russia  four.  England  had  only  four.  Of  the  French 
ships,  four  of  the  Admiral  Trehouart  type  of  6,600  tons, 
and  four  of  the  Requin  type,  laid  down  about  the  year 
1880,  are  certainly  in  no  way  entitled  to  be  counted  as 
battleships  of  any  present  value.  The  four  German 
vessels  of  the  Sachsen  type  of  7,200  tons  each,  and 
launched  in  1877  and  1880,  are  also  inferior  vessels, 
practically  obsolete,  and  almost  useless.  The  four  Rus- 
sian vessels,  though  rather  more  modern  than  the  French 
or  German  vessels,  are  also  quite  unworthy  to  be  con- 
sidered battleships  of  any  real  power  and  value. 

2.  The  list,  while  it  rigidly  excluded,  in  the  case  of 
the  British  battleships  of  the  first  class,  all  vessels  of  a 
greater  age  than  twenty-two  years,  as  obsolete  and  of 
no  value,  included  vessels  of  a  greater  age  in  the  case  of 
France  and  Germany. 

3.  The  list  included  vessels  building  as  well  as  those 
completed,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  such  vessels  are 
constructed  in  England  in  a  very  much  shorter  time 
than  in  France,  Germany,  or  Russia. 

4.  The  figures  took  no  account  of  the  greatly  superior 
tonnage  and  power  of  the  British  ships. 

6.  The  list  did  not  include  armoured  cruisers  of  the 
first  class,  which,  in  fact,  are  very  superior  to  battleships 
of  the  second  class,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
people,  are  almost  equal  to  battleships.  England  has  a 
great  preponderance  of  such  vessels. 

Making  corrections  in  respect  of  these  points,  the  true 
figures  for  comparison  of  the  really  powerful  vessels  of 
the  four  Powers,  irrespective  of  the  losses  by  Russia  in 
the  war  with  Japan,  was  in  1904  as  follows  : — 
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BATTLESHIPS  OF  THE  FIBST  CLASS. 

Built.  Building. 

No.  Tone.  No.  Tons. 

England  ..     49     ..     668,600  12     ..     186,000 

France..         ..     18     ..     202,489  6     ..       87,810 

Russia  . .         . .     16     . .     165,016  9     . .     125,210 

Germany        ..     14     ..     152,581  8     ..     103,976 


Total  3  Powers...    48    ..     520,085  23    ..     316,996 


ARMOURED  CRUISERS  OF  OVER  9,000  TONS. 

Built.  Building. 

No.               Tons.  No.               Tons. 

England          ..     19    ...     216,600  17     ..     210,400 

France..         ..       6     ..       59,804  9     ..     105,337 

Russia . .         . .       3     . .      36,484  none  . .       none 

Germany        ..       4     ..       37,000  ■''    3     ..       28,048 


Total  3  Powers..    13    ..     132,788  12    ..     133,385 

Taking  the  two  classes  together,  England  had  68 
vessels  built  of  885,000  tons.  The  three  Powers 
61  of  654,000  tons.  In  other  words,  England  was, 
at  the  time  Mr.  Pretyman  spoke,  superior  in  force  of 
vessels  of  the  first  fighting  quality  to  the  three  Powers 
by  over  50  per  cent. 

Of  vessels  building,  England  had  29  of  396,000  tons. 
The  three  Powers  had  85  of  439,000  tons. 

In  estimating  the  comparative  numbers  and  strength 
of  ships  in  course  of  building,  it  must  be  recollected 
that,  on  the  average,  the  British  ships  take  from  one 
third  to  one  fourth  less  time  in  their  construction ;  and 
it  is  certain,  therefore,  that  England  builds  in  each 
year  an  amount  of  tonnage,  of  battleships  of  the  first 
class,  and  of  armoured  cruisers,  not  shoiii  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  three  Powers. 
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These  figures,  which  have  not  in  any  way  overstated 
the  comparative  strength  of  England,  prove,  we  believe, 
that,  as  regards  vessels  of  real  power  which  are  fit  to  be 
placed  in  line  of  battle,  England  had,  even  before  the 
Russo-Japanese  war,  attained  a  three  Power  standard, 
and  as  regards  armoured  cruisers  of  over  9,000  tons, 
considerably  more  than  a  three  Power  standard.* 

This  view  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  four  Powers 
is  confirmed  by  the  American  professional  officers,  who 
have  reported  to  their  Government  on  the  navies  of 
European  Powers.  The  comparison  at  the  present 
moment,  when  so  many  ships  in  the  Russian  navy 
have  been  sunk  or  destroyed,  is  far  more  favourable  to 
this  country. 

With  regard  to  the  third  proposition,  namely,  the 
necessity  for  protecting  our  mercantile  marine  and  our 
food  supplies  in  time  of  war,  we  have  already  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Goschen,  in  1896,  expressly  based  his  great 
increase  of  the  shipbuilding  vote  for  that  year  on  the  fact 
that  he  had  gone  through  all  the  trade  routes  with  his 
naval  colleagues  and  had  made  provision  for  cruisers 
to  protect  them.  Nothing  had  occurred  since  then  to 
necessitate  greater  efforts  in  this  direction. 

What,  then,  will  be  the  result  of  maintaining  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  expenditure  ?  On  this  point  it  will  be  well 
to  call  attention  to  a  table  given  in  the  appendix  to 
the  Navy  Estimates  for  the  year  1904-5,  showing 
the  aggregate  cost  of  completed  war  vessels  of  all 
kinds,  then  of  value  for  war  purposes.  It  was  framed  on 
the  basis,  that  battleships  and  large  cruisers  become 
obsolete  after  twenty-two  years  from  the  date  of  their 
completion,    smaller   cruisers    after  fifteen   years,  and 

*  We  have  taken  the  unit  of  9,000  tons  in  order  to  include  several 
French  armoured  cruisers  just  above  that  tonnage. 
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torpedo  vessels  and  gunboats  after  twelve  years.  On 
this  assumption,  and  excluding  all  ships  of  older  date, 
the  aggregate  cost  of  construction  of  all  the  vessels  in  the 
British  fleets  of  value,  in  1904,  was  put  at  ^6104,000,000. 
It  was  further  stated,  that  an  annual  expenditure  of  four 
and  a  half  millions,  based  on  the  above  estimate  of  the 
lives  of  these  vessels,  would  be  sufficient  to  replace  those 
which  fall  out  from  age  in  every  year. 

It  appears,  then,  from  this  statement,  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  Admiralty,  that  the  vote  for  new  building, 
in  1904,  of  eleven  and  a  half  millions  was  about  two 
and  a  half  times  greater  than  the  annual  amount 
required  for  maintaining  the  existing  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  at  their  then  standard. 

It  appears,  also,  that  at  a  total  cost  of  104 
millions,  the  country  was  provided  with  436  vessels  of 
war,  viz.,  49  battleships  of  the  first  class,  6  of  the 
second  and  third  classes,  28  armoured  cruisers,  102 
protected  cruisers,  8  unprotected  cruisers,  124  torpedo 
destroyers,  32  torpedo  vessels,  87  torpedo  boats,  8 
submarine  vessels,  and  a  large  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  other  non-fighting  ships.  We  had  also  gone 
a  long  way  towards  completing  104  other  war  vessels, 
of  411,000  tons,  estimated  to  cost  over  30  millions,  on 
which  about  15  millions  have  been  already  expended. 
These  vessels  consisted  of  12  battleships,  17  armoured 
cruisers,  6  protected  cruisers,  36  torpedo  destroyers,  4 
torpedo  boats,  8  scouts,  and  21  submarines,  all  of 
which,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  of  the  largest  vessels, 
will  be  completed  and  added  to  the  active  list  by  the 
year  1906. 

A  very  simple  calculation,  based  on  the  figures  in  the 
appendix  referred  to,  shows  that  if  the  expenditure  on 
new  ships  were  continued  at  the  rate  of  11 J  millions 
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for  ten  years,  we  should  have  a  stock  of  vessels  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  after  striking  off  those  vessels 
which  will  fall  out  of  the  list  in  the  interval  as  obsolete, 
valued  at  190  millions.  We  should  also  have  other 
vessels  in  course  of  construction,  on  which  eighteen 
millions  would  be  spent.  In  other  words,  the  number 
of  vessels  and  their  tonnage  would  be  almost  doubled 
in  ten  years.  In  five  years  it  would  be  increased 
by  50  per  cent.,  and  in  twenty  years  it  would  be 
trebled. 

It  may  be  contended,  perhaps,  that  the  vessels  now 
in  course  of  construction,  are  relatively  more  costly 
than  those  built  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  There 
is  not  much  difference  in  the  cost  per  ton,  save 
in  exceptional  cases,*  though  the  size  of  the  larger 
battleships  has  been  increased.  The  Dreadnought,  for 
instance,  built  in  1870  cost  £1S  per  ton ;  the  Rodney 
built  in  1884  £77  per  ton  ;  the  Nile  built  in  1888  cost 
^77  per  ton.  The  Swiftsiire,  recently  bought  from  the 
Chilian  Government,  cost  i970  per  ton.  The  Duncan^ 
in  course  of  construction  in  1904,  was  estimated  to  cost 
£7S  per  ton,  and  the  Dominion  £79  per  ton. 

Looking  forward,  then,  to  an  annual  rate  of  construc- 
tion of  new  ships  of  11 J  millions  a  year,  we  cannot 
but  be  appalled  at  the  vast  aggregate  of  ships  of  war 
which  will  result  from  it.  The  numbers  or  tonnage 
of  vessels  in  every  class  will  be  doubled  in  ten  years' 
time.  This  will  necessarily  involve  a  further  vast 
addition  to  the  naval  votes  for  their  armaments,  for 
crews  to  man  them,  and  for  the  annual  cost  of  main- 
taining   and    repairing    them.      They    will    be    more 

*  Eight  Scouts  of  great  speed,  but  most  limited  coal-carrying 
capacity,  are  now  in  course  of  construction  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £100 
per  ton.    It  is  to  be  feared  they  will  prove  most  costly  failures. 
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numerous  than  our  naval  harbours  and  basins — 
already  overcrowded — will  find  room  for. 

We  cannot  but  conclude,  on  the  admission  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  in  the  table  to  which  we  have 
referred,  that  the  annual  provision  of  11 J  millions  for 
the  construction  of  new  war  vessels  is  enormously  in 
excess  of  what  is  really  necessary.  The  amount  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  by  Lord  Goschen,  in  1898, 
namely,  8  millions,  will,  on  the  same  showing,  be  more 
than  sufficient,  not  only  to  maintain  the  materiel  of 
the  Navy  at  its  present  high  level,  but  to  provide  for 
future  extension,  greatly  in  excess  of  the  projected 
increase  in  the  programmes  of  Germany  and  France 
during  the  next  few  years.  This  view  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  recent  pronouncement  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  that  the  whole  class  of  protected  and 
unprotected  cruisers,  116  in  number,  and  of  over 
500,000  tons,  are  all  of  little  value  for  war  purposes. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  from  the  above  statement,  that 
the  expenditure  on  the  Navy  has  quadrupled  in  the  last 
twenty  years ;  namely,  from  lOJ  millions  to  42  millions, 
an  increase  of  81 J  millions,  and  that  it  has  increased 
by  25  millions  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  by  nearly  15 
millions  in  the  last  five  years. 

The  number  of  officers  and  men  employed  has 
increased  from  61,000  in  1884  to  131,000  in  1904,  or 
by  70,000,  and  by  23,000  in  the  last  five  years. 

The  expenditure  on  the  building  of  new  ships, 
exclusive  of  their  armaments,  has  increased  from  2J 
millions  in  1884,  to  8  millions  in  1899,  and  to  11 J 
millions  in  1904.* 

*  The  comparisons  in  this  chapter  with  the  navies  of  Foreign 
Powers  are  based  on  the  Admiralty  returns,  number  136  of  1904. 


CHAPTEK  VI 

RECENT   GROWTH   OF   ARMY   EXPENDITURE 

THE  increase  of  expenditure  on  the  Army  in  recent 
years,  though  it  has  been  very  great,  does  not 
compare  with  that  on  the  Navy.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  there  was  practically  little  or  no  addition  to  the 
Army  during  the  fifteen  years  which  succeeded  1869. 
The  estimates  were  maintained  at  a  rate  between 
dei5,000,000  and  ^616,000,000  per  annum.  The 
number  of  men  in  active  service  remained  about  the 
same.  Lord  Cardwell's  great  scheme  was  adhered  to 
in  its  integrity  by  successive  War  Ministers.  It  had 
the  effect  of  creating,  by  the  year  1884,  a  very  large 
reserve  of  well-trained  men,  who  had  served  six  years 
with  the  colours,  and,  as  experience  proved,  were  ready 
to  rejoin  their  regiments  when  emergency  occurred,  and 
when  it  was  necessary  to  send  an  expeditionary  force 
abroad.  The  militia  was  increased  during  the  same 
period  by  28,000,  and  the  reserve  of  militia  by  3,000. 
The  enrolled  volunteers  rose  from  195,000  to  216,000, 
of  whom  208,000  were  efficient,  under  the  inducements 
offered  by  Lord  Card  well. 

Between  1884  and  1896  there  was  a  gradual,  but  not 
very  serious,  rise  in  the  expenditure  on  the  Army  from 
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16  millions  to  18  millions.  The  number  of  men 
was  raised  during  the  same  period  from  140,000  to 
156,000. 

This  increase  was  mainly  due  to  the  occupation  of 
Egypt,  which  entailed  a  garrison  there  of  about  6,000, 
and,  in  order  to  secure  the  communication  with  that 
country,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  add  to  the  garri- 
son of  Malta.  A  larger  number  of  regiments  at  home 
were  raised  to  their  full  complement.  Additions  were 
also  made  to  the  artillery.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
said  that  the  increase  of  expenditure  was  large. 
The  force  of  British  troops  in  India  was  added  to  by 
12,000.  Two  new  battalions  were  sent  there,  and  the 
number  of  men  in  the  line  regiments  quartered  there 
was  increased  by  100. 

Lord  Cardwell's  principle  of  maintaining  the  same 
number  of  battalions  at  home  as  in  the  Colonies  and 
India,  so  important  in  connection  with  the  linking  of 
battalions,  and  so  necessary,  in  his  opinion,  for  the 
popularity  of  the  service,  was  still  adhered  to  in  theory, 
but  it  became  more  difficult  in  practice  as  the  number 
of  battalions  in  India,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere  was 
augmented.  By  1891  the  number  of  battalions  abroad 
had  increased  to  75,  while  those  at  home  in  the  United 
Kingdom  were  only  65.  There  were  consequently  10 
battalions  abroad  without  corresponding  and  connected 
battalions  at  home. 

In  1897  there  commenced  a  series  of  increases  of  men 
and  expenditure  which  raised  the  total  of  men  by 
61,000  in  1904,  and  of  the  expenditure  by  12  millions. 

This  is  best  illustrated  by  the  following  table  : — 


No.  of  Men  voted.  Expenditure. 

1896-7  15G,000  £18,000,000 
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No.  of  Men  added.       Increase  of  Expenditure. 


1897-8 

7,400                         £1,372,000 

1898-9 

16,500                              668,000 

1899-0 

4,300                              179,000 

1900-1 

27,600                           5,807,000 

1901-2 

7,800                           2,446,000 

1902-3 

—                                 188,000 

1903-4 

1,000                           1,029,000 

1904-5 

(Reduction)  4,500      (Reduction)     915,000 

Total  Number  of  Men          Total  Expenditure 

voted.                                estimated. 

1904-5 

217,000                      £28,830,000 

Increase  since  1896-7 

61,000                      £10,830,000 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  amount  voted  in 
1904,  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  stated,  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  on  his  new  Army  scheme,  that  the  reduction 
shown  for  the  year  was  ilhisory,  and  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  expenditure  would  have  heen  added  to 
by  two  millions.  One  million,  he  said,  had  been  saved 
by  the  existence  of  a  great  surplusage  of  stores  left  over 
from  the  war  in  South  Africa,  which  would  not  occur 
again,  and  another  million,  part  of  a  very  much  larger 
sum,  to  be  expended  in  three  or  four  years  on  the  re- 
armament of  the  artillery,  had  been  postponed  for  a 
year.  The  expenditure  for  the  next  few  years  would 
necessarily  be  increased  by  these  heavy  items  of  two 
millions. 

The  real  addition,  therefore,  between  1896  and  1904 
is  £12,674,000,  or  70  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  men 
has  been  increased  in  the  same  period  by  61,000,  or 
by  40  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  distribu- 
tion of  the  Ai-my  in  1896-7  and  1904-5  :— 

2896-7.  1904-6. 

At  home  in  the  United  Kingdom     ...     112,070  142,175 

In  India 73,217  74,657 

In  the  Colonies 44,104  72,137 

229,391        288,969 
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Of  the  72,187  men  in  the  Colonies  other  than  India, 
14,075  consisted  of  Colonial  and  Indian  corps,  leaving 
the  number  of  British  troops  there  at  58,062,  of  which 
21,000  were  in  South  Africa.  The  proportion,  therefore, 
of  British  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  those  in 
India  and  the  Colonies  was,  in  1904,  142,615  to 
132,719. 

The  increase  shown  in  the  above  table  took  place  at 
two  distinct  periods — the  one  just  before  the  war  in 
South  Africa  in  the  two  years,  1897-9,  when  over 
24,000  men  were  added  to  the  Ai-my ;  the  other  in  the 
two  years,  1900-2,  during  that  war,  but  independently 
of  it,  when  a  permanent  addition  of  35,000  men  was 
made  to  the  Army. 

The  explanation  given  for  the  first  of  these  increases 
by  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  his 
statement  laid  before  Parliament,  was  that  **a  considera- 
tion of  our  requirements  and  liabilities  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  had  convinced  the  War  Office  that  the 
provision  hitherto  made  was  insufficient."  In  the 
following  year,  1898,  when  a  much  larger  addition  was 
made.  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  his  explanatory  statement, 
said : — 

♦'  Recent  developments  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  a  further 
consideration  of  our  requirements  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire  at 
home  and  abroad,  have  shown  that  the  increases  contemplated  in 
the  estimates  of  last  year  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  the  various  branches  of  service  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
satisfactorily  the  duties  required  of  them;"  .  .  ,  "The  additions 
recently  made  to  the  strength  of  that  part  of  the  Army  which  is 
employed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  had  the 
eSect  of  reducing  the  force  of  infantry  which  remains  at  home  to 
a  point  at  which  it  has  ceased  to  be  sufficient  either  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  battalions  abroad  or  for  providing  the  force  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  military  authorities,  it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain  for   home  defence.   .   .   .  The  existing  organisation  of  the 
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infantry  is  based  on  the  principle  that  every  battalion  permanently 
employed  abroad  should  be  supported  by  a  battalion  at  home. 
This  principle  it  is  intended  to  maintain.  There  is  at  present  a 
large  excess  on  the  foreign  and  a  large  deficiency  on  the  home 
establishment.  This  disparity,  however,  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
due  to  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the  moment,  and  a  con- 
siderable diminution  in  the  deficit  may  be  confidently  expected. 
The  nvimber  of  additional  battalions  which  may  be  ultimately 
required  to  establish  a  proper  proportion  between  those  serving 
abroad  and  at  home  cannot,  however,  for  the  present  be  determined 
with  accuracy.  .  .  . 

"An  attempt  to  raise  simultaneously  a  large  number  of  battalions 
would  have  the  effect  of  considerably  deferring  the  completion  of 
any  of  them,  and  in  the  meantime  the  system  would  receive  no 
relief  from  the  strain  to  which  it  is  subjected.  It  is  accordingly 
proposed  to  commence  at  once  to  raise  six  new  battalions,  as 
large  a  number  as  can  probably  be  completed  without  undue  delay."  * 

It  was  also  proposed  to  add  80  rank  and  file  to  the 
establishment  of  home  battalions,  raising  them  from 
720  to  800.  At  the  same  time  an  addition  of  8d.  per 
diem  was  made  to  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  to  cover  the 
cost  of  groceries  and  vegetables  hitherto  defrayed  by  a 
stoppage  from  their  pay.  The  result  was  that  the  men 
received  Is.  per  diem  instead  of  9d.  Deferred  pay  of 
2d.  per  diem  was  abolished,  and  in  lieu  a  gratuity  of  ^£1 
for  every  year  of  service  up  to  iil2  was  granted. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statements  that  two 
main  causes  were  alleged  for  the  increase  of  the  Army — 
namely,  (1)  the  greater  demands  for  Imperial  forces  in  the 
Colonies,  and  (2)  the  presumed  necessity  of  increasing 
the  force  at  home,  in  order  to  preserve  the  proportion 
between  the  number  of  battalions  at  home  and  abroad, 
on  which  the  system  of  army  organisation  has  been 
based  since  Lord  Cardwell's  scheme  was  adopted. 

The  main  demand  from  the  Colonies  arose  in  the 
case  of  South  Africa.  It  was  thought  necessary  gi*adu- 
[*  C— 8742]. 
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ally  to  add  to  the  force  there.  It  is  probable  that 
the  G-overnment  foresaw,  if  it  did  not  intend,  war  with 
the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  State,  and  that  much  of  the 
increase  of  1897-9  was  with  a  view  to  this. 

The  additions  to  the  force  of  men  proposed  in  1897-9 
resulted  in  a  further  expenditure  of  over  one  million, 
but  they  also  entailed  a  further  increase  of  jG900,000  in 
future  years.  In  1898  the  reserves  resulting  from  the 
system  of  short  ser\ice  reached  their  maximum  number 
of  82,000  men. 

In  1899  the  war  in  South  Africa  broke  out.  In 
expectation  of  it  reinforcements  had  already  been  sent 
out,  bringing  up  the  force  there  to  12,000. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  up  to  this  time  the 
system  of  army  organisation  had  been  framed  on  the 
basis  that  it  should  be  possible  to  send  out  of  the 
country,  within  a  short  time  after  the  resei-ves  had 
been  called  out,  two  Army  Corps,  consisting  each  of 
about  40,000  men,  including  cavalry. 

This  had  very  clearly  been  laid  down  by  Mr.  Stan- 
hope, when  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  1888, 
in  a  confidential  minute  in  reply  to  a  memorandum 
submitted  by  Lord  Wolseley  as  Adjutant- General  on 
behalf  of  the  then  Commander-in-Chief.  In  this  memo- 
randum, after  specifying  the  obligation  of  providing  a 
force  for  India  and  for  the  garrisons  of  fortresses  and 
coaling  stations  at  home  and  abroad,  he  said : — 

"The  object  aimed  at  was,  after  providing  for  these  require- 
ments, to  be  able  to  mobilise  rapidly,  for  home  defence,  two  Army 
Corps  of  regular  troops  and  one  partly  composed  of  regulars  and 
partly  of  militia,  and  to  organise  the  auxiliary  forces  not  allotted  to 
Army  Corps  or  garrisons  for  the  defence  of  London,  and  for  the 
defensible  positions  in  advance,  and  for  the  defence  of  mercantile 
ports. 

"Subject  to  the  foregoing  consideration,  and  to  their  financial 
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obligation,  to  aim  at  being  able,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  send  abroad 
two  complete  Army  Corps,  with  cavalry  divisions  and  lines  of  com- 
munication. But  it  will  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  proba- 
bility of  the  employment  of  an  Army  Corps  in  the  field  in  any 
European  War  is  sufficiently  improbable  to  make  it  the  primary 
duty  of  the  military  authorities  to  organise  our  forces  efficiently  in 
the  defence  of  this  country."  * 

It  is  perfectly  clear  from  this,  and  many  other 
declarations,  that  the  limit  of  what  had  heen  aimed 
at  by  successive  Governments,  was  to  be  in  a  position  to 
send  out  from  this  country,  at  short  notice,  two  Army 
Corps. 

It  may  be  well  to  recall  what  was  effected  with  the 
forces  available  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa,  and  how  the  reserves  of  various  kinds  were 
utilised. 

For  some  years  prior  to  1897  the  force  in  South 
Africa  varied  between  3,000  and  6,000  men.  In  June, 
1897,  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  Colonial  Office  and  the  alarm  due  to  the  purchase 
of  arms  by  the  Boer  Government  (as  a  consequence  of 
the  Jameson  Raid  in  1895),  the  force  was  raised  to 
8,000,  and  in  June,  1898,  to  9,000  men.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1899,  when  war  appeared  to  be  very  imminent,  an 
additional  force  of  10,000  was  sent  to  South  Africa,  of 
which  6,000  were  obtained  from  India  and  4,000  from 
the  Mediterranean  garrisons.  This  made  up  a  total  of 
22,000  men,  which  was  rather  more  than  the  military 
authorities  at  the  War  Office  had  asked  for,  and  which 
they  believed  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  protect  the 
frontier  of  Natal  from  invasion,  and  to  provide  a 
sufficient  force  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

On  September  29th,  two  days  after  the  adoption  by 

*  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  War  in  South  Africa,  p.  31. 
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the  Free  States  Volksraad  of  the  resolution  expressing 
their  intention  to  join  with  the  Transvaal  in  the  event 
of  war,  it  was  determined  to  send  a  field  force  to  South 
Africa  consisting  of  an  Army  Corps  and  a  cavaliy  division, 
and  additional  men  to  hold  the  lines  of  communication, 
making  a  total  of  47,000  men  with  114  gims,  11,000 
horses,  14,000  mules,  and  2,600  waggons. 

This  involved  calling  out  a  portion  of  the  reserves. 
Of  the  82,000  men  in  the  reserves  25,000  were 
summoned  to  the  colours,  and,  after  allowing  for 
absentees  and  invalids,  it  was  expected  that  21,000 
would  be  obtained.  This  expectation  was  fully  realised, 
and  of  the  47,000  men  sent  out  with  the  field  force, 
nearly  21,000  were  reservists.  Of  the  32  infantry 
regiments  sent  out,  9,000  men  were  left  behind,  mostly 
men  under  twenty  years  of  age,  their  places  being  filled 
by  reservists.  The  militia  battalions  affiliated  to  these 
32  battalions  were  then  embodied  and  provisional  bat- 
talions were  formed  by  welding  together  these  militia- 
men and  the  men  left  behind. 

The  force  of  47,000  was  embarked  for  transport  to 
South  Africa,  a  distance  of  6,000  miles,  complete  in 
every  respect  within  four  weeks.  It  was  contended  by 
the  representative  of  the  War  Office  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  our  military  system  was  proving  itself  at 
once  elastic  and  elaborate,  and  was  thus  well  adapted  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  Empire,  dispersed  over  every  conti- 
nent, and  yet  connected  by  the  command  of  the  seas. 
It  was  confidently  believed  by  the  military  authorities  at 
the  War  Office  that  this  force  of  47,000,  in  addition  to 
the  22,000  men  already  in  South  Africa,  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  cope  with  and  overcome  the  Boers  of  the 
two  Republics. 

As  is  well  known,  it  did  not  prove  to  be  so.     The 
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force  that  had  been  collected  in  Natal,  and  which  the 
military  authorities  considered  to  be  adequate  to  protect 
that  colony  from  the  invasion  of  the  Boers,  did  not 
suffice  for  the  purpose. 

Sir  George  White,  with  12,000  men,  was  invested  by 
the  Boers  in  Lady  smith.  The  Field  Army  sent  out 
under  command  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  which  it  had  been 
intended  should  march  du-ect  from  the  frontier  of  the 
Cape  Colony  to  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria,  was  broken 
up  on  its  arrival  in  South  Africa  into  two  forces,  one  of 
which,  under  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  was  sent  to  Natal  to 
relieve  Ladysmith,  and  the  other,  under  Lord  Methuen, 
was  sent  from  the  Cape  Colony  northwards  to  relieve 
Kimberley.     Neither  force  succeeded  in  its  object. 

On  December  16th,  in  consequence  of  the  reverses 
met  with  by  Sir  Redvers  Buller  and  Lord  Methuen,  the 
Government  decided  to  send  out  another  large  army 
under  Lord  Roberts. 

All  the  remaining  men  of  the  Army  Reserve  were 
called  up.  Twelve  battalions  of  militia  were  allowed  to 
volunteer  for  service  abroad,  and  twelve  more  were 
embodied.  Between  the  end  of  October,  1899,  and 
February,  1900,  four  divisions  were  sent  out  to  the  seat 
of  war,  consisting  of  about  50,000  men,  making  a  total, 
with  the  force  already  in  South  Africa,  far  beyond  what 
had  ever,  in  any  scheme  of  organisation  of  the  Army, 
been  thought  necessary  to  provide  for.  With  the  forces 
originally  sent  out  under  Sir  George  White  and  Sir 
Redvers  Buller,  and  with  the  garrison  already  in  South 
Africa,  it  amounted  to  about  120,000  men. 

No  more  units  of  divisions  were  sent  out,  but  drafts 
were  despatched  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  force  of  regulars  in  South  Africa  at  the 
proper   level,  and  these   were   supplemented  by  large 
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bodies  of  militia,  yeomanry,  volunteers,  colonial  troops 
and  levies  in  South  Africa,  making  a  grand  total  for  the 
whole  of  the  war,  lasting  for  two  and  a  half  years,  of 
448,000,  of  which  346,000  were  regulars,  45,500  were 
militia,  35,000  yeomanry,  30,000  colonials,  and  about 
52,000  were  South  African  levies.  The  average  force 
maintained  for  a  long  period  in  South  Africa  was  about 
230,000. 

Eight  thousand  regulars  were  sent  from  India.  This 
proved  to  be  a  great  relief  to  the  Indian  Exchequer,  for 
/  while  employed  in  South  Africa  they  were  not  at  the 
charge  of  that  Government.*  Of  the  two  and  a  half 
Army  Corps  sent  out  from  England,  about  one  half  of 
the  infantry  and  artillery,  and  one-third  of  the  cavalry 
and  engineers,  consisted  of  reserve  men,  who  in  every 
respect  came  up  to  the  best  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  of  them.  Ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  men 
answered  to  the  call.  Of  the  further  drafts  sent  out 
from  time  to  time,  about  one-third  were  reserve  men. 

No  such  effort  had  ever  been  made  by  England. 
The  mobilisation  of  the  eight  divisions  worked  smoothly 
and  expeditiously,  and  the  whole  of  these  enormous 
forces  were  conveyed  to  South  Africa  without  loss  or 
delay. 

The  experience  of  the  war  brought  out  into  strong 
relief  the  reserves  of  strength  which  this  country 
possessed.  India  supplied  8,000  men  directly  to  the 
force  in  the  field;  indirectly  it  supplied  16,600  men,  as 
soldiers  to  that  number  who  were  entitled  to  return 
home,  when  they  had  completed  their  service  with  the 
colours,  were  induced  by  a  bounty  of  i*10  to  extend  their 
service,  thus  enabling  other  soldiers,  who  would  in  the 

'  The  amount  saved  to  the  Indian  Exchequer  was  ahout 
£1,750.000. 
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ordinary  course  have  taken  their  place  in  India,  to  be 
diverted  to  South  Africa. 

The  strain  upon  the  force  remaining  in  England  was 
so  great  that  an  appeal  was  made  to  officers  and  soldiers 
who  had  retired  from  the  service  to  re-enter  the  army 
for  a  time,  and  no  fewer  than  24,000  responded  to  it, 
the  soldiers  receiving  a  bounty  of  £12  on  entry  and  £10 
on  discharge.  They  proved  to  be  eminently  available 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  had  the  emergency  arisen, 
and  showed  that  a  valuable  reserve  exists,  which  can  be 
appealed  to  in  the  event  of  emergency.  The  militia 
reserve  also  supplied  about  14,000.  Of  the  militia 
a  total  force  of  45,000  men  was  sent  to  South  Africa, 
others  were  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  Bermuda,  and 
St.  Helena,  where  they  took  the  place  of  regulars. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  object  to  describe  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  or  to  afford  any  explanation  of  its  long 
protraction.  We  cannot,  however,  but  express  the 
opinion  that  the  ill-success  at  its  commencement  was 
not  due  to  the  want  either  of  men  or  money.  The  main 
cause  seems  to  have  been  the  failure  of  the  military 
authorities  to  estimate  the  power,  aptitude  for  war,  and 
mobility  of  the  Boers.  The  military  authorities  believed 
that  with  12,000  men  in  Natal  the  colony  was  safe  from 
invasion,  and  when  this  was  shown  to  be  erroneous  by 
the  investment  of  Sir  G.  White's  army  in  Ladysmith, 
they  advised  that  a  single  Army  Corps  would  suffice  for 
an  advance  on  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria,  and  that  both 
Ladysmith  and  Kimberley  would  necessarily  be  relieved 
by  such  advance. 

It  was  perfectly  possible  to  have  sent  a  much  larger 
force  for  the  protection  of  Natal  and  to  have  sent  out 
two  Army  Corps  under  the  command  of  Sir  Redvers 
Buller. 
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The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  course  of  the  war  is 
that  while  there  was  no  want  of  men,  or  of  money, 
there  was  much  to  be  desired  as  regards  the  quality 
of  the  men,  not  indeed  in  respect  of  courage,  but  of 
individual  intelligence  and  adaptability  to  the  new  and 
changed  conditions  of  war,  and  that  as  regards  many 
of  the  officers,  and  even  of  the  generals,  there  was 
a  lamentable  want  of  professional  knowledge,  and  of 
power  to  gi'asp  and  understand  the  new  problems  of  war. 
The  power  of  the  Boers  was  broken  down  ultimately, 
not  so  much  by  able  generalship,  or  by  the  superiority 
of  the  individual  soldier,  but  by  the  mere  weight  of 
numbers,  and  by  devastating  the  country. 

Another  lesson  is  that  there  is  not  that  danger 
of  attack  from  European  Powers  which  so  many 
alarmists  seem  to  dread.  This  country  undoubtedly 
became  very  unpopular  in  Europe,  where  there  was 
widespread  sympathy  with  the  Boers.  But  no  European 
Power,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  public,  showed  any 
sign  of  an  intention  to  intervene. 

In  1901 — while  the  war  in  South  Africa  was  still  in 
progress  and  the  country  was  under  the  influence  of 
alarm  and  depression  at  its  indefinite  prolongation — 
Mr.  Brodrick,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Lansdowne  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  announced  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  make  a  large  permanent  addition  to 
the  Army. 

The  events  of  the  past  fifteen  months,  he  said,  had 
shown  that  the  country  must  be  prepared  to  send  abroad 
more  than  two  Army  Corps.  Three  Ai'my  Corps  must 
be  fully  organised ;  and  there  should  also  be  an 
effectual  military  organisation  for  home  defence.  The 
artillery  should  be  strengthened,  and  a  larger  number 
of  mounted  troops  provided. 
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He  launched,  therefore,  a  large  scheme  of  Army 
organisation  on  the  basis  of  six  Army  Corps,  of  which 
three  were  to  be  ready  to  be  sent  on  an  expedition 
abroad  at  a  short  notice.  Of  the  six  Corps,  one 
was  to  be  quartered  at  Aldershot,  the  second  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  and  the  others  at  Colchester,  York, 
Edinburgh,  and  in  Ireland.  The  militia  were  to  be 
raised  from  100,000  men  to  150,000;  the  yeomanry 
from  10,000  to  35,000.  A  militia  reserve  was  to  be 
constituted  of  men  who  had  served  in  that  corps  for 
ten  years.     It  was  expected  to  produce  50,000  men. 

To  free  regulars  for  the  pm-pose  of  Mr.  Brodrick's 
Ai-my  Corps  in  England,  eight  battalions  of  veterans 
were  to  be  formed  of  men  who  had  served  nineteen 
years  in  the  ranks  and  in  the  reserves.  These 
were  to  replace  regiments  in  the  Mediterranean.  Five 
other  regiments  in  the  tropics  were  to  be  replaced  by 
Indian  regiments.  Special  encouragement  was  to  be 
given  to  volunteers  to  induce  them  to  undergo  better 
training.  The  total  number  of  forces  of  all  kinds  was 
to  be  increased  by  126,000 ;  and  the  immediate  cost  of 
the  addition  was  estimated  at  £3,000,000. 

An  amendment  was  moved  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell 
Bannerman  stating  that  the  "proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  in  many  respects  not  adapted  to  the  special 
wants  of  the  Empire,  and  largely  increase  the  burdens 
of  the  nation  without  adding  substantially  to  its 
military  strength." 

The  scheme  of  six  Army  Corps,  Sir  H.  Campbell 
Bannerman  said,  was  not  suited  to  the  practical  needs 
of  our  country  in  peace  or  war.  The  maintenance  of 
three  Ai-my  Corps  ready  for  service  abroad  was  not  only 
unnecessary  but  was  politically  undesirable  as  likely 
to  excite  suspicion  abroad  and  stimulate  militarism  at 
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home.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  reply,  warmly  supported  Mr. 
Brodrick's  scheme.  He  said  that  foreign  experts  had 
held  that  a  raid  into  this  country  was  feasible,  and  he 
maintained  that  the  fact  that  we  were  known  to  be  fully 
prepared  against  such  a  contingency  was  the  best  way  to 
avert  it.  The  amendment  was  rejected  by  327  to  211 
votes. 

In  the  following  year,  1902,  Mr.  Brodrick  said  that  his 
Army  Corps  scheme  still  held  the  field.  He  found  it 
necessary,  however,  to  make  a  great  effort  to  fill  up  the 
increased  numbers  of  the  Army  rendered  necessary  by 
his  scheme.  "The  question,"  he  said,  "was  how  we 
could  maintain  an  establishment  of  250,000  men  when 
the  effective  strength  of  210,000  was  with  difficulty 
maintained?"  He  asked  the  House  of  Commons  to 
take  a  "  great  plunge  "  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  service 
and  pay  of  the  soldiers.  He  proposed  that  men  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  for  three  years'  service  with  the 
colours  and  nine  years  in  the  reseiTe.  After  two  years' 
service  every  man  was  to  choose  whether  to  go  into  the 
reserve  after  his  third  year  or  to  complete  eight  years 
with  the  colours.  He  proposed  an  addition  of  6d.  per 
diem  to  the  pay,  making  Is.  6d.  after  two  years'  service, 
with  the  reservation  that  those  who  were  not  effective 
in  shooting  should  receive  only  Is.  4d.  per  diem.  * 

•  The  recruiting  for  the  few  preceding  years  had  not  shown 
any  falling  off,  but  rather  the  reverse,  as  the  following  figures 
show : — 

Recruits  Joined. 

Abmy.  MHiiTiA. 

1898         40,729  40,108 

1899         42,700  40,883 

1900        49,260  37,883 

1901        47,039  87,844 

1902         50,753  41,486 
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Mr.  Brodrick  estimated  the  additional  cost  of  the 
change  thus  proposed  at  dBl,048,000  a  year  to  this 
country,  and  £786,000  to  the  Indian  Government.  He 
expected  that  the  result  would  be  the  formation  of  a 
much  larger  reserve,  which  he  estimated  at  100,000  men. 
He  also  proposed  reserves  of  volunteers  and  yeomanry. 

It  was  contended  by  many  experienced  men  that  the 
increase  of  pay  would  not  attract  to  the  Army  any 
considerable  number  of  men  of  a  class  superior  to  that 
from  whom  recruits  had  hitherto  been  drawn. 

In  1903-4  the  Army  Estimates  again  showed  an 
increase.  This  appears  to  have  been  due  mainly 
to  greater  charges  for  the  permanent  garrison  in 
South  Africa,  and  to  a  provision  for  manoeuvres  on  a 
large  scale  in  England  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Brodrick 
again  defended  his  scheme  of  six  Army  Corps  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  an  expeditionary 
force  of  three  Army  Corps. 

In  the  winter  of  that  year  Mr.  Brodrick  was  replaced 
at  the  War  Office  by  Mr.  Arnold  Forster.  The  new 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  lost  no  time  in  com- 
pletely throwing  over  the  whole  of  the  scheme  of  his 
predecessor,  including  his  six  Army  Corps.  Of  the  six 
corps  he  admitted  that  four  had  no  substantial  exist- 
ence. He  treated  the  scheme  with  contempt.  The 
Army  Corps  districts,  he  said,  "might  as  well  have  been 
called  Sunday  School  districts."  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  showed  that 
the  new  system  of  enlisting  men  for  three  years 
with  the  option  of  re-engaging  after  two  years  at 
greatly  increased  pay  had  failed.  The  whole  of  the 
Army,  he  said,  was  now  enlisted  for  three  years.  If 
drafts  were  to  be  provided  for  battalions  abroad,  from  75 
to  80  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  all  branches  must  neces- 
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sarily  extend  their  service  at  the  end  of  the  two  years. 
At  the  time  he  spoke  only  about  12  per  cent,  had 
taken  this  course,  in  several  regiments  the  proportion 
was  as  low  as  3  or  4  per  cent.,  and  in  at  least  one 
battalion  not  a  single  man  had  extended   his   service. 

**  It  does  not  appear,"  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  said,  "  that 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  sufficiently 
exact  calculations  were  made  with  a  view  to  demon- 
strating that  the  system  could  work  satisfactorily,  and 
closer  calculations  which  have  been  made  indicate 
that  the  working  of  the  system  may  easily  become 
disastrous." 

The  estimates,  he  said,  showed  that  the  cost  of  the 
Army  was  excessive.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  recent  war  proved  that  its  condition  was 
unsatisfactory.  The  Army  was  not  fully  and  scientifi- 
cally organised  for  war.  It  did  not  offer  any  striking 
force  available  for  small  expeditions  or  for  immediate 
action  at  the  commencement  of  a  war  where  mobilisa- 
tion was  necessary.  The  number  of  battalions  abroad 
was,  he  contended,  in  excess  of  those  at  home, 
and  the  result  had  been  to  create  the  greatest  confusion 
in  the  organisation  of  the  infantry.  This  interference 
with  the  fundamental  bases  of  the  existing  system  had 
been  frequent  in  the  past  and  must  necessarily  become 
more  frequent  in  the  future.  The  confusion  and  incon- 
venience then  felt  must  increase.  "  This  Army,"  he 
said,  "  imperfectly  organised,  wasteful  in  its  methods, 
unsatisfactory  in  its  results,  is  one  of  the  most  costly 
machines  ever  devised !  In  its  present  form  it  is  not 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  country  or  adapted 
for  war." 

The  existing  regimental  depots,  he  said,  had  no 
military  value  whatever.     They  were  most  detrimental 
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to  military  efficiency.  They  were  commanded  by  officers 
who  expected  no  further  commands,  and  who  lacked 
ambition.  The  routine  of  these  depots  was  most  depres- 
sing. The  mixing  up  of  line  and  militia  recruits  was  bad 
for  both  forces.  With  respect  to  the  militia  he  alleged 
that  32,000  men  were  wanting  to  complete  the  establish- 
ment. There  was  no  sign  that  the  fall  would  be 
arrested.  The  decay  of  this  force  was  the  natural  and 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  it  had  been 
treated.  It  had  been  regarded  solely  as  a  convenience 
for  the  line.  The  best  militia  recruits  were  taken  for 
the  regular  army.  The  militia  were  not  organised  in 
a  way  to  make  them  valuable  for  home  defence.  There 
was  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  average  militia 
battalion  would  not  be  fit  to  take  the  field  except  after 
several  months'  continuous  embodiment.  The  volun- 
teer force,  according  to  the  Minister,  was  even  more 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  having  condemned  root  and 
branch  the  whole  of  the  existing  system  of  Army 
organisation,  suggested  a  scheme  in  substitution  for  it 
based  upon  a  separation  between  the  Army  intended  for 
home  service  and  that  intended  for  foreign  service. 
The  men  enlisted  for  the  former  were  to  engage  for  two 
years'  service  only  with  the  colours  and  ten  years  in 
the  reserve.  Those  for  foreign  service  were  to  engage 
for  fourteen  years.  The  militia  were  to  be  very 
largely  reduced  and  ultimately  extinguished,  the  Volun- 
teers were  also  to  be  largely  reduced.  The  scheme 
showed  no  reduction  on  the  twenty-nine  millions  in 
the  estimates  for  1904.  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  however, 
put  forward  this  scheme  for  discussion  only,  and  no 
immediate  steps  were  taken  to  give  effect  to  it. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  scheme.     It  has 
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been  severely  criticised  by  very  high  authorities  as 
being  certain  to  result  in  confusion,  as  destructive  of 
every  principle  of  Lord  Cardwell's  scheme,  and  as  pro- 
mising illusory  economies.  We  have  only  to  consider 
whether  there  are  any  circumstances  arising  from  inter- 
national or  other  conditions  which  justify  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  men  amounting  to  thirty-two  thou- 
sand in  the  last  five  years,  and  sixty-one  thousand  in 
the  last  eight  years,  which  is  the  main  cause  of  the 
great  increase  of  expenditure  in  the  last  few  years.  If 
no  such  justification  exist,  a  large  reduction  should  be 
insisted  on,  leaving  it  to  the  authorities  to  effect  it. 


CHAPTER  VII 

EXPENDITURE   OUT   OF   LOANS 

ONE  of  the  main  objections  raised  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  1859  to  Lord  Palmerston's  scheme  of  fortifica- 
tions was  that  the  country  would  commit  itself  to  the 
policy  of  borro\\dng  money  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
public  works  supposed  to  be  of  a  permanent  character, 
and  that  it  would  be  most  difficult,  in  the  future,  to 
resist  the  boundless  extension  of  it.  No  effective  con- 
trol, he  held,  could  be  exercised  by  the  Treasury  or  by 
Parliament  over  expenditure  of  this  kind,  unless  the  cost 
of  such  works  should  be  provided  for  out  of  the  revenue 
of  the  year  in  which  the  money  was  spent.  Though 
Palmerston  succeeded  in  carrying  his  scheme,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  able  to  prevent  any  extension  of  this 
policy.  He  was  continually  approached  with  schemes 
of  this  kind  for  public  buildings,  and  other  permanent 
works,  but  with  rare  exceptions  he  refused  his  consent. 
His  views  became  the  settled  policy  of  the  Treasury  and 
were  maintained  by  successive  Governments,  even  when 
he  was  in  Opposition.  With  the  retirement,  however, 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1894,  the  main  opposition  to  the 
policy  he  had  opposed  seems  to  have  disappeared ;  for, 
in  1895,  as  already  shown,  the  Government  of  the  day 
obtained   the   consent  of  Parliament  to   a  scheme   for 

10  1*5 
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expending  more  than  8J  millions  on  naval  works  of 
various  kinds,  out  of  loans.  Mr.  Gladstone's  anticipa- 
tions of  the  result  of  such  a  policy  were  abundantly 
verified — the  scheme  of  1895  was  speedily  followed  by 
others  in  respect  both  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
of  other  services.  Scarcely  a  year  has  since  elapsed 
without  an  Act  for  one  or  other  of  the  two  great 
services,  authorising  the  commencement  of  works  for 
every  kind  of  purpose,  in  every  part  of  the  world — for 
barracks,  defence  works,  rifle  ranges,  docks,  harbours, 
hospitals,  colleges,  schools,  breakwaters,  magazines,  &c., 
&c.  The  country  is  now  committed  to  a  capital  expen- 
diture of  over  31J  millions  on  naval  works  of  all 
kinds,  and  21  millions  on  Army  works.  The  works  at 
Gibraltar  have  now  been  extended  to  5J  millions — those 
at  Dover  to  3 J  millions ;  on  Malta  Dockyard  and 
Harbour  to  2 J  millions;  Simon's  Bay  Dockyard  to  2 J 
millions ;  Hong  Kong  to  1 J  millions ;  Bermuda  to 
^£750,000. 

Many  of  the  works  seem  to  be  scarcely  of  a  perma- 
nent character,  such  as  coaling  facilities,  i*  1,000,000 ; 
magazines,  ^6870,000;  electric-lighting  power  in  naval 
establishments,  ^61,500,000. 

Many  others  of  the  new  works  are  of  very 
doubtful  utility.  The  expenditure,  for  instance,  of 
i£700,000  on  the  dockyard  at  Bei-muda,  and  of 
i^2, 300,000  at  Simon's  Bay  has  been  objected  to  by 
high  authorities  as  extravagant  and  useless.  There 
seems  to  be  no  limit  in  the  future  to  such  expenditure. 
The  countiy  has  been  committed  to  the  creation  of  a 
new  naval  harbour  and  dockyard  at  Rosyth  on  the  Firth 
of  Foi-th.  The  construction  of  these  works  has  been 
approved  by  Parliament  in  principle,  and  the  site  has 
already  been  bought,  at  a  great  cost,  from  a  fortunate 
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landowner,  but  no  estimate  has  been  submitted  of  the 
ultimate  cost  of  the  works,  which  cannot  fail  to  run  into 
millions,  or  of  the  annual  charge  for  the  new  dockyard 
staff.  In  the  same  way  a  great  extension  of  docks  and 
basins  at  Chatham  has  been  approved  in  principle,  but 
without  any  statement  as  to  the  ultimate  cost.  Of  the 
total  expenditure  already  approved,  ^611, 700,000  is 
for  works  on  dockyards  abroad.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  works  at  Malta  and 
Gibraltar  would  have  been  undertaken  if  the  Anglo- 
French  Agreement  had  been  in  existence  at  the  time 
they  were  authorised. 

So,  also,  in  respect  of  the  Army  the  sum  of  twenty- 
one  millions  already  agreed  to  is  in  respect  of  every 
kind  of  new  work,  including  barracks,  fortifications, 
ranges,  &c.,  &c.,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 
Much  of  it  is  of  a  very  doubtful  character,  such  as  the 
military  works  at  St.  Lucia  costing  £800,000,  and  which, 
it  is  said,  are  to  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  some  other 
strategical  point  in  the  West  Indies.  Some  of  the 
expenditure  seems  to  have  been  undertaken  without 
Parliamentary  authority  and  to  have  been  sedulously 
concealed  from  the  public.  This  appears  from  an 
article  in  the  Times  of  June  15,  1904,  evidently 
written  by  one  who  has  full  knowledge  of  the  subject : — 


"  It  is  certain  (he  says)  that  we  in  England  have  constructed, 
year  in  and  year  out,  a  vast  number  of  useless  fortifications,  and 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  prepare  the  elements  of  fixed  defence 
on  the  Surrey  hills,  conformably  with  current  heresies  concerning 
the  defence  of  London,  which  have  only  enjoyed  a  precarious 
existence  by  reason  of  the  obdurate  manner  in  which  they  have 
hitherto  shimned  the  light. 

*'  In  countries  where  the  military  engineer  and  the  specialist  rule 
as  tyrants,  and  the  sciences  they  expound  are  accepted  as  the  capital 
branches  of  the  art  of  war,  we  know  at  once  that  instincts  are 
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debased,  and  that  the  countries  themselves  are  falling  into  a  rapid 
military  decline." 

It  appears  that  new  schemes  are  constantly  being 
proposed,  accepted,  and  abandoned,  after  many  prepara- 
tions and  much  waste  of  money.  One  Minister  proposed 
the  constitution  of  six  Army  Corps,  and  commenced 
a  great  construction  of  new  barracks  on  Salisbury  Plain 
and  elsewhere ;  two  years  later  Mr.  Arnold  Forster 
throws  over  the  scheme,  and  proposes  a  completely  new 
organisation  of  the  Ai-my,  with  great  depots,  involving 
another  great  construction  of  barracks  elsewhere,  esti- 
mated to  cost  several  millions.  As  the  money  for  them 
is  to  be  borrowed,  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  cost. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  of  the  amount  authorised  to 
be  expended,  about  £11,800,000  has  been  already 
expended  on  naval  works,  and  i^l  1,200,000  on  military 
works.  In  1895-6  the  total  of  the  two  departments 
was  1 J  millions ;  in  1899  it  was  2J  millions ;  in  1902-3 
it  was  5  millions  ;  and  for  the  cm-rent  year,  1904-5,  it 
is  estimated  at  8 J  millions. 

The  annuities  charged  to  Naval  votes  in  respect  of 
the  loans  already  raised  for  naval  works  amount  to 
^6634,000,  and  those  to  Army  votes,  ^9652,000.  They 
will  rapidly  rise  to  more  than  double  these  amounts. 
Meanwhile,  the  charges  on  the  estimates  of  the  two 
departments  for  other  more  ordinary  works  have  also 
rapidly  increased.  For  the  Navy  they  have  risen  from 
£'445,000  in  1895-6  to  £1,000,000  in  the  current  year, 
and  for  the  Army  from  £946,000  to  £1,261,000,  in  both 
cases  irrespective  of  the  amounts  due  for  interest  on  the 
money  raised  by  loans.  It  is  only  by  adding  these  sums 
to  the  expenditure  out  of  borrowed  money  that  we  can 
appreciate  the  gigantic  waste  that  is  taking  place,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  in  every  pai-t  of  the  Empire,  on 
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increased  works  and  armaments  of  all  kinds.  This  brings 
forcibly  to  mind  the  wise  and  prophetic  dictum  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  already  quoted,  that  *'  if  we  adopt  the 
opinion  of  military  men  naturally  anxious  for  the  com- 
plete security  of  every  assailable  point,  we  shall  over- 
whelm the  country  with  taxes  in  time  of  peace." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

AGGREGATE   EXPENDITURE   AND    ITS   RESULTS 

WE  are  now  in  a  position  to  sum  up,  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  the  increased  expenditure  of  the  two 
great  departments,  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty, 
out  of  monies  voted  annually  by  Parliament  or  con- 
tributed by  the  Colonies  and  out  of  money  raised  by 
loan,  and  to  compare  it  with  past  years  : — 


Abmt. 

Navy. 

Total. 

1884-5      .. 

.       £16,980,000 

£11,049,000 

£27,979,000 

1894-5      .. 

19,256,000 

18,070,000 

37,326,000 

1899-0      .. 

22,155,000 

27,742,000 

49,897,000 

1904-5      .. 

.       *33,598,000 

*42,769,000 

*76,367,000 

Of  the  aggregate  expenditure  of  the  two  departments 
in  the  present  year,  £8,112,000  will  be  provided  for  out 
of  borrowed  money,  £1,055,000  will  be  contributed  by 
India  (in  respect  of  naval  services),  Egypt  and  the 
Colonies,  and  the  residue  will  be  raised  by  taxation, 
namely,  £65,719,000  in  respect  of  Army  and  Navy  votes, 
and  £832,000  in  respect  of  the  votes  of  other  depart- 
ments for  Army  and  Navy  services. 

It  appears,  then,  that  since  1884  the  expenditure  has 
nearly  trebled  in  amount,  and  in  the  past  ten  years  it 
has  more  than  doubled,  rising  from  thirty-seven  millions 

*  Estimates.    For  details  see  Appendix  A  (1). 
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to  seventy- six  millions ;  and  in  the  five  years  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  it  has  increased  by 
about  twenty-six  millions,  or  54  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  last  five  years  is  not  far  short 
of  the  total  expenditure  on  the  Army  and  Navy,  which 
was  thought  sufficient  twenty  years  ago. 

The  effect  of  this  increased  rate  of  expenditure  during 
the  last  five  years  has  been  that  the  country  is  still 
burdened  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  taxation  imposed 
for  the  pui-poses  of  the  war. 

The  taxes  imposed  in  the  years  1900-1902  for 
the  purpose  of  the  war  were  estimated  to  produce 
d£34,146,000,  as  appears  from  the  following  table: — 


Income  Tax,  7d,  in  £      

...      £18,200,000 

Sugar  Duty,  Import  Duty     

6,100,000 

Tobacco                   ,,               

1,416,000 

Tea                          „              

2,091,000 

Corn                         „              

2,400,000 

Coal,  Export  Duty 

1,300,000 

Beer,  Excise  Duty 

1,721,000 

Spirits,  Excise  and  Import  Duties 

918,000 

£34,146,000 

In  1903  the  income  tax  was  reduced  by  4d.  in  the  £, 
and  the  corn  duty  was  remitted.  In  1904,  however, 
another  penny  had  to  be  added  to  the  income  tax, 
the  tea  duties  were  further  increased  by  2d.  per  lb., 
estimated  to  produce  ^02, 000,000,  and  adjustments 
were  made  of  the  tobacco  duty  estimated  in  its  amended 
form  to  bring  in  ^£350,000.  Substantially,  therefore, 
the  only  relief  of  taxation  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  has  been  3d.  in  the  £  of  the  income  tax,  or 
^£7,500,000,  and  war  taxes  producing  about  ^26,000,000 
still  remain  unremitted. 

Two  most  serious  consequences  have  followed.     One 
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is  that  taxation  cannot  be  increased  for  any  great 
effort  in  the  case  of  war  without  grave  injury  to 
the  finances  and  trade  of  the  country.  With  the 
income  tax  at  a  shilling  in  the  £,  with  the  tea 
duties  at  8d.  per  lb.,  with  a  heavy  duty  on  sugar, 
and  with  taxes  on  tobacco,  spirits,  and  beer,  which 
have  already  reached  a  point  when  an  increase  would 
probably  bring  in  little  or  no  additional  revenue,  we 
have  most  seriously  impaired  that  which  has  always 
been  considered  our  main  strength,  our  financial  ability 
to  stand  the  strain  of  a  long  war,  to  increase  taxes  in 
support  of  it,  and  to  borrow  large  sums  to  supplement 
these  taxes.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  credit  of 
the  country  has  been  seriously  impaired.  Consols 
have  fallen  to  87. 

While  during  many  years  preceding  1899  we  were 
paying  off  debt  out  of  revenue  at  the  average  rate 
of  seven  millions  a  year,  and  in  the  twenty  years  we 
reduced  the  National  Debt  by  no  less  a  sum  than 
^6134,000,000,  during  the  last  six  years  we  have,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  late  war,  added  to  our  capital  liabilities 
128  millions,  as  well  as  thirty-one  millions  raised  for 
other  purposes.  It  is  true  that  under  present  arrange- 
ments provision  is  made  for  the  repayment  of  debt  to 
the  amount  of  6J  millions  a  year ;  but  while  on  the  one 
hand  we  are  paying  oflf  debt,  on  the  other  we  are  yearly 
incurring  debt  to  a  yet  larger  amount.  The  expenditure 
on  new  works  for  the  Army  and  Navy  alone  out  of 
borrowed  money  amounts  in  1904-5  to  a  total  of  about 
eight  millions,  a  larger  sum  than  that  provided  for  the 
repayment  of  debt.  The  expenditure  on  many  of  the 
naval  and  military  works  before  mentioned  will  necessarily 
continue  for  some  years  to  come.  Some  of  them,  such 
as  the  new  harbour  at  Rosyth,  and  the  extension  of 
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Chatham  Dockyard,  are  only  at  their  commencement, 
and  will  certainly,  if  carried  out,  cost  the  country  very 
large  sums  to  be  raised  by  loan  in  the  future. 

Another  and  even  more  serious  result  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  heavy  war  taxation  is  that  it  is  already 
telling  on  the  resources  of  the  country  and  on  the 
condition  of  its  labouring  people.  This  is  only  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  analogy  of  the  past.  When 
taxation  was  largely  reduced,  and  when  for  this  purpose 
rigid  economy  was  enforced  in  the  great  spending 
departments,  the  wealth  and  savings  of  the  country 
grew,  the  condition  of  the  labouring  people  improved, 
pauperism  and  offences  against  property  were  largely 
reduced,  and  the  general  prosperity  and  development 
were  reflected  in  the  greatly  increased  consumption  of 
sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  and  in  the  annual  increase  of 
deposits  in  the  savings  banks. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  enormous  increase  of 
expenditure,  and  the  consequent  re-imposition  of,  and 
addition  to,  taxation  would  have  the  opposite  effect. 
This  is  precisely  what  has,  in  fact,  occurred. 

The  war  in  South  Africa  commenced  in  the  autumn 
of  1899.  It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  1900,  that  the  first  batch  of  taxes  was  imposed, 
estimated  to  produce  about  fifteen  millions  a  year. 
These  were  supplemented  by  further  taxes  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  estimated  to  produce  thirteen  millions ; 
and,  in  1902,  by  taxes  estimated  to  produce  six 
millions,  including  the  import  duty  on  corn.  The 
effect  of  this  taxation  would  not  be  seriously  felt  by  the 
labouring  classes  till  the  year  1901. 

The  statistics  for  that  and  subsequent  years  show  a 
steady  and  progressive  annual  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  in  receipt  of  poor  relief,  and  of  vagrants,  and  in 
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the  increase  of  offences  against  property.  The  same 
year,  1901,  and  subsequent  years  show  a  decreased 
consumption  of  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco ;  and  the  years 
1902  and  1903  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  consump- 
tion of  tea. 

The  burden  of  the  import  duty  on  sugar  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  effect  of  the  Sugar  Convention, 
which  has  resulted  to  consumers  in  an  increased  expendi- 
ture of  eight  millions — a  most  grievous  tax.  The  reduced 
consumption  of  beer  and  spirits  would  be  a  favourable 
symptom  if  it  were  the  result  of  improved  habits.  But 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  it  has  been  due  only  to 
there  being  less  money  in  the  pockets  of  labouring 
people.  The  same  indications  are  given  by  the  savings 
banks  returns.  The  average  annual  increase  of  deposits 
for  the  nine  years  ending  1899  was  nearly  ten  millions. 
For  the  four  subsequent  years  it  has  been  only  three 
millions.* 

With  respect  to  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, we  should  expect  to  perceive  the  results  of 
higher  taxation,  and  especially  of  the  increase  of  the 
income  tax,  in  reduced  savings  for  investment  and  in 
economies  of  the  higher  class  of  luxuries.  This,  again, 
has  been  confirmed  by  experience.  Less  money  is 
seeking  investment  for  industrial  pui*poses.  This  is 
already  telling  upon  the  employment  of  labour,  and 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  number  of  unemployed. 
It  will  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  greater  effect  in  the 
future. 

The  consideration  of  the  enormous  increase  of  annual 
expenditure  of  the  two  great  spending  departments, 
amounting  to  nearly  ^40,000,000  in  the  last  ten  years, 

*  In  Appendix  B  will  be  found  the  figures  on  which  the  above 
paragraph  is  based. 
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and  iJ26,000,000  in  the  last  six  years,  raises  a  serious 
question  as  regards  the  future  of  the  country,  and  its 
financial  capacity  to  carry  on  a  great  war  in  the  future. 

The  ^626,000,000  a  year  represents  the  interest  of  a 
capital  sum  in  Consols  of  nearly  £900,000,000— an 
amount  greater  than  the  whole  National  Debt  at  the 
present  time.  In  other  words,  if  we  had  not  embarked 
on  this  additional  expenditure,  we  should  be  able  to 
raise  £900,000,000  of  debt,  in  the  event  of  necessity 
arising,  without  any  greater  burden  of  taxes  than  we 
are  now  bearing.  The  power  to  bon'ow  this  amount 
would  create,  we  believe,  a  greater  sense  of  security, 
confidence,  and  power,  and  a  better  means  of  impressing 
other  Powers — many  of  which  are  already  burdened  with 
debt  almost  beyond  endurance — than  we  can  possibly 
obtain  by  adding  to  our  soldiers  and  seamen,  by 
accumulating  ships  and  other  war  material,  by  con- 
structing forts  and  docks  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  by  arming  them  with  guns  of  the  latest  fashion. 
The  real  and  ultimate  power  of  the  country  lies,  not 
so  much  in  the  amount  of  arnied  force,  which  it 
maintains  in  time  of  peace,  as  in  its  power  of 
expansion  in  time  of  war,  and  in  its  ability  to  raise 
money  and  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  debt  without 
unduly  burdening  its  trade  and  people. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1867,  said  on  this  point : — 

*'  When  it  is  known  that  the  garrisons  of  England  are  strong, 
that  her  fleets  are  commanding,  no  doubt  these  are  sources  of 
respect  and  influence  for  us  in  foreign  countries.  But  allow  me  to 
say  that  there  is  another  source  of  influence  .  .  .  which  has  arisen 
from  the  circmnstance  that  England  is  the  only  country  which, 
when  it  enters  into  a  quarrel  which  it  believes  to  be  just,  never 
ceases  until  it  has  accomplished  its  aims.  .  .  .  Well,  what  gave  us 
this  power,  when  there  was  not  a  State  in  Europe  which  coujd  enter 
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into  a  third  campaign  ?  It  was  the  financial  reserve  of  England. 
.  .  .  You  may  have  your  garrisons  at  foreign  ports  and  your  fleets 
of  commanding  power,  but  if  you  have  also  omitted  the  principal 
cause  of  your  power,  viz. ,  a  sound  state  of  finance,  you  may  find 
that  you  have  omitted  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  your 
influence  abroad." 

In  the  same  spirit,  speaking  in  1862,  Cobden  said : — 

"  I  have  ever  understood  that  money  was  the  sinews  of  war,  and 
that  to  be  well  armed  was  to  be  well  fortified  in  your  finance.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  strength  of  a  nation  depends  upon  armaments 
so  much  as  it  does  upon  its  resources.  I  deny  the  doctrine  that  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  impress  your  policy  and  impress  your 
counsels  upon  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  you  should  always  present 
yourselves  in  the  attitude  of  armed  men."  * 

Everything,  then,  points  to  the  expediency,  and,  indeed, 
the  necessity  of  retracing  our  steps,  and  returning  to  the 
path  of  economy,  of  husbanding  our  resources,  and  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  mad  race  of  expenditure. 

*  Hansard,  clxvii.  p.  376. 


CHAPTER  IX 

AUTOMATIC   FUTURE    INCREASES   OF    EXPENDITURE 

NOT  the  least  serious  feature  of  the  enonnous 
increase  of  naval  and  military  expenditure  of  late 
years  is  that  it  must  necessarily  entail,  by  an  automatic 
process,  a  yet  further  great  addition  in  future  years,  if 
the  number  of  soldiers,  seamen,  artificers,  and  ship- 
wrights be  maintained  at  their  present  level.  The 
votes  for  pensions,  military  and  civil,  and  for  half 
pay  and  retired  pay  must  inevitably  rise  in  propor- 
tion to  the  personnel  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  The 
votes  for  the  non-effective  expenditure  of  the  two 
services,  which  include  the  great  items  of  retired  pay 
and  pensions,  remained  at  a  stationary  point  for  many 
years  succeeding  the  great  economic  reforms  of  1869-74. 
Hopes,  indeed,  were  held  out  in  respect  of  the  Army  at 
least,  that,  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  short  service, 
there  would  ultimately  be  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  pension  list.  For  the  Army  the  charge  for  these 
ineffective  services  averaged  about  three  millions,  and 
for  the  Navy  about  two  millions,  till  the  year  1895.  In 
other  words,  they  were  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
charge  of  the  two  services.  Since  1895  they  have  been 
yearly  rising,  and  are  now  half  a  million  in  excess  for 
each  service.     It  is  absolutely  certain  that,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  enormous  increase  of  the  personnel,  these 
charges  will  ultimately  rise  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
we  must  look  forward  to  an  additional  annual  charge  on 
this  account  of  at  least  five  millions.  Many  years  will 
elapse  before  this  maximum  is  reached,  but  meanwhile 
there  will  be  annual  increases  of  constantly  growing 
amounts. 

As  regards  both  services,  and  especially  as  re- 
gards the  Navy,  there  are  also  many  other  items  which 
must  automatically  increase  in  the  near  future  in  pro- 
portion to  other  expenditure.  If,  for  instance,  the 
present  rate  of  outlay  on  new  ships  is  maintained — 
which,  it  has  been  shown,  will  in  five  years  add  50  per 
cent,  to  the  materiel  of  the  Navy  in  ships  of  all  kinds, 
and  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  ten  years — the  charge  for 
maintenance  and  repairs,  and  for  officers  and  men  to 
man  them,  will  necessarily  increase  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. It  would  appear  also  that  the  charge  for  naval 
armaments,  which  has  been  maintained  at  the  same 
rate  of  about  three  and  a  half  millions  a  year  during 
the  last  four  years,  must  be  largely  increased  in  the 
near  future  in  order  to  provide  guns  and  ammunition 
for  the  increase  in  the  number  and  power  of  ships. 
Then,  again,  our  vast  expenditure  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  on  new  works,  forts,  barracks,  docks, 
harbours,  hospitals,  and  naval  schools  and  colleges,  will 
entail  a  further  great  charge  in  the  shape  of  repairs 
and  maintenance.  As  our  ships  increase  in  number  and 
size  we  shall  want  more  and  larger  docks.  Indeed,  we 
have  a  vista  of  fm-ther  expenditure  which  must  excite 
alarm  among  those  who  are  responsible  at  the  Treasury 
for  finding  the  money,  and  for  meeting  the  charge  by 
further  taxation. 

Another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind,  especially  when 
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making  comparisons  with  past  years,  is  that  the  countiy 
has  had  the  advantage  of  the  very  great  reductions  in 
the  prices  of  food  and  materiel  of  all  kinds  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  This  cannot  be  put  at  less  than 
30  per  cent.  If  prices  should  rise  again,  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  revived  policy  of  protective  tariffs,  or 
under  international  arrangements  similar  to  the  dis- 
astrous Sugar  Convention,  many  millions  will  necessarily 
be  added  to  the  charge  for  the  Army  and  Navy  in 
respect  of  food,  clothing,  and  materials  of  all  kinds.  A 
rise  in  price  of  only  10  per  cent,  will  add  at  least 
three  millions  a  year  to  the  present  cost  of  the  two 
services,  and  leave  the  people  10  per  cent,  less  able  to 
bear  the  cost. 

Another  subject  for  consideration  arising  out  of  this 
vast  increase  of  expenditure  on  new  ships  and  arma- 
ments, is  the  effect  it  has  had,  and  will  have  if  continued, 
in  rendering  obsolete  and  useless  the  materiel  which 
has  already  been  accumulated.  The  period  since  1860 
has  been  one  of  continual  progress  and  improvement, 
and  of  rapid  transition  and  development  in  the 
types  of  vessels,  even  in  respect  of  the  larger  iron- 
clads. The  earliest  types  of  these  vessels  were  the 
Warrior  and  Black  Prince.  Later  came  the  armoured 
wooden  vessels,  such  as  the  Lord  Warden  and  others 
long  ago  hopelessly  obsolete.  Next  came  iron  vessels, 
such  as  the  Minotaur  and  Northumberland  ^  of 
great  size  and  length,  but  with  rather  thin  armour 
plates.  Then,  in  tm-n,  came  the  masted  iron  vessels  of 
the  Here  ides  and  Sidtan  type,  with  much  thicker 
armour  plates.  Later,  masts  and  yards  were  cast  aside, 
turrets  were  adopted,  and  we  had  the  Devastation  and 
Thunderer,  with  low  free  boards.  Then  came  a  class 
of  vessel   with   yet  thicker   armour   plates   where   the 
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weight  was  saved  by  concentrating  the  armour  on  the 
centres  of  the  vessels  and  leaving  their  two  ends  without 
protection.  Then  when  naval  experts  were  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  such  vessels  were  open  to  grave 
objection,  and  when  the  days  of  ironclads  appeared  to 
be  numbered,  there  came  the  invention  of  quick-firing 
guns,  with  the  consequent  reversion  to  vessels  with  high 
free  boards — vessels  of  far  greater  size  and  protected  by 
much  thicker  plates. 

This  last  type,  which  has  been  multiplied  greatly, 
with  constantly  augmenting  tonnage  and  strength,  and 
which  at  present  holds  the  field,  has  rendered  obsolete 
all  that  has  gone  before  it.  Is  it  wise  to  multiply 
unnecessarily  vessels  which  are  certain  to  be  rendered 
worthless  by  further  inventions  ? 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  at  the 
present  day  that  the  advice  of  alarmists  of  past  days 
was  not  acted  upon,  and  that  the  naval  administrators 
of  those  times  did  not  lose  their  heads,  and  did  not 
rush  headlong  into  the  construction  of  such  ephemeral 
types. 

What  has  happened  in  the  past  may  be  expected 
again  in  the  future.  It  may  confidently  be  assumed 
that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  ultimate  type  of  iron- 
clads. The  greater  the  number  of  such  vessels  we  build, 
the  more  able  minds  directed  to  such  constructions,  the 
more  certain  it  will  be  that  we  shall  improve  upon  existing 
types,  and  improve  them  out  of  value  and  existence. 
But  armoured  battleships  are  stable  and  durable  types 
of  vessels  compared  with  cruisers,  and  still  more  com- 
pared with  gunboats  and  torpedo-vessels.  Looking  at 
past  experience,  it  may  be  said  that  armoured  battle- 
ships have  a  fair  prospect  of  maintaining  their  value  in 
the  front  rank  for  ten  or  twelve  years  and  for  an  equal 
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period  in  the  second  rank.  The  highest  possible  speed, 
though  an  object  of  great  value,  is  not  an  essential 
condition  to  them.  Just  as  in  former  times  the 
old  wooden  masted  two  and  three  deckers,  which  formed 
the  types  of  line  of  battleships  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
could  never  compete  in  speed  with  frigates,  but  yet 
determined  naval  battles,  and  were  considered  as  the 
main  element  of  naval  strength,  so  in  recent  times  the 
armoured  battleships  and  possibly  armoured  cruisers 
constitute  the  real  strength  of  navies.  Unarmoured 
cruisers,  however  large,  and  however  fast  in  speed,  do 
not  compare  to  them  in  real  power.  With  these  last 
vessels  speed  is  everything,  and  when,  in  the  rapid 
advance  of  improvements  in  steam  machinery,  other 
vessels  are  constructed  of  superior  speed,  the  older 
vessels  become  obsolete  and  useless  in  a  very  short 
time. 

There  were  practical  illustrations  of  this  in  the  ship- 
building programme  of  1898.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  French  and  Russian  Governments  had  met  the  veiy 
great  efforts  of  this  country,  since  1894,  in  the  building  of 
gi'eat  numbers  of  cruisers  of  not  very  high  speed,  by  each 
of  them  laying  down  four  cruisers  of  the  very  superior  speed 
of  twenty-three  knots.  It  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Goschen 
that  we  had  no  vessels  afloat  or  building  which  would  be 
able  to  catch  their  vessels.  It  was  therefore  considered 
necessary  to  lay  down  six  new  cruisers  of  great  size  with 
a  speed  of  twenty-three  knots ;  and  five  more  were  added 
in  the  programme  of  the  following  year,  two  of  them 
with  a  speed  of  twenty-five  knots.  All  that  had  been 
built  before  were,  to  a  large  extent,  rendered  obsolete 
and  valueless. 

Those,  in  fact,  who  build  last  build  best ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  unwise  than  to  build  vessels  in  excessive 
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numbers  in  time  of  peace  under  the  influence  of  what  a 
French  writer  on  naval  affairs  has  called  the  ''vogue 
irreflechie  "  of  the  moment,  and  under  the  belief  that  at 
last  a  best  and  permanent  type  has  been  achieved. 
There  is  no  finality  in  such  matters.  That  great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  past  is  proof  that 
still  more  will  be  made  in  the  future.  When  the 
emergency  arises,  that  country  will  do  best  which  has 
the  greatest  power  of  quickly  developing  its  construction 
in  the  direction  which  the  best  science  of  the  time  can 
suggest.  It  may  be  recollected  that  in  the  civil  war  in 
the  United  States  the  naval  authorities  of  the  Northern 
States  produced  an  entirely  new  type  of  vessel,  invented 
by  Ericksen,  namely,  the  Monitors,  with  low  free 
boards  and  turrets.  The  first  vessel  of  the  kind  was  laid 
down  and  completed  in  a  few  weeks,  and  within  a  very 
short  time  a  whole  class  of  such  vessels  was  constructed. 
If  that  could  be  done  by  a  country,  whose  shipbuilding 
resources  at  that  time  were  vastly  inferior  to  our  own, 
what — when  the  time  of  pressure  comes — could  not  be 
done  in  this  country,  with  its  enormous  power  of  ship- 
building on  the  Clyde,  the  Tyne,  and  elsewhere  ? 

We  are  probably  on  the  eve  of  improvements  and  inven- 
tions as  gi'eat  and  important  as  any  that  have  occurred 
in  the  past.  The  turbine  may,  perhaps  in  a  short  time, 
supersede  the  reciprocating  engine  as  a  means  of  pro- 
pulsion, giving  greatly  increased  speed.  Petroleum  may 
be  proved  preferable  to  coal,  and  may  add  greatly  to  the 
range  of  ships  of  war.  New  torpedoes  and  new  forms 
of  submarines,  and  new  guns,  with  greater  range  and 
penetrating  power,  may  and  certainly  will  be  devised, 
and  much  of  our  existing  plant  will  thereby  become 
obsolete  and  valueless.  Those  Powers  which  are  least 
encumbered  with  old  and  obsolete  materiel  will  benefi 
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most  from  such  inventions,  and  will,  perhaps,  find 
themselves  on  better  terms  with  those  who  have 
expended  their  efforts  to  the  utmost  in  arriving  at  a 
standard  of  efficiency,  which  has  to  be  discarded  in 
favour  of  some  new  standard. 

These  are  not  arguments  for  doing  nothing.  They 
are  in  favour  of  caution  and  moderation.  They  are  in 
favour  of  restricting  expenditure  on  ships  and  armaments 
of  all  kind  to  what  is  reasonably  required  for  the  safety 
of  the  country  and  its  dependencies.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  armed  at  all  points,  ready  for  instant  wars.  It  is 
well  to  trust  largely  to  the  immense  reserve  strength  of 
the  country  in  the  event  of  emergency  arising. 

In  respect  of  the  Navy  the  most  profitable  investment 
of  our  money  is  on  ships  that  take  the  longest  time  in 
construction,  and  which  are  least  likely  to  become 
obsolete,  namely,  armoured  battleships.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  war  now  raging  in  the  Far  East  has 
proved  the  value  of  such  vessels ;  while  as  regards 
cruisers  of  all  sizes,  such  as  the  Burik  and  the 
Novik,  the  war  has  already  shown  how  easily  they 
are  destroyed,  when  they  cannot  escape  by  superior 
speed.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  great  increase  of 
expenditure  of  late  years  in  the  materiel  of  our  Navy 
has  been  largely  owing  to  the  belief  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  great  numbers  of  vessels  of  this  type  as 
protectors  of  commerce  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they 
soon  become  of  little  value  in  the  march  of  improvements 
as  regards  speed. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  other  details  oi 
armaments.  Experience  shows  that  it  is  desirable  every 
few  years  to  adopt  a  new  gun,  or  a  new  rifle,  or  a 
new  powder,  or  a  new  torpedo,  or  some  other  corre- 
sponding improved  implement.     The  greater  the  aggre- 
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gate  force  of  men  or  ships,  the  more  numerous  are  the 
intellects  directed  to  the  use  and  manufacture  of  such 
articles,  and  the  more  certain  it  is  that  inventions  will 
multiply,  and  the  shorter  become  the  intervals  at  which 
changes  become  necessary. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater  the  force  under 
arms,  the  more  numerous  the  ships  or  forts  which  have 
to  be  armed,  the  more  costly,  serious,  and  difficult 
become  the  changes  in  this  respect.  The  adoption  of 
a  new  invention  involves  a  change  over  the  whole  of  the 
greatly  augmented  force.  The  officials  responsible  for 
it  are  naturally  alarmed  at  the  cost  of  such  changes  and 
delay  the  introduction  of  them  as  long  as  possible. 

It  results  that  the  larger  the  force  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  keep  it  up  to  date  with  the  latest  inii^rovements. 
Conversely  the  smaller  the  force  the  more  efficient 
it  may  be  made.  In  fact,  efficiency  is  apt  to  vary 
inversely  as  the  size  of  the  force. 


PART    IV 
A   PLEA   FOR  DISARMAMENT 


CHAPTEE  I 

RETURN    TO    PEACE    ESTABLISHMENTS 

HAS  anything,  then,  occurred  to  justify  the  enormous 
increase  of  expenditure  on  the  two  great  military 
services  in  the  last  few  years,  and  especially  in  the  last 
five,  as  shown  in  the  following  figures  ? 

AGGREGATE  EXPENDITURE  ON  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

1884  1894  1899*  1904 

£27,979,000         £37,326,000         £49,897,000     £76,367,000 

Looking  broadly  at  the  whole  period,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  vast  addition  of  force  and  accumulation 
of  war  material  substantially  added  to  the  weight  and 
authority  of  England  in  the  councils  of  nations,  or 
enabled  its  Government  better  to  fulfil  the  obligations 
of  honour  and  interest,  than  did  the  much  smaller  force 
in  the  earlier  periods  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

Our  powerful  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  admittedly 
superior  to  anything  which  could  be  brought  against  it, 
was  not  used,  in  1896,  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  prevent  him  from  ruthlessly 
slaughtering,  and  almost  exterminating,  his  Armenian 

*  Not  including  the  expenditure  on  the  war  in  South  Africa 
incurred  later  in  1899. 
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subjects  throughout  Asia  Minor — a  people  for  whose 
protection  the  British  Government  had  made  itself 
responsible.  Nor  was  it  used  in  the  year  1897,  to 
prevent  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  where  sub- 
sequent events  have  fully  justified  the  demands  of 
Greece  for  the  freedom  of  Crete  from  Turkish  rule. 

Our  gi-eat  naval  preparations,  and  the  gi'eat  increase 
of  our  fleet  in  the  Far  Eastern  seas,  did  not  prevent 
Japan  being  cheated  by  Russia  and  Germany  out 
of  the  fruits  of  her  victories  in  the  Corea  and 
Manchuria.  They  did  not  prevent  the  advance  of 
the  Russians  into  Manchuria,  their  virtual  annexation 
of  that  province,  and  the  conversion  of  Port  Arthur 
into  a  gi'eat  naval  and  military  stronghold,  and  the 
other  events  which  have  led  to  the  terrible  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan. 

When  we  compare  the  action  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  these,  and  on  other  instances,  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  particular  condition 
of  the  armed  force  of  England,  which  gives  weight  to  its 
diplomacy,  but  rather  its  more  latent  strength,  and 
especially  its  financial  strength,  and  the  knowledge  that 
a  war  with  it  would,  if  necessary,  be  a  long  one,  in 
which  that  strength  would  be  fully  developed.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  no  matter  what  the  armed 
force  of  England  may  be,  or  how  great  its  fleets,  as 
compared  with  anything  they  would  have  to  meet,  the 
effect  of  war  upon  its  industrial  and  commercial  position 
would  be  so  serious,  that  responsible  statesmen  are  slow 
to  threaten  it,  and  are  still  more  averse  to  engage  in  it. 

It  will  be  said  that  we  have  added  enormously  to 
our  Empire  in  Africa  and  Asia  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  that  this  addition  justifies  and  demands  the 
great  increase  which  has  been  made  in  its  armed  force. 
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That  argument  was  sufficiently  answered  by  Mr.  Balfour 
a  few  years  ago  in  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

"Do  not  let  hon.  members,"  he  said,  "  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  the  great  augmentation  which  has  taken  place  in  our  Military 
and  Naval  Estimates  has  any  but  the  remotest  connection  with  the 
expansion  of  which  hon.  gentlemen  complain.  The  great  increase 
is  naval,  and  not  military,  and  that  increase  is  only  fractionally 
due  to  any  responsibilities  which  we  have  undertaken.  The  great 
augmentation  in  our  fleet  has  been  rendered  necessary,  not  by  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  Government  or  the  Government  which 
preceded  it,  but  by  the  naval  and  military  policy  of  other  countries, 
and  until  the  naval  policy  of  other  Governments  shows  some 
modification  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  our  naval  policy  can 
be  altered.  The  expansion  of  our  responsibilities  in  Africa  is  one 
problem ;  the  amount  of  the  naval  resources  we  must  possess  to 
protect  our  colonies  and  trade  routes  and  interests  in  China  and 
elsewhere  is  quite  another.  Do  not  confuse  the  two,  and,  above 
all,  do  not  pretend  that  the  great  and  regrettable  expansion  of  our 
national  expenditure,  which  is  so  largely  due  to  the  second  of  these 
causes,  is  really  to  be  attributed  to  the  first."  * 

Let  us,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  the  increase  of 
the  two  services  in  the  last  five  years  since  Mr.  Balfour 
spoke  in  1899,  when  the  estimates  were  discussed  and 
voted  before  the  outbreak  of  war  in  South  Africa,  but 
when  trouble  was  already  brewing  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
the  Government  was  evidently  making  preparations  for 
war.  We  have  shown  that  the  aggregate  increase  of  the 
annual  cost  of  the  two  services  in  these  six  years  has 
been  26J  millions,  of  which  3J  represent  expenditure 
on  new  works  paid  for  out  of  money  raised  by  loans, 
leaving  23  millions  to  be  provided  out  of  taxation. 

What,  then,  is  the  justification  for  this  enormous 
increase  of  force,  naval  and  military  ?  Does  it  consist 
in  anything  which  other  Powers  have  done  or  have 
threatened  to  do  in  the  interval  between  1900  and  the 
present?  We  know  of  absolutely  nothing  which  was 
*  Times,  March  3,  1899. 
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not  well  known  and  patent  to  all  the  world  in  1900. 
As  regards  the  interior  affairs  of  the  British  Empire 
there  is  only  one  cause  for  an  increase  of  the  Army  that 
we  are  aware  of,  namely,  the  necessity  which  arose,  after 
the  annexation  of  the  two  Boer  Republics,  to  maintain 
a  larger  force  of  British  troops  in  South  Africa,  not 
indeed  to  guard  the  new  colonies  from  foreign  invasion, 
but  to  repress  a  possible  insurrection  of  those  we  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  British  rule. 

On  the  other  hand,  events  of  the  greatest  importance 
have  occurred  in  the  past  five  years  which  point  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  which,  in  our  view,  make  it  far 
less  necessary  for  this  country  to  maintain  its  armed 
forces  at  a  point  ready  for  instant  war,  and  absolutely 
safe  to  return  to  the  peace  establishment  at  which  they 
stood  immediately  before  the  late  war. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  agreement  which  has  been  so 
happily  arrived  at  with  France,  under  which  all  the  many 
questions  in  dispute  with  that  country  have  been  cleared 
away. 

The  second  is  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan, 
in  which  the  best  half  of  the  naval  force  of  the  former 
has  been  destroyed,  and  which,  whatever  its  final 
result,  must,  by  its  exhausting  effects,  make  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  Russia  to  embark  in  another  great 
war  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  third  is  the  establishment  of  the  Permanent 
International  Tribunal  at  The  Hague,  and  the  conclusion 
of  arbitration  treaties  between  this  country  and  most 
of  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world. 

The  importance  of  the  first  of  these — the  Anglo-French 
Agi-eement — can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Looking 
back  at  the  causes  of  the  vast  increase  of  our  armaments 
since  1884,  we  shall  see  that  among  those  alleged  the 
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chief  were  (1)  the  alienation  between  this  country  and 
France,  due  mainly  to  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt, 
aggravating  all  other  matters  in  dispute,  and  (2)  the 
close  alliance  between  France  and  Russia. 

A  few  years  ago  it  seemed  as  though  this  country  were 
on  the  verge  of  war  with  France,  and,  if  with  France,  with 
Russia  also,  as  the  two  countries  were  bound  together 
in  a  close  alliance.  Questions  of  difficulty  between  the 
two  countries  were  teeming  in  all  parts  of  the  world — 
in  Egypt,  in  North  America,  in  Siam,  in  Central  Africa, 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  in  Morocco.  The  position 
was  at  one  time  aggravated  by  the  use  on  the  public 
platform  by  an  eminent  member  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
Government  of  provocative  language  to  the  rulers  of 
France  and  Russia,  and  of  an  undignified  appeal  for 
an  alliance  with  Germany.  Fortunately,  however,  that 
statesman  did  not  represent  the  inner  mind  of  his 
colleague,  the  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  By  the  patient  negotiations  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  still  more  of  his  successor  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  Lord  Lansdowne,  after  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's resignation,  settlements  were  arrived  at  in  respect 
of  all  the  questions  in  dispute  with  France,  and  not  a 
single  question  of  importance  now  separates  the  two 
countries. 

It  is  worth  while  in  this  connection  to  note  that  the 
fact  that  we  were  so  fully  armed  does  not  appear  to 
have  added  much  to  the  weight  of  our  diplomatic 
efforts  in  the  numerous  disputes  with  France  to  which 
we  have  referred.  It  is  true  that  in  one  phase  of  the 
Siamese  question,  and  later  on  the  Fashoda  dispute,  war 
was  threatened  by  the  British  Government,  and  that 
France  gave  way;  but  in  other  questions,  and  notably  in 
other  phases  of  the   Siamese   question,   in   the  West 
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African  dispute,  and  especially  in  the  settlement  of 
Morocco,  this  country  made  very  large  concessions, 
which  at  other  times,  and  under  a  different  policy, 
would  have  been  refused  even  at  the  risk  of  war. 

We  are  very  far,  indeed,  from  thinking,  in  view  of  the 
whole  position  of  affairs,  that  the  Government  was  in 
the  wrong  in  making  this  concession  to  France.  "We 
would  observe,  however,  that  if  at  the  time  when  the 
Fashoda  difficulty  occurred,  the  British  Government  had 
been  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  France, 
based  on  a  recognition  of  French  interests  in  Morocco, 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  threats  of  war, 
and  we  should  have  been  spared  the  greater  part 
of  the  enormous  increase  of  expenditure  on  armaments 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  elsewhere,  which  has  been 
incurred  of  late  years. 

Again,  if  at  any  time  after  the  occupation  of  Egypt, 
we  had  been  willing  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with 
France  similar  to  that  which  has  now  been  effected, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  justification  could  have 
been  found  for  the  enormous  increase  of  armaments  on 
the  part  of  this  countiy.  It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  a 
necessary  complement  and  sequel  to  this  agreement  that 
there  should  be  a  reduction  of  that  part  of  our  force 
which  is  specially  aimed  at  France. 

But  added  to  this  happy  agreement  with  France  there 
has  come  the  collapse  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Far 
East,  and  the  manifest  proof  to  all  the  world  of  the 
weakness  of  her  naval  force.  The  far-reaching  conse- 
quences of  the  exhausting  war  in  which  Russia  is  engaged 
must  also  be  considered,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
possibility  of  an  attack  on  India,  which  for  years  past 
has  been  the  nightmare  of  alarmists. 

Apart  from  this  weakening  of  Russia,  it  seems  to  us 
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that  the  experience  of  the  late  war  in  South  Africa 
should  he  very  reassuring  as  to  the  strength  of  England 
in  India,  and  its  power  to  resist  successfully  any 
attack.  That  experience  has  shown  that  we  could, 
within  a  few  weeks,  place  a  force  of  120,000  men, 
fully  equipped  with  guns  and  every  requirement,  on  the 
plains  of  India,  that  we  could  raise  this  force  to  240,000, 
with  the  aid  of  Colonial  and  other  voluntary  agencies, 
and  maintain  this  number  for  two  and  a  half  years.  It 
has  shown  also  how  great  are  the  difficulties  of  an  in- 
vading army  in  a  country  where  the  inhabitants  are  used 
to  the  rifle.  A  Russian  army,  bent  on  the  invasion  of 
India,  and  passing  through  Afghanistan,  would  be  resisted 
by  a  warlike  people.  It  would  meet  the  whole  army 
of  India  on  the  frontiers  of  India,  and  by  that  time  the 
second  army  could  be  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
ready  to  meet  the  invader  if  he  should  be  able  to  descend 
into  the  plains  of  India. 


CHAPTER  II 

REDUCTION   OF   MILITARY   ARMAMENTS 

T  ET  lis  consider  in  detail  the  causes  of  the  great 
-■— ^  increase  of  expenditure  on  the  Army  in  the  last 
five  years  and  the  possibility  of  reverting  to  the  scale 
of  1899. 

We  have  shown  that  the  increase  in  money  voted 
annually  by  Parliament  is  ten  and  a  half  millions,  and 
to  upwards  of  two  millions  out  of  money  raised  by  loan 
for  permanent  works  of  all  kinds.  The  main  cause  of 
this  increase  is  the  addition  of  32,000  men  to  the 
regulars. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  large  increase  of  the  Army 
had  already  taken  place  in  the  two  or  three  years  before 
1899.  The  numbers  of  men  had  been  raised  from 
156,000  to  184,000,  or  by  28,000,  making,  with  the 
recent  additions,  a  total  increase  of  61,000,  equal  to 
40  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  force  eight  years  ago. 

The  justification  for  this  increase,  in  the  view  of  the 
military  authorities,  is  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  larger 
demands  for  military  force  for  our  garrisons  abroad  and 
reliefs  for  them,  and  is  best  illustrated  by  the  following 
table,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  British  Army  in 
the  years  1884,  1898,  and  1904  :— 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  BRITISH  ARMY. 


United  Kingdom 

Mediterranean- 
Gibraltar 

Malta 

Ojrprus 
Africa — 

South  Africa 

Mauritius 

St.  Helena 

Sierra  Leone  & 
Gold  Coast 

Egypt 
America — 

Halifax 

Esquimault 

Bermuda 

Jamaica 

Barbados  and 
S.  Lucia 
Asia — 

Ceylon 

Straits 

Settlement 

Hong  Kong 
Total  in  Colonies 

and  Possessions 

India 

Total 


105,300 


130,000 


1904 
142,175 


5,106     .. 
5,587     .. 

5,382     .. 
.       10,602     .. 

5,489 

.       11,546 

133 

3,200    .. 
472     .. 
261     .. 

8,662     .. 
2,730     .. 

748     .. 

21,576 

3,600 

530 

615     .. 
7,359     .. 

1,660     .. 
4,309     .. 

2,670 
5,593 

1,437     .. 

1,784     .. 

1,785 
362 

1,550    .. 
980    .. 

1,950    .. 
1,720    .. 

3,092 
1,755 

1,100    .. 

1,527     .. 

1,546 

1,750    .. 

1,656    .. 

1,826 

1,640     .. 
3,428    .. 

1,640    .. 
3,428     .. 

2,763 
7,793 

31,990    .. 

48,060     .. 

72,137 

61,500    .. 

73,162     .. 

74,657 

198,800 


257,100 


288,969 


The  table  shows  clearly  how  the  forces  of  the  Army 
stationed  in  foreign  garrisons  and  in  the  Colonies  have 
been  increased  of  late  years  in  reversal  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  Lord  Card  well  and  maintained  for  so  many 
years. 

The  figui'es  given  for  the  year  1898  are  the  more 
important  because  in  the  following  year,  out  of  forces 
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thus  distributed,  and  supported  by  the  Army  Reserve, 
we  were  able  to  send  out  to  South  Africa  within  a  few 
weeks  an  Army  of  about  120,000  men  fully  equipped  and 
consisting  of  well-drilled  men.  It  was  an  effort  beyond 
what  could  have  been  believed  possible,  before  1899,  by 
any  one  concerned  in  Army  administration. 

What  justification  has  been  put  forward  for  the 
present  greatly  increased  establishment?  So  far  as 
the  Army  is  concerned,  two  causes  only  have  been 
alleged — the  one  the  expediency  of  maintaining  21,000 
men  as  a  garrison  in  South  Africa,  the  other  the 
necessity  of  retaining  a  much  larger  force  of  men 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  order  to  provide  reliefs  for 
the  men  stationed  in  garrisons  abroad  on  the  system 
laid  down  by  Lord  Cardwell. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  men  now  stationed 
in  South  Africa,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  increase 
since  1898,  the  year  before  the  war  broke  out,  when 
8,600  were  in  garrison  there,  is  not  21,000  but  only 
12,400.  Mr.  Brodrick,  in  his  statements  in  that  year, 
had  justified  the  increase  of  the  Ai-my  by  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  this  larger  force  in  South  Africa.  It 
appears  also  that  the  number  of  men  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  increased  since  1899  by  12,000, 
and  the  numbers  in  other  Colonial  garrisons  by  a  further 
12,000. 

The  necessity,  therefore,  of  an  increased  garrison  in 
South  Africa  is  only  to  be  measured  by  12,000  men. 
The  question  arises,  then,  whether,  in  view  of  our  altered 
international  relations  due  to  the  recent  agreement  with 
France,  and  the  consequences  to  Russia  of  the  exhausting 
war  in  the  East,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  return  to 
the  aggregate  numbers  of  1899  ;  and  whether  for  this 
purpose  we  could  not  reduce   the   Colonial  garrisons 
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at  Malta,  Bermuda,  Mauritius,  and  other  places  to  the 
point  at  which  they  stood  in  1884  ? 

It  should  he  recollected  that  the  force  in  South 
Africa  is  not  merely  a  garrison  for  that  part  of  the  British 
dominions.  It  is  also  a  reserve  ready  for  use  in  other 
directions,  if  required.  In  the  event,  for  instance,  of  a  war 
on  the  frontier  of  India,  the  force  in  South  Africa  would 
he  a  most  important  reserve  within  easy  and  safe  reach 
of  India,  and  which  could  be  used  to  feed  the  Ai-my 
there,  while  fed  itself  from  England  with  fresh  troops. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  a  garrison  so  large  as 
21,000  in  South  Africa  must  be  of  a  temporary  character. 
The  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colonies  have  already 
been  promised  that  representative  assemblies  will  shortly 
be  conceded  to  them.  All  past  experience  in  other 
colonies  is  to  the  effect  that  responsible  government 
must  soon  follow  on  the  concession  of  representative 
bodies;  for  Government  by  officials  appointed  from 
Whitehall  cannot  subsist  in  the  presence  of  popular 
assemblies  able  to  criticise  them,  and  which  have  the 
power  of  the  purse.  When  responsible  government  is 
conceded  the  local  necessity  for  a  large  garrison  will 
cease.  Indeed,  a  large  gan'ison  would  be  merely  a 
source  of  friction  and  possible  danger. 

In  the  meantime,  if  there  be  a  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing the  system  of  linked  battalions  owing  to  the  number 
required  in  South  Afi-ica,  it  might  well  be  matter  for 
consideration  whether  temporarily  the  pressure  could  not 
be  greatly  lessened  by  a  reduction  of  the  number  of 
regulars  in  India,  which  were  increased  a  few  years  ago 
by  10,000.  It  has  been  shown  that  large  numbers 
of  British  troops  were  lent  by  the  Indian  Government 
for  use  in  South  Africa  duiing  the  recent  war,  beginning 
with  6,000  men,  and  increased  later  to  8,600  men. 
12 
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This  reduction  of  force  in  India  was  attended  with 
great  relief  to  its  finances.  No  had  consequences  of 
any  kind  resulted  from  it.  If  it  was  possible,  with  due 
regard  to  the  safety  of  British  rule  in  India,  to  reduce 
the  efi'ective  force  there,  at  a  time  when  it  would  have 
been  most  dangerous  to  do  so,  if  there  was  any  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  Russia  to  make  an  attack,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  will  be  far  easier  and  safer 
to  do  so  at  the  present  time,  when  Russia  is  engaged 
in  a  great  and  exhausting  war  in  the  Far  East. 

So  far  as  the  increased  charge  for  the  Army  since 
1898  is  due  to  higher  rates  of  pay  or  improved  weapons, 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  effect  a  reduction.  But 
these  account  for  a  very  small  part  of  the  increase. 
It  is  mainly  due  to  the  addition  of  32,000  officers  and 
men  to  the  already  increased  numbers  of  previous 
years.  In  view  of  the  great  change  in  our  inter- 
national relations  to  which  we  have  adverted,  we 
cannot  but  conclude  that  an  effort  may  be  safely  made 
to  return  to  the  numbers  thought  sufficient  before  the 
late  war. 
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AS  regards  the  Navy,  we  may  also  ask  what  has 
occurred  in  the  last  six  years  which  justifies  the 
maintenance  of  expenditure  at  a  rate  so  enormously 
in  excess  of  what  it  was  immediately  before  the  war 
in  South  Africa,  when  Lord  Goschen  proposed  his 
Naval  Budget  of  1899,  or  at  all  events  in  the 
beginning  of  1900,  when  he  proposed  his  last 
Estimates  ?  It  may  be  that  while  the  war  was  in 
progress  it  was  desirable — as  a  demonstration  to  other 
Powers  that  we  would  not  brook  intervention  or  inter- 
ference— to  put  the  Navy  on  a  war  footing.  But  when 
the  war  was  brought  to  an  end  the  presumption  was 
in  favour  of  a  return  to  the  previous  rate  of  expenditure, 
unless  matters  had  occurred  in  the  interval,  as  regards 
other  naval  Powers,  which  made  it  necessary  to  adopt 
some  new  standard  of  naval  strength.  It  may  confi- 
dently be  asserted  that  nothing  has  occurred  to  justify 
any  large  increase  beyond  what  was  thought  amply 
sufficient  six  years  ago.  On  the  contrary,  many  things 
Lave  happened  which  greatly  improve  the  position  of 
England  relatively  to  other  Powers,  and  which  should 
make  it  more  reasonable  and  safe  to  return  to  the  ways 
of  comparative  economy. 

179 
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The  figures  already  given  show  that  while  the  naval 
expenditure  of  England  in  the  last  five  years  has 
increased  by  ten  millions  (including  that  on  new 
works),  that  of  France,  Russia,  and  Germany  combined 
has  only  increased  by  six  millions ;  and,  further,  that 
the  present  rate  in  England  exceeds  that  of  the  three 
Powers  combined  by  6 J  millions  (including  works),  or 
by  1^  millions  if  the  new  works  be  omitted.* 

Is  this  enormous  predominance  necessary  under  the 
altered  condition  of  affairs  resulting  from  the  Anglo- 
French  Agi-eement,  and  from  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan,  with  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  exhaustion 
of  Russia,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  it  ? 

(a)  France. 

First,  as  regards  France.  The  rate  of  expenditure 
on  the  French  navy  has  been  almost  stationary  during 
the  last  six  years,  while  we  have  added  in  the  same  period 
the  sum  of  over  fourteen  millions — an  amount  greatly 
exceeding  the  total  annual  expenditure  of  France  on  her 
navy.  Even  if  we  exclude  naval  works,  the  expenditure 
of  Great  Britain  is  now  three  times  that  of  France. 
The  commencement  of  this  gi-eat  excess  dates  fi-om 
about  1893  and  1894.  Till  that  time  successive  Govern- 
ments in  France  had  always  striven  to  maintain  her 
fleets  in  the  proportion  to  ours  of  two  to  three.  But 
since  then  this  effort  has  been  abandoned,  with  the 
result  that  her  proportion  has  fallen  to  that  indicated. 
Six  years  ago,  before  the  war  in  South  Africa,  the 
expenditure  of  Great  Britain  was  already  much  more  than 
double  that  of  France — viz.,  27 J  millions  as  compared 
with  twelve  millions. 

*  See  Appendix  A  (2). 
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In  view  of  the  settlement  of  all  questions  in  dispute 
between  the  two  countries,  is  it  really  necessary  to 
maintain  an  expenditure  on  our  naval  forces  in  such  im- 
mense and  overwhelming  superiority  over  that  of  France  ? 
Would  it  not  be  possible  and  safe  to  aim  at  a  return 
to  the  proportion  of  six  years  ago  ?  The  combination 
between  France  and  Russia  is  no  longer  to  be  feared — 
we  have  the  measure  of  the  value  of  the  navy  of  the 
latter.  A  combination  between  France  and  Germany 
is  beyond  the  range  of  probability,  and  need  not  be 
entertained. 

We  should  recollect  also  that  we  have  been  at  peace 
with  France  for  nearly  ninety  years,  and  that  in  the 
interval  many  very  difficult  and  serious  questions, 
which  at  times  appeared  almost  certain  to  lead  to 
war,  have  been  amicably  settled.  During  that  time 
the  ties  of  commerce,  with  absolute  Free  Trade  on 
one  side  of  the  Channel,  but  not  as  yet,  unfortu- 
nately, on  the  other,  have  been  enormously  increased. 
War  between  the  two  countries  would  bring  ruin  to 
vast  numbers  of  the  small  cultivators  in  the  western 
parts  of  France,  and  would  deprive  millions  of  people 
in  this  country  of  their  necessary  supplies.  War,  in 
fact,  is  all  but  impossible  unless  in  an  access  of  mad- 
ness. May  we  not  look  forward,  then,  to  many  more 
than  ninety  years  of  peace  to  come,  and  if  so,  what  can 
be  the  necessity  or  justification  for  maintaining  our 
Navy  on  a  war  footing? 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  contended  that  nothing  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  reduction  without  the  promise  of  a 
concun'ent  and  proportional  reduction  of  her  navy  by 
France.  But  how  could  we,  with  any  sense  of  fairness, 
make  a  proposition  to  France  that  there  should  be 
a  proportional  reduction  of  the  two  navies  when  we 
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hold  such  a  preponderating  superiority  over  hers  in 
ships  and  men  in  comparison  with  anything  of  the  kind 
in  past  years  ?  It  has  been  shown  that  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  proportion  was  far  different,  Lord  Goschen 
stated  that  his  Government  was  willing  to  entertain  a 
proposal  from  other  Powers  for  a  proportional  reduc- 
tion of  naval  armaments.  It  would  seem  to  follow 
that  before  making  such  a  proposal  ourselves  we  should 
be  prepared  voluntarily  to  reduce  to  the  point  at  which 
Lord  Goschen  admitted  that  we  stood  in  a  fair 
proportion. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  France  has  to  take 
into  account,  far  more  than  we  need  do,  the  increase 
of  the  German  fleet,  the  annual  expenditure  on  which 
is  now  not  far  from  that  of  her  own.*  In  view  of  this 
it  is  not  to  be  expected,  especially  if  we  take  into 
account  the  recent  failure  of  the  Russian  Navy,  that 
France  can  make  any  present  large  reduction  of  her 
expenditure  unless  proportional  reductions  are  made  of 
the  expenditure  on  the  German  Navy.  The  first  move 
for  reduction,  therefore,  should  come  from  this  country. 
It  may  confidently  be  assumed  that  if  the  agreement 

*  In  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  the  Naval  Budget  for  1905  we  find  the  following 
significant  passage : — 

'  *  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  make  comparisons  with  England  in 
estimating  the  wants  of  our  fleet.  But  it  would  lead  to  deception 
if  we  were  to  conclude  that  all  danger  of  conflict  with  England 
being  removed,  we  could  reduce  our  naval  expenditure  without 
danger.  Germany,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  a  negligible  Power, 
so  far  as  its  maritime  force  was  concerned,  is  now  on  the  way  to 
become  our  equal  and  perhaps  even  to  surpass  us. 

"  The  weakness  which  must  necessarily  result  to  the  Russian 
fleet  from  the  existing  war,  whatever  its  issue,  makes  this  prospect 
the  more  disquieting  to  us,  because  our  neighbours,  the  Germans, 
would  in  the  event  of  war  find  help  from  their  allies,  which  we  could 
not  hope  for  from  ours," 
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with  France  had  been  made  five  years  ago,  the  greater 
part  of  the  enormous  increase  of  our  Navy  in  the 
interval  would  not  have  been  incurred ;  and  if  there  had 
been  no  war  in  South  Africa,  there  would  probably 
have  been  no  permanent  increase  either  of  the  Army 
or  Navy  in  the  interval. 

(h)  Russia. 

The  increase  of  the  Russian  fleet  between  the 
years  1890  and  1900,  and  the  possibility  of  a  combin- 
ation between  France  and  Russia  against  England,  were 
for  long  the  main  causes  alleged  for  increased  naval 
expenditure  in  this  country.  But  the  existing  war  in 
the  Far  East  has  shown  conclusively,  what  many  were 
long  aware  of,  but  which  alarmists  in  this  country  were 
never  willing  to  admit,  namely,  the  essential  weakness 
of  the  Russian  Navy  resulting  from  its  practical  division 
into  three  separate  forces  so  placed  that  they  could  not 
be  easily  combined  together,  if  at  all — the  first  in  the 
Baltic,  the  second  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  third  in  the 
Far  East.  Far  the  most  powerful  of  these  fleets  was 
that  in  the  East.  It  was  manned  by  the  best  officers 
and  men  in  the  Russian  Navy.  It  has  ceased  to  exist. 
As  regards  the  Black  Sea  fleet  recent  experience  has 
shown  that  the  international  engagements,  forbidding 
the  egress  and  ingress  of  ships  of  war  from  and  to  that  sea, 
are  effective,  and  may  be  relied  on  to  prevent  the  junction 
of  the  Black  Sea  fleet  with  the  other  Russian  fleets.  It 
would  seem  that  it  is  now  recognised  in  Russia  that  she 
has  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  the  removal  of  the 
restriction.  If  she  were  to  succeed  in  obtaining  per- 
mission for  her  Black  Sea  fleet  to  pass  through  the 
Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles,  she  could  not  object  to  the 
ships  of  war  of  other  naval  Powers  entering  the  Black 
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Sea.  The  Baltic  fleet  is  not  a  large  one  as  regards 
really  powerful  vessels.  It  is  already  manifest  that  its 
personnel  is  much  wanting  in  discipline  and  training. 
It  has  been  described  recently  as  a  fleet  manned  by 
untrained  peasants.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  increase 
of  the  Russian  fleet  between  1897  and  1901,  which 
caused  so  much  alarm  to  many  people  in  this  country, 
and  which  was  admittedly  the  chief  cause  of  the  increase 
of  our  naval  votes  under  Lord  Goschen's  regime,  was 
aimed  against  Japan,  rather  than  against  England. 
As  already  pointed  out,  the  best  of  the  Russian  battle- 
ships and  cruisers  were  sent  to  Port  Arthur,  where  they 
signally  failed  to  accomplish  their  object.  For  the 
present,  and  for  some  years  to  come,  the  Russian  Navy 
may  be  considered  as  a  very  small  factor  in  taking  ac- 
count of  possible  opponents. 

(c)  Germany. 

There  remains  the  German  Navy.  The  expenditure 
on  it  has  risen  from  7J  millions  in  1900  to  an  estimate 
of  slightly  over  11 J  millions  for  the  year  1904,  and 
ieil,900,000  proposed  for  1905. 

We  need  not  point  out  that  this  increase  has  been  in 
pursuance  of  programmes  decided  on  and  published  in 
1897  and  1900,  under  which  large  prospective  augmenta- 
tions of  the  German  Navy  were  provided  for.  They 
will  not  produce  their  full  effect  as  regards  the  materiel  of 
the  fleet  till  the  end  of  1916 — that  is  twelve  years  hence. 
Looked  at  prospectively  and  in  the  aggregate,  this 
increase  may  appear  to  be  of  a  formidable  character. 
It  must,  however,  as  Lord  Goschen  pointed  out  in  1900, 
be  considered  in  relation  to  our  own  much  greater 
annual  outlay  on  shipbuilding.  We  should  be  very  far 
from  standing  still,  even  if  the  provision  made  by  Lord 
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Goschen  in  1899  and  1900  were  reverted  to.  We  should, 
on  the  contrary,  as  he  fully  explained,  be  very  largely 
increasing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  war  vessels  every 
year  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  by  1916  our  pro- 
gramme of  1900  would  result  in  an  increase  of  British 
war  vessels  relatively  far  greater  than  Germany  proposes 
in  the  same  period. 

The  German  programme  of  1900  provided  for  an 
expenditure  of  seventy  millions  on  new  ships  by  the  year 
1916.  Lord  Goschen  proposed  on  the  part  of  this  country, 
and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  German  programme,  an 
expenditure  of  eight  and  a  half  millions  a  year,  which 
in  the  sixteen  years  would  result  in  a  total  of  136 
millions.  But  to  compare  this  with  the  German  pro- 
gramme a  reduction  of  24  per  cent,  must  be  made  from 
the  latter  on  account  of  the  higher  cost  of  construction. 
With  this  correction  the  aggregate  at  the  end  of  the 
period  will  be  an  expenditure  in  Germany  of  fifty-three 
millions,  and  in  England  of  136  millions.  To  these 
figures  should  be  added  the  value  of  the  ships  of  the 
two  countries  now  existing,  which  will  still  be  effective 
in  1916.  From  the  return  given  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Navy  Estimates,  already  alluded  to,  it  is  easy  to 
calculate  that  the  value  of  existing  battleships  and 
armoured  cruisers,  on  the  assumption  that  they  will 
become  obsolete  in  twenty-two  years  from  the  date 
of  their  completion,  will  twelve  years  hence  be  fifty- 
three  millions.  It  is  equally  easy  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  fourteen  existing  Gemian  battleships  and  the  ten 
cruisers,  which  alone  will  survive  to  1916,  at  sixteen 
millions.  By  the  year  1916,  then,  the  German  fleet  in 
existence  under  their  programme  of  1900  will  be  valued 
at  sixty-nine  millions,  and  the  British  fleet,  under  Lord 
Goschen' s  programme  of  the  same  year,  will  be  valued 
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at  189  millions,  or  considerably  more  than  two  and  a 
half  times  that  of  the  proposed  German  fleet. 

On  this  statement  we  think  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  alarm  at  the  prospective  rate  of  naval  construc- 
tion in  Germany  as  compared  with  that  provided  by 
Lord  Goschen  in  1900,  and  that  any  excess  beyond 
that  is  quite  unnecessary — nay,  futile  and  mischievous. 

It  is  true  that  certain  fire-eaters  and  braggadocios 
in  Germany  talk  loudly  of  efforts  to  rival  England  as 
regards  her  Navy,  and  many  foolish-  persons  in  this 
country,  having  lost  their  long-cherished  bogeys  in 
France  and  Russia,  are  eager  to  discover  a  substitute  in 
Germany.  Some  madmen,  indeed,  have  gone  the  length 
of  suggesting  that  our  Government  should  make  a  casus 
belli  of  the  naval  preparations  of  Germany,  and  destroy 
its  fleets  before  there  is  time  to  increase  them.  It  may 
also  be  true  that  the  Intelligence  Departments  of  the 
German  Army  and  Navy  have  elaborated  schemes  on 
paper  for  the  invasion  of  England,  as  they  have,  no 
doubt,  made  other  ambitious  schemes  for  every  possible 
or  impossible  project  under  the  sun. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  associating  the  Ger- 
man Government  with  such  foolish  schemes.  In  a  recent 
conversation,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Bashford  in  the  Nine- 
teenth  Century  Review  for  December,  1904,  the  German 
Premier,  Count  von  Biilow,  has  deprecated  the  notion 
of  an  unfriendly  attitude  on  the  part  of  his  Govern- 
ment.    He  said  ; — 

•♦  Let  me  say  a  fe-w  words  about  the  constantly  recurring  assertion 
that  our  naval  policy  is  aimed  at  preparing  for  a  war  with  England. 
I  can  conscientiously  say,  in  answer  to  the  charge,  that  we  do  not 
dream  of  conjuring  up  such  a  war.  It  would  be  a  monstrous  crime 
to  do  so.  .  .  . 

"  As  things  now  are  a  war  between  Germany  and  England  would 
be  the  greatest  piece  of  good  fortune  that  could  possibly  be  conceived 
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for  all  their  rivals.  For  whereas  such  a  war  would  completely  j 
destroy  German  trade,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  and  would  seriously 
damage  British  trade,  our  rivals  would  utilise  the  opportunity  for 
securing  the  markets  of  the  world  without  firing  a  shot.  So  that 
were  we  to  come  to  blows  there  would  be  a  whole  bevy  of  tertii 
gaudentes.  .  .  .  Our  fleet  is  only  meant  for  defensive  purposes. 
Its  object  is  to  secure  our  waters  against  any  attack,  and  to  afford 
the  necessary  protection  for  our  interests  abroad." 

Count  von  Biilow  repeated  the  same  declaration  of 
policy  in  a  recent  debate  in  the  German  Reichstag.  He 
defended  his  action  in  communicating  his  views  to  a 
journalist  for  puhlication  in  England.  With  reference 
to  the  attacks  made  on  German  naval  policy  by  writers 
in  the  British  Press,  he  said  : — 

'•  When  agitators  of  this  kind  based  their  attacks  and  their 
innuendos  upon  the  assumption  that  Germany  by  her  naval  policy 
was  prosecuting  aggressive  schemes  against  England,  then  he 
appealed  to  all  in  the  House  who  had  co-operated  in  carrying  their 
naval  programme  to  say  whether  the  German  fleet  pursued  any 
objects  except  defensive  ones.  The  fleet  only  had  a  defensive  object 
in  view,  and  in  future  would  only  pursue  defensive  objects.  This 
was  guaranteed  not  only  by  Germany's  need  of  peace — '  peace  with 
honour,  of  course ' — but  also  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  maritime 
strength  of  other  naval  Powers.  The  number  of  maritime  nations 
had  in  recent  years  increased  far  too  rapidly  to  permit  of  any 
Power's  raising  the  claim  to  the  universal  dominion  of  the  sea.  In 
the  ancient  world,  when  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean 
were  equivalent  to  the  world,  when  Rome  and  Carthage  were  engaged 
in  a  struggle  for  supremacy,  the  '  ceterum  censeo '  of  the  Elder 
Cato  was  perhaps  politically  logical.  When,  again,  the  English 
waged  their  naval  wars  against  Spain,  against  Holland,  against 
France,  the  prize  to  which  the  victor  looked  had  been  a  monopoly 
on  the  ocean.  To-day  things  were  different.  What  would  a  nation. 
gain  to-day  if  it  overthrew  one  of  its  maritime  rivals ?  It  would,! 
perhaps,  destroy  the  economic  organization  of  its  adversary,  but  itj 
would  undoubtedly  at  the  same  time  inflict  the  gravest  damage! 
upon  its  own  commerce.  It  would  be  doing  the  work  of  these 
others  who  would  gladly  take  the  vacant  places  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  and  comfortably  establish  themselves  there.  The  evil 
consequences  would  be  permanent,  and  among  them  he  reckoned  the 
hatred  and  the  bitterness  which  often  continued  for  decades  after 
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the  conclusion  of  a  war,  and  frequently  exercised  an  hypnotic  effect 
upon  the  former  foes.  Germany  and  France  knew  what  that 
meant.  The  practical  lesson  of  these  considerations  might  be 
drawn  in  language  which  he  would  repeat  before  the  House  : — 

"  *  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  idea  of  an  Anglo- Gorman  war  should 
.be  seriously  entertained  by  sensible  people  in  either  country.  They 
jwill  coolly  consider  the  enormous  damage  which  even  the  most 
successful  war  of  this  character  would  work  upon  their  own  country, 
land  when  they  reckon  it  out  it  will  be  found  that  the  stake  is  much 
too  high  in  view  of  the  certain  loss.  For  this  reason,  gentlemen,  I, 
for  my  part,  do  not  take  the  hostility  of  a  section  of  the  English 
Press  too  tragically.  I  hope  that  the  destinies  of  the  two  countries 
will  always  be  determined  by  those  cool  heads  who  know  that  the 
best  advantage  of  Germany  and  England  will  be  served  not  only  for 
the  present,  but  for  all  future  time — so  far  as  it  is  discernible  to 
the  human  eye — by  the  maintenance  of  the  present  pacifio 
relations.' " 

It  must  be  recollected  in  reference  to  Germany  that 
she  has  a  mercantile  marine  second  only  to  om*  own, 
and  a  great  and  growing  foreign  trade  ;  that  her  popula- 
tion, one-half  larger  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
is  dependent  for  one-third  of  its  corn  supplies,  and  for 
all  its  cotton,  and  many  other  supplies  of  raw  material 
for  manufacture,  on  foreign  importations.  In  the  event 
of  war  with  her  most  probable,  or  only  probable,  oppo- 
nents, France  and  Russia,  a  powerful  navy  would  be 
of  very  great  value  to  her,  for  otherwise  her  supplies 
of  food  and  raw  material  might  be  cut  off  by  the 
blockade  of  her  ports.  In  view  of  the  position  of 
Germany  before  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  with  her 
two  most  powerful  neighbours  banded  together  in  close 
alliance,  with  enormous  Russian  forces  massed  within 
easy  reach  of  her  frontier,  who  could  be  surprised  that 
she  should  desire  to  provide  herself  with  a  navy  equal 
to  that  of  either  one  of  these  Powers,  ready  to  operate 
either  in  the  Baltic  or  the  North  Sea  ?  * 

*  Admiral  Tirpitz,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  German  Admiralty, 
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The  German  Government  have  very  wisely  concen- 
trated their  navy  in  their  home  ports  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  have  not  dispersed  it  in  every  part  of  the  world  in 
small  squadrons.  They  sent  a  powerful  fleet  of  four 
battleships  and  several  cruisers  to  China  during  the 
Boxer  War ;  but  when  the  war  was  over,  the  fleet  was  re- 
called, in  spite  of  the  growing  German  interests  in  China. 
On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  noted  that  the  increased  \ 
expenditure  on  both  navy  and  army  is  causing  very  great 
embarrassment  to  the  finances  of  Germany,  and  that  a 
considerable  part  of  it  is  being  defrayed  by  loan. 

For  our  part,  we  admit  that  the  German  Government 
has  not  always  shown  itself  to  be  actuated  in  its 
diplomacy  by  friendly  motives  to  this  country,  but  we 
are  entirely  unable  to  find  ground  for  alarm  in  the 
present  or  proposed  German  fleet,  even  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  reversion  in  this  country  to  Lord  Goschen's 
rate  of  expenditure  in  1899.  We  should  recollect  also 
that  we  have  never  in  our  past  history  been  at  war  with 
that  Power ;  that  our  interests,  other  than  those  purely 
commercial,  do  not  seriously  conflict  with  hers  in  any 
part  of  the  world;  and  that  our  trade  relations  with 
her  are  more  extensive  than  with  any  other  European 
country. 

Let  us,  then,  adjourn  any  jealousy  or  suspicion  till 
there  is  some  real  ground  for  them. 

in  the  Reichstag,  on  the  naval  programme  of  1900,  put  the  follow- 
ing in  the  foreground  as  the  justification  for  the  increase  of  the 
German  navy:  "We  should  be  in  a  position  to  blockade  the 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Baltic  ports,  and  to  prevent  at  the  same  time 
the  entrance  bo  that  sea  of  a  French  fleet.  We  must  also  protect 
our  ports  in  the  North  Sea  from  blockade." 

It  is  obvious  that  these  objects  could  only  be  attained  by  a  navy 
about  equal  to  that  of  France. 
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(d)  The   United   States. 

The  most  conspicuous  recent  event  in  naval  matters 
has  been  the  evident  determination  of  the  American 
Government  to  place  itself  in  the  front  rank  as  regards 
its  navy.  By  rapid  strides  its  expenditure  has  been 
increased  to  an  estimated  rate  of  twenty  millions  in  1904.* 
If  maintained  at  this  rate  for  a  few  years,  its  navy 
will  be  stronger  than  that  of  any  one  of  the  European 
Powers  which  now  compete  with  us.  Is  this  to  be 
treated  as  a  new  excuse  for  alarmed  preparations  ? 
Are  we  to  contemplate  a  new  rivalry  across  the  Atlantic 
in  addition  to  rivalries  in  Europe  ?  If,  indeed,  the  spirit 
of  naval  rivalry  were  to  arise  between  us,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  United  States  with  a  population  more 
than  double  our  own,  and  growing  at  five  times  the  rate, 
with  boundless  resources,  and  with  an  army  of  only 
50,000  to  maintain,  could  soon  outstrip  us. 

But  there  is  no  indication  as  yet  that  any  such  rivalry 
is  in  contemplation.  On  their  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
Americans  are  already  invincible.  On  this  side  of  it, 
with  no  naval  base,  and  no  coaling  stations,  they  would 
be  powerless  in  the  event  of  war  with  any  strong 
European  naval  Power. 

For  many  reasons,  as  regards  other  Powers,  a  powerful 
American  Navy  is  surely  favourable  to  our  security.  In 
the  Far  East,  it  may  be  reckoned  on  to  support  the 
policy  of  **the  open  door."  In  the  event  of  our  being 
involved  in  war  with  any  European  Power,  it  would 
certainly  be  to  our  advantage  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment should  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  rights  of  a 
neutral  Power  against  our  opponents.     Our  supplies  of 

•  This  big  figure  must  be  reduced  by  40  per  cent,  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  on  account  of  the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of 
material  and  of  wages. 
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corn  and  cotton  would  largely  depend  on  this.  True, 
Canada  is  to  be  considered.  But  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  people  appear  to  feel  no  alarm  on  the  subject 
of  the  naval  preparations  of  their  all-powerful  neighbour. 
They  decline  to  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  militarism. 
They  show  little  disposition  to  incur  any  expenditure 
on  their  part,  beyond  that  of  maintaining  a  small 
body  of  Naval  Reserve  men.  They  do  not  contribute 
even  the  smallest  mite  to  our  own  overgi'own  naval 
expenditure.  Under  these  circumstances  the  wise 
policy  seems  to  be  to  pursue  our  own  course,  regardless 
of  anything  which  is  being  done  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  A  return  on  our  part  to  an  expenditure  on  a 
peace  footing  will  probably  do  much  to  impress  on  other 
nations  the  wisdom  of  moderation  and  of  retrenchment 
in  naval  armaments. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  while  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  are  bent  on  largely  increasing  their  navy, 
two  of  the  principal  states  of  South  America,  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Chili,  have,  mainly  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  British  Government,  settled  their  long- 
pending  disputes  as  to  boundaries,  and  have  come  to  an 
arrangement  for  mutually  reducing  their  navies  to  a  very 
low  point,  thus  setting  an  excellent  example  to  the  Old 
World. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE   PERSONNEL   OF   THE   NAVY 

IT  is  to  be  observed  that  of  the  increase  of 
^61 1,000,000  on  the  amounts  voted  for  the  Navy, 
since  1899,  not  more  than  four  millions  are  due  to 
additions  to  the  materiel  of  our  fleet,  namely,  three 
millions  in  the  construction  of  new  ships,  and  iJl, 000,000 
for  their  armaments. 

Three  more  millions  are  due  to  the  increase  of  repairs 
and  maintenance  of  vessels  in  commission  and  reseiTe, 
and  of  stores  of  all  kinds  for  ships  afloat,  including 
coal,  the  consumption  of  which  has  risen  enormously. 

Another  million  is  due  to  new  buildings  and  works  in 
addition  to  the  5J  millions  provided  for  by  loans  for 
other  new  works.  Lastly,  2J  millions  represent  the 
additional  charge  for  wages,  victuals  and  clothing  of 
the  'personnel  of  the  Navy,  increased  in  number  by 
23,000  men  in  the  five  years. 

This  increase  of  the  personnel  of  the  navy,  though 
not  relatively  so  great  as  that  of  the  materiel^  has 
been  very  large.  For  many  years  preceding  1886,  the 
number  of  officers  and  men  in  the  British  Navy  averaged 
about  60,000,  and  those  of  the  French  Navy  40,000. 
Between  1886  and  1894,  the  number  of  the  British 
force  was  gradually  raised  to  83,800,  while  no  additions 
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were  made  in  the  French  numbers.  In  the  five  years 
from  1894  to  1899,  a  further  addition  was  made  of 
23,000,  and,  since  1899,  23,000  men  again  have  been 
added,  bringing  up  the  total  to  131,000  men. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  men  in  the  French 
Navy  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  only  10,000; 
namely,  from  40,000  at  which  they  stood  for  many  years 
to  50,000.  In  the  German  Navy,  the  numbers  have 
been  raised  in  the  last  few  years  from  23,000  to 
38,000. 

It  would  seem  that,  in  this  country,  just  as  the 
number  and  size  of  ships  of  war  were  increased,  so  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  add  to  the  staff  of  officers  and 
men  to  man  them  in  time  of  war,  with  the  result  that 
their  numbers  have  been  raised  by  46,000  in  ten  years  ; 
and  it  was  also  considered  necessary  to  commission 
vessels  in  largely  increased  numbers,  in  order  to  find 
employment  afloat,  and  training  for  a  due  proportion  of 
these  additional  numbers.  The  squadrons  in  every  part 
of  the  world  were  consequently  added  to  in  numbers 
and  size  of  ships,  and  in  complements  of  men. 

Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  speaking  in  1902  on  the  Navy 
Estimates,  said  on  this  point ; — 

"For  every  man  we  add  to  the  active  service  there  must  be 
corresponding  addition  to  every  branch  of  naval  equipment,  to  the 
hospitals,  to  the  training  schools,  and  training-ships,  and  to  the 
accommodation  on  shore  and  at  sea.  Not  only  that  but  we  have  to 
find  occupation  for  them  in  peace  time,  we  have  to  find  ships  to 
send  them  to  sea  in,  and  the  cost,  even  with  all  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  becomes  very  serious."  * 

Mr.  Goschen,  in  1900,  referring  to  the  same  subject, 
said : — 

*  Hansard,  ciii.  p.  728,  4th  series. 
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' '  There  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  men  to  sea,  notwith- 
standing the  immense  number  of  ships  in  commission.  We  do  our 
best  to  train  them  on  shore,  but  there  are  very  great  difficulties."  * 

The  following  table  shows  how  largely  our  squadrons 
at  home  and  abroad  were  increased  in  numbers  and 
size  of  ships  between  the  years  1884,  1894,  1899  and 
1904.  It  may  be  assumed  that  a  large  part  of  this 
increase  was  for  the  purpose  mainly  of  employing  afloat 
the  larger  number  of  men. 

The  table  shows  that  the  number  of  ships  in  these 
squadrons  was  doubled  between  1884  and  1904,  and  that 
their  size,  as  measured  in  tonnage,  was  quadrupled.  In 
the  past  ten  years  the  number  was  increased  by 
nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  their  tonnage  nearly  trebled ; 
while  in  the  last  five  years,  although  no  great  addition 
has  been  made  to  the  number,  the  size  and  tonnage  of 
those  employed  was  increased  by  nearly  50  per 
cent.  Of  the  131,000  officers  and  men  iu  the  Navy, 
about  58,000  were  employed  in  1904  to  man  the  ships  in 
the  above  squadrons.  Of  the  remaining  73,000,  after 
deducting  7,000  boys  and  cadets  and  4,300  men  in 
the  coastguard,  it  appears  that  over  62,000  seamen  and 
marines  were  employed  in  non-fighting  ships  of  all 
kinds,  or  were  housed  in  naval  and  marine  barracks,  a 
far  larger  proportion  than  in  past  times. 

With  respect  to  the  increase  of  the  materiel  of  the 
fleet — of  ships  and  their  armaments — it  may  be  observed 
that  the  additional  expenditure  has,  at  least,  the  merit 
that  it  adds  to  the  naval  plant  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  larger  ships  are  good  for  about  twenty-two  years 
to  come,  and  the  smaller  ships  for  fifteen  years.  But 
the  expenditure  due  to  increased  numbers  of  officers  and 

*  Hansard,  Ixxix.  Ill,  4th  series. 
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men  has  to  be  renewed  every  year  in  the  shape  ot 
salaries,  wages,  victuals,  and  clothing,  and  will  ulti- 
mately, some  years  hence,  lead  to  a  corresponding 
increase  of  pensions. 

It  may  well,  then,  be  contended  that  it  would  be 
wise  and  prudent  policy  largely  to  increase  the  number 
of  men  in  reserve,  ready,  like  the  Army  Reserve  men, 
to  be  called  out  for  manning  the  vessels  in  reserve, 
in  the  case  of  emergency.  This  would  enable  a  re- 
duction to  be  made  of  the  permanent  staff,  to  at  least 
the  numbers  which  were  thought  amply  sufficient  six 
years  ago. 

This  question  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  naval 
critics  and  experts.  Lord  Brassey,  in  the  Naval 
Annual f  has  strongly  urged  reduction  of  the  permanent 
staff  and  an  increase  of  reserves.  In  the  Annual  for 
1902  he  wrote  :— 

"  Looking  at  the  problem  of  manning  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  statesman,  it  should  be  the  aim  to  strengthen  the  Navy,  as  far 
as  possible,  by  means  which  least  tend  to  stimulate  the  regrettable 
rivalry  in  the  maintenance  of  excessive  armaments.  Constant  and 
large  additions  to  the  permanent  force  have  that  effect.  A  force 
in  reserve  does  not  in  the  same  degree  provoke  retaliatory 
measures." 

"The  policy  of  training  men  for  a  few  years  and  then  passing 
them  into  the  reserves  is  one  which  has  been  deliberately  adopted 
by  all  the  Powers  except  Great  Britain.  It  is  based  on  a  con- 
sideration of  the  numerous  unskilled  duties  which  have  to  be 
performed  on  board  ships  of  war.  Beyond  the  safe  provision 
for  the  replacement  of  casualties,  the  experience  of  war  is  not 
different  from  industrial  undertakings  in  that  it  is  a  ruinous 
policy  to  train  up  skilled  men  for  the  performance  of  unskilled 
labour." 

And,  again  (1903),  he  wrote : — 

"  The  numbers  of  the  present  force  for  the  manning  of  the 
Navy  have  in  ten  years  been  increased  by  steady  annual  incre- 
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ments  by  no  less  than  50,000  men.  This  involves  an  annual 
additional  charge  of  four  millions."  .  .  .  "If  the  present  policy 
is  maintained  our  present  force  will  grow  to  such  numbers 
as  will  involve  the  imposition  of  intolerable  burdens.  We  have 
passed  the  limits  of  taxation  which  can  be  borne  in  time  of  peace. 
We  are  crippling  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  country  and  thus 
weakening  the  ability  to  bear  any  sudden  pressure  on  our  resources. 
One  hundred  thousand  men  should  be  sufficient." 

'•  Having  provided  a  suflacient  number,  which  I  venture  to  put 
at  100,000,  of  the  highly-trained  men  of  the  present  force,  the  true 
policy  is  to  look  to  the  reserves."  ..."  Short  service  will  not  be 
popular  with  naval  officers.    It  has  given  us  the  Army  Reserves." 

Since  Lord  Brassey  wrote  in  1902  the  naval  expendi- 
ture has  been  increased  by  eight  millions  a  year,  and 
8,000  more  men  have  been  added  to  the  permanent 
personnel  of  the  Navy. 

In  France,  Russia,  and  Germany  short  service  is 
accepted  for  all  ratings,  not  requiring  special  qualifica- 
tions, as  the  only  means  by  which  adequate  numbers 
can  be  passed  into  the  reserve. 

In  Germany  the  terms  of  naval  service  for  all  but 
skilled  men  are  three  years  in  the  active  service  and  four 
years  in  the  reserve.  The  men  then  join  the  reserve 
till  the  age  of  forty.  Under  this  system  Germany  has 
already  acquired  a  reserve  of  70,000  men,  nearly  double 
the  number  of  men  in  the  active  service.  In  France 
the  men  pass  four  years  in  active  service,  two  years  in 
reserve,  and  twenty-five  years  in  the  second  reserve, 
with  the  result  that  there  are  said  to  be  49,000  men  in 
the  reserve,  a  force  nearly  equal  to  that  on  active  service. 

It  is  only  in  England  that  the  men  are  bound  to  long 
service  without  the  obligation  of  going  into  a  reserve. 
Our  main  reserve  consists  of  seamen  in  the  mercantile 
marine  and  fishermen  who  have  not  passed  through  the 
naval  service,  numbering  about  30,000,  and  14,000  men 
who  have  been  in  the  service,  and  who,  after  leaving 
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it,  have  been  tempted  by  higher  pensions  to  join  a 
reserve  force  liable  to  be  called  out  in  the  event  of  war. 
Relatively  to  the  active  service,  and  as  compared  with 
other  countries,  these  naval  reseiTe  forces  are  small.  It 
would  seem,  then,  to  be  wise  policy,  and  one  which  would 
result  in  a  very  great  economy,  largely  to  reduce  the 
active  service  and  to  increase  proportionally  the  reserves. 
This  may  be  effected  by  adopting  the  system  of  short 
service  for  ratings,  where  special  qualifications  are  not 
required.* 

*  A  tentative  commencement  was  promised  by  the  Admiralty,  in 
1903,  of  the  system  of  short  service  by  the  entry  of  1,000  men  for 
three  years'  active  service  and  seven  years'  service  in  the  reserves. 


CHAPTEK   V 

THE    DISTRIBUTION    OF   SQUADRONS 

A  MEMORANDUM  has  recently  been  issued  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  announcing  what  is, 
in  fact,  a  revolution  in  the  distribution  of  the  British 
vessels  of  war  now  on  foreign  stations.  It  appears  to 
be  based  on  two  main  conclusions: — 

1.  That  by  the  march  of  improvements,  and  by  the 
construction  of  a  considerable  number  of  armoured 
cruisers  of  great  speed,  all  the  existing  "  so-called  pro- 
tected "  and  unprotected  cruisers  practically  have  been 
rendered  obsolete,  and  almost  useless  for  war  purposes. 

2.  That  it  is  desirable  to  concentrate  the  fleets  of  the 
country,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  home  seas,  detaching 
from  time  to  time  squadrons  of  powerful  cruisers  to  show 
the  flag  in  foreign  waters  or  to  make  demonstrations  of 
force  which  may  be  desirable. 

In  this  view  the  squadrons  on  the  South-east 
American  and  Pacific  stations  have  been  withdrawn, 
and  the  North  American  Squadron  is  to  be  transferred 
and  reduced,  with  its  headquarters  at  Devonport.  An 
Atlantic  Fleet  is  to  be  formed  of  eight  battleships, 
four  of  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  Mediterranean 
Fleet.  This  fleet  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  existing 
Channel  Fleet,  and  is  to  have  its  base  at  Gibraltar. 
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The  present  Home  Fleet  is  to  be  called  in  future  the 
Channel  Fleet,  and  is  to  consist  of  twelve  battleships. 
Four  cruiser  squadrons  are  to  be  formed,  each  of  six 
armoured  cruisers.  Two  of  them  are  to  be  affiliated 
to  the  new  Channel  or  Atlantic  Fleets,  but  will  be 
detachable  for  independent  service  and  cruising.  A 
third  will  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Mediterranean 
Fleet.  A  fourth  is  to  be  a  "  Particular  Service 
Squadron,"  for  cruising  in  the  Atlantic,  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Devonport. 

Important  changes  are  suggested  in  the  same  direction 
for  other  squadrons  in  Eastern  seas,  but  the  full  extent 
of  them  is  not  stated.  All  the  effective  ships  in  reserve 
are  to  be  organised  quite  separately  from  the  obsolete  or 
non-fighting  ships.  They  are  to  have  nucleus  crews  of 
two-thirds  of  their  war  complements,  consisting  of  all 
the  more  expert  ratings.  A  sufficient  number  of  men 
will  be  kept  available  to  enable  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
to  commission  an  emergency  squadron,  without  having 
recourse  to  a  general  mobilisation. 

In  order  to  provide  the  personnel  for  these  and 
other  purposes  a  certain  number  of  ships  of  compara- 
tively small  fighting  value  have  been,  or  will  be,  with- 
drawn from  commission.  In  lieu  "  the  four  cruiser 
squadrons  will  be  employed  to  show  the  flag  in  imposing 
force  whenever  it  may  be  deemed  to  be  politically  or 
strategically  advisable." 

The  Memorandum  closes  with  an  emphatic  declara- 
tion that  the  scheme  will  greatly  increase  the  fighting 
efficiency  of  the  fleet,  and  that  it  will  also  result  in  a 
very  considerable  economy  in  the  Navy  Estimates.  Until 
we  are  informed  whether  the  scheme  will  result  in  a 
reduction  of  the  personnel  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the 
shipbuilding  vote  for  new  constructions  and  repairs,  it 
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will  be  impossible  to  form  any  opinion  of  the  extent  of  the 
economy  to  be  effected  by  it.  So  far  as  its  main  policy 
is  concerned,  it  is  in  the  direction  we  have  suggested. 

The  most  important  featm-e  of  the  scheme  is  the 
recognition  that  all  the  numerous  classes  of  protected 
and  unprotected  vessels  constructed  during  the  last  few 
years  are  of  little  or  no  value  for  war  purposes.  The 
Memorandum,  after  describing  the  armoured  cruisers, 
says : — 

"  The  features  in  these  ships  that  differentiate  them  from  any- 
thing that  has  preceded  them  are  their  great  speed,  which  enables 
them  at  will  to  overtake  any  vessel  of  inferior  speed,  or  to  escape 
from  any  vessel  of  superior  power ;  their  armour,  which  gives 
security  to  the  men  who  fight  the  guns  and  to  the  vitals  of  the 
ship,  and  their  armament,  which  in  some  cases  is  as  powerful  as 
that  of  the  older  battleships.  With  such  ships,  even  the  best 
so-called  *  protected^  cruisers  loould  engage  at  a  considerable 
disadvantage,  and  the  slower  or  smaller  protected  cruisers,  and  all 
unprotected  cruisers  looidd  be  hopelessly  out  matched ;  their  only 
hope  of  safety  would  be  in  flight,  and  they  would  not  flee  because 
they  have  not  the  necessary  speed.  The  revolution  has  come  sud- 
denly ;  four  years  ago  there  was  not  one  such  ship  in  commission  ; 
within  a  year  from  this  time  the  number  in  commission  or  in  the 
reserve  will  be  twenty-six." 

While  in  no  way  dissenting  from  the  main  lines  of 
the  policy  thus  explained,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  reflect  on  the  policy  of  the  last  few 
years  which  has  led  to  this  striking  denoiiment. 

The  list  of  protected  and  unprotected  cruisers  thus 
described  as  no  longer  effective  war  vessels  consists  of 
no  less  than  117  vessels.  These  117  cruisers  have  an 
aggregate  displacement  of  about  520,000  tons,*  and  at 
the  low  average  of  ^70  per  ton  have  cost  the  country 
over  ^36,500,000.  Of  these  117  vessels,  4  only  were 
completed  so  long  as  16  years  ago ;  6  of  them  14  years 
*  See  Appendix  A  (5). 
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ago;  8  of  them  11  years  ago;  33  of  them  eight 'years 
ago ;  4  of  them  seven  years  ago;  11  of  them  six  years 
ago ;  20  of  them  five  years  ago  ;  9  of  them  three 
years  ago ;  and  4  of  them  were  only  completed  in  1904. 
In  addition  to  these  cruisers  there  are  about  40  smaller 
vessels,  sloops  and  gunboats,  which  are  no  doubt  subject 
to  the  same  disability  as  fighting  vessels. 

The  list  of  cruisers  includes  all  the  thirty-eight 
cruisers  laid  down  in  1890  by  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
against  his  better  judgment  of  the  year  before,  and 
also  all  the  batches  of  cruisers  constructed  under  the 
spasmodic  efforts  of  his  successors. 

What  a  record  of  wasted  energy,  and  of  prodigal 
and  useless  expenditure  it  has  proved  to  be  !  How 
completely  the  result  proves  the  unwisdom  and  impolicy 
of  laying  down  such  ships  by  the  dozen !  and  how  full 
of  lessons  it  is  for  the  future ! 

Of  the  117  protected  and  unprotected  cruisers,  58  were 
in  commission  in  our  foreign  squadrons  in  November, 
1904.  There  were  also  in  the  same  squadrons  22  other 
smaller  vessels,  sloops,  &c.,  which  must  come  under 
the  same  description  of  being  useless  for  war  purposes. 
Of  these  75  vessels,  8  were  employed  in  the  North 
American,  and  5  in  the  South  American  squadrons. 
The  remainder  were  dispersed  in  other  squadrons:  13 
of  them  in  the  Mediten-anean ;  12  on  the  China 
station ;  6  in  the  Home  and  Channel  fleets ;  and  10 
on  the  Australian  station.  The  crews  of  these  vessels 
numbered  over  21,000  men.  Sooner  or  later  the  same 
policy  must  be  pursued  as  regards  the  remainder  of  these 
75  vessels,  as  for  those  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  with- 
draw. It  is  obviously  useless  to  keep  in  commission, 
at  a  vast  expense,  so  many  vessels  which  are  admittedly 
of  no  fighting  value. 
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It  is  stated  in  the  Memorandum  that  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  ''hope  to  withdraw  as  far  as  possible  from 
'  peace  commissions  '  those  vessels  which,  however  use- 
ful in  peace,  would  in  war  be  found  to  be  of  inferior 
fighting  efficiency,  or  even  a  source  of  weakness  and 
anxiety  to  the  Admiralty."  But  later,  it  is  added,  that 
**  care  has  been  taken  to  leave  enough  ships  on  every 
station  for  the  adequate  performance  of  what  may  be 
called  peace  duties  of  Imperial  police." 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  sound  policy,  while 
it  is  certainly  wasteful  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  to 
employ  for  "peace  duties  of  Imperial  police,"  whatever 
that  may  mean,  vessels  which,  in  the  event  of  war,  are 
only  likely  to  be  a  source  of  weakness  and  anxiety  to  the 
Admiralty.  What  is  thought  of  them  by  foreign  naval 
authorities  may  be  gathered  from  a  passage  by  the  well- 
known  naval  critic,  M.  Weyl,  in  his  work,  La  Marine 
Anglaise. 

"England,"  he  says,  "  more  than  any  other  Colonial  Power,  has 
numerous  ships  maintained  for  the  empty  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
national  flag  in  distant  seas.  Such  vessels  may  inspire  the  negro 
with  awe,  and  gratify  Englishmen  by  displaying  the  flag  in  foreign 
ports,  but  upon  the  first  alarm  •  of  war  they  must  disappear  from 
the  seas." 

It  is  certain  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  great 
increase  of  expenditure  during  the  last  few  years  has 
been  due  to  the  multiplication  of  cruisers  of  the  class 
thus  condemned.  This  was  in  pursuance  of  the  policy 
explained  by  Lord  Goschen  in  1896,  as  already  referred 
to,  when  he  stated  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  he 
had  gone  through  all  the  trade  routes  with  the  First 
Naval  Lord,  and  had  calculated  the  number  of  cruisers 
required  for  the  protection  of  our  merchant  ships.  For 
this  purpose  not  only  was  the  number  of  such  vessels 
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greatly  increased,  but  much  larger  and  faster  ships 
were  substituted  for  the  corvettes  and  sloops  previously- 
employed . 

We  have  already  shown  that,  comparing  the  years  1894 
with  1904,  the  numbers  of  vessels  employed  in  our 
squadrons  (including  the  Home  and  Channel  fleets) 
have  increased  from  111  to  170,  and  their  tonnage  from 
386,000  to  868,000.  The  really  powerful  war  vessels, 
battleships,  and  armoured  cruisers  account  for  a  small 
part  only  of  this  increase.  It  has  been  mainly  due  to 
the  increased  numbers  and  tonnage  of  protected  and 
unprotected  cruisers,  in  the  vain  hope  that  in  time  of 
war  they  would  be  able  to  secure  our  merchant  vessels 
from  captm-e. 

This  increase  accounts  also  largely  for  the  enormous 
addition  to  the  cost  of  repairs  of  vessels,  and  of  coal 
for  steam  purposes,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures  : — 

1894.  1899.  1904. 

Cost  of  repairs  to  vessels*  £785,000  . .  £1,463,000  . .  £2,667,000 
Cost  of  coal  for  the  fleet*  524,000  ..     1,000,000  ..     1,839,000 

It  appears  that  these  items  have  nearly  quadrupled  in 
amount  in  the  ten  years. 

The  collapse  of  this  policy  of  building  great  numbers 
of  protected  and  unprotected  cruisers,  and  of  crowding  our 
foreign  squadrons  with  them,  is  only  what  was  predicted, 
and  by  no  one  more  clearly  than  by  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  in  1888.  In  the  passage  already  quoted, 
he  maintained  that  if  cruisers,  by  the  dozen,  were  con- 
structed, with  a  speed  of  sixteen  knots,  some  other 
Power  would  then  construct  four  or  five  cruisers,  with  a 
superior  speed  of  twenty-two  knots,  and  then  all  the 
work    would   have   to   be    done   over    again.     This  is 

*  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  naval  estimates  of  the  years 
referred  to. 
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precisely  what  has  occurred.  The  117  cruisers  which 
have  been  constructed  at  such  vast  expense  in  the  last 
eighteen  years  were  in  substitution  for,  and  in  addition 
to,  other  smaller  and  less  speedy  vessels  ;  and  now 
in  their  turn  they  have  been  virtually  made  obsolete 
by  the  construction  of  armoured  cruisers  of  greater 
speed.  They  have,  in  fact,  proved  to  be  of  little 
gi'eater  value  for  the  protection  of  commerce  than  their 
predecessors.  It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted  that  the 
scheme  for  the  protection  by  cruisers  of  the  vast 
mercantile  marine  of  this  country,  all  over  the  world, 
has  broken  down,  and  is  impossible  of  execution.  We 
may  build  scores  of  cruisers  for  the  purpose  ;  but  when 
the  war  comes  a  few  vessels  of  superior  speed  will 
escape  from  the  blockaded  ports  of  the  enemy  and 
will  prey  upon  our  commerce.  This  is  in  accord  with 
the  experience  of  our  last  great  war  with  France. 
Although  all  the  French  naval  ports  were  strictly 
blockaded,  and  our  fleets  were  everywhere  supreme  at 
sea,  fast  sailing  vessels  of  small  size  were  able  to  escape 
from  the  blockaded  ports,  and  to  effect  captures  of  very 
large  numbers  of  our  merchant  ships.  The  only  real 
protection  for  our  commerce  in  time  of  war  is  to  be 
found  in  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  capture  and 
destruction  of  private  property  at  sea,  except  in  the 
cases  of  contraband,  or  breaches  of  blockades.  It  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  British  Government  will 
support  the  American  Government  in  their  proposal 
with  this  object,  which  is  one  of  the  subjects  for 
which  a  conference  of  Powers  has  been  invited  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The  Board  of  Admiralty  have  followed  up  their 
Memorandum  by  a  further  striking  action.  They  have 
struck  out  of  the  effective  list  of  vessels  suitable  for  war. 
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and  have  condemned  to  be  broken  up,  or  sold  out  of  the 
service,  no  fewer  than  130  vessels.  These  do  not  consist 
wholly,  or  even  mainly,  of  protected  and  unprotected 
cruisers,  referred  to  in  the  Memorandum.  They  include 
several  battleships  and  armoured  cruisers,  many  of  which 
were  completed  less  than  18  years  ago,  about  40  protected 
and  unprotected  cruisers,  and  66  sloops,  gunboats,  and 
hulks — a  holocaust  of  war  vessels  without  precedent,  we 
believe,  in  our  naval  history — and  a  striking  proof  of 
the  wasteful  policy  of  the  past  few  years.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  about  seventy  cruisers  of  the  protected  and  unpro- 
tected classes  are  still  left  in  the  active  list.  A  consider- 
able number  of  these  have  been  commissioned  as  vessels 
in  reserve,  ready  for  employment  in  the  event  of  war — 
among  them  such  vessels  as  the  Poiverful  and  Terrible. 
This  seems  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  statement  in 
their  Memorandum  as  to  the  inability  of  such  vessels  to 
engage  in  battle  with  armoured  cruisers.  We  cannot 
believe  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  will  feel  justified,  in 
the  event  of  war,  in  sending  such  vessels  to  sea  with 
crews  of  eight  hundred  men,  after  the  experience  of  the 
present  war  in  the  Far  East.  These  remaining  vessels 
must  soon  follow  in  the  wake  of  130  vessels  which  have 
iust  been  condemned  to  be  sold  as  scrap-iron.  The  two 
batches  together  must  represent  an  outlay  within  the 
last  20  years  of  not  less  than  50  millions. 

The  policy  thus  announced  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
has  been  explained  in  fuller  detail  by  the  Prime  Minister 
in  a  recent  speech  at  Glasgow — it  may  be  presumed 
in  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Defence  Committee, 
which  must  have  considered  and  have  given  its  consent 
to  the  scheme  : — 

"I  do  not  think  that  as  yet  public  opinion  has  thoroughly 
realised  either  the  magnitude  or  the  importance  of  the  change 
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which  Lord  Selborne  and  his  Board  of  Admiralty  have  recently 
effected  in  the  constitution  and  arrangements  of  the  British  fleet. 
At  first  sight  perhaps  a  critic  looking  over  the  figures  might  say, 
'  What  has  this  Government  been  doing  ? '  They  have  abolished 
130  vessels — my  figures  are  not  exact,  I  speak  from  memory — 130 
vessels  which  figured  upon  the  list  of  the  British  Navy.  They 
have  in  so  doing  made  an  economy ;  they  have  not  weakened  the 
Navy  in  the  process  for  the  mere  sake  of  saving  so  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  or  millions  a  year;  they  have  not  sacrificed  the 
strength  of  the  force  on  which  the  very  being  of  this  country 
depends.  (A  voice. — '  Good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish.')  That  brief 
interruption  puts  even  more  concisely  and  pithily  than  I  can  do 
(laughter  and  cheers)  one  of  the  aspects,  but  only  one  of  the  aspects, 
of  the  great  reform.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
have  laid  down  the  rule  that  a  ship,  however  useful  in  time  of 
peace — and  we  have  to  do,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  great  deal  of 
small  police  work  in  a  time  of  peace  for  diplomatic  or  other 
purposes — is  not  only  useless,  but  worse  than  useless,  in  time  of 
war  if  it  possesses  neither  fighting  power  nor  speed  ;  it  is  merely  a 
ship  which  exists  to  embarrass  British  admirals  and  to  discredit 
the  British  flag.  Well,  with  one  courageous  stroke  of  the  pen, 
as  it  were,  these  ships  have  been  removed.  The  cost  of  their 
maintenance,  the  cost  of  their  repairs — I  will  not  give  you  the 
figure  to  which  it  comes,  it  is  a  very  big  one— are  all  struck  off 
the  annual  estimates."  * 


The  Premier  claimed  credit  for  this  "  courageous 
stroke  of  the  pen."  We  are  willing  to  admit  that  it 
required  no  small  amount  of  courage  thus  openly  to 
expose  and  confess  the  wasteful  extravagance  of  the 
past  few  years  in  building  so  many  vessels  which  have 
now  turned  out  to  be  useless  for  war  purposes. 

If  we  eliminate  the  protected  and  unprotected  cruisers 
there  remain  fifty-two  battleships  and  twenty-six 
armoured  cruisers,  eight  scouts,  and  a  large  number  of 
torpedo  destroyers,  as  the  result  of  the  great  expenditure 
of  the  last  twenty  years.  This  gives  an  average  of  two 
and  a  half  battleships  and  one  and  a  half  armoured 

*  The  Times,  January  13,  1905. 
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cruiser  for  each  year,  and  on  the  assumption  that  a 
battleship  costs  d61, 200,000  and  an  armoured  cruiser 
^800,000,  this  accounts,  after  making  allowance  for 
torpedo  destroyers,  for  an  average  expenditure  on  new 
constructions  of  little  over  four  millions  a  year.  A  large 
part  of  the  residue  of  the  average  outlay  on  new  ships 
has  been  wasted  on  cruisers,  which  are  now  admitted 
to  be  worthless  for  war. 

We  may  hope  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  which 
have  been  so  drastic  in  their  condemnations  of  British 
vessels  of  war,  as  obsolete  and  useless,  will  be  equally 
drastic  when  making  comparisons  with  the  vessels  of 
rival  naval  Powers. 

If  the  same  standard  of  value  is  applied  to  other 
Powers,  it  will  appear  that  France  has  completed,  or 
nearly  completed,  only  17  eflfective  battleships,  Germany 
18,  and  Russia  (including  those  locked  up  in  the  Black 
Sea)  only  10,  a  total  of  45  to  compare  with  our  52 ; 
while  of  armoured  cruisers  France  has  15,  of  over 
7,000  tons ;  Germany  5,  and  Russia  5,  a  total  of  25  to 
compare  with  26  of  this  country.  The  fact  is  that  other 
countries  have  proportionately  a  much  greater  amount 
of  naval  lumber,  obsolete  and  unsuitable  for  war,  by  the 
latest  standards  of  efficiency,  than  even  this  country. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  and  by  the  light  of  the 
admission  of  the  Admiralty  Memorandum,  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  the  provision  made  by  Lord  Goschen,  in 
1900,  for  new  constructions,  namely,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
millions  a  year,  would  be  far  more  than  sufficient,  not 
only  to  maintain  the  number  of  vessels  now  admitted  to 
be  of  value  for  war  purposes,  but  to  add  vei-y  largely  to 
their  numbers  in  the  next  few  years,  in  a  far  greater  pro- 
portion than  France  and  Germany  propose  in  their  pro- 
grammes.    We  hold,  also,  that  by  the  introduction  of  the 
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system  of  short  service  into  the  ranks  of  the  personnel 
of  the  fleet,  not  of  the  highly  skilled  classes,  and  by 
the  reduction  of  vessels  in  commission  on  foreign 
stations,  which  are  admittedly  unsuitable  for  war, 
enormous  savings  may  be  effected  in  the  votes  for 
wages,  for  repairs  of  ships,  and  for  coal  and  other 
requirements,  without  in  any  substantial  degree  impair- 
ing the  real  effective  force  of  the  Navy. 

We  do  not,  however,  feel  justified  in  more  than 
suggesting  the  lines  on  which  action  may  be  taken. 
Our  main  proposition  is,  that  we  should  make  an  effort 
to  return  to  the  standard  of  strength  and  numbers,  and 
consequently  of  expenditure,  which  was  thought  amply 
sufficient  six  years  ago,  immediately  before  the  war  in 
South  Africa.  This  cannot,  indeed,  be  done  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen,  however  "  courageous."  It  must  be  spread 
over  two  or  three  years.  The  present  Board  of  Admu-alty 
have  made  a  first  step  in  this  direction,  the  logical 
and  ultimate  conclusion  of  which  should  be  a  reduction 
of  expenditure  quite  as  large  as  that  we  have  suggested. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

CONCLUSION 

IT  has  been  well  said  that  the  military  and  naval 
expenditure  of  a  country  must  be  mainly  determined 
by  its  foreign  policy.  If  that  policy  is  ambitious  and 
imperialist,  based  on  aggrandisement  and  territorial 
expansion,  with  frequent  threats  of  war,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  back  it  up  with  an  adequate  armed  force, 
and  to  maintain  that  force  on  a  war  footing  ready  for 
instant  action.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  policy  of  peace 
is  pursued,  if  there  is  no  craving  for  expansion,  if  there 
is  consideration  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  other 
nationalities,  if  there  is  a  willingness  to  refer  matters 
in  dispute  with  other  Powers  to  arbitration,  there  can 
be  no  reason  for  maintaining  gigantic  armaments  on  a 
war  footing.  It  is  better  to  husband  the  resources  of 
the  country  and  to  place  more  reliance  on  its  reserve 
strength. 

We  have  no  desire  to  raise  and  discuss  the  wide 
question  as  to  the  general  drift  of  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land during  the  twenty  years  when  the  vast  armaments 
we  have  described  have  been  gradually  piled  up. 
Whatever  views  may  be  held  on  this,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  of  late  a  new  departure  has  been  made. 
Not  even  Cobden  himself  could  have  laid  down  better 
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doctrines  as  to  foreign  policy  than  did  Lord  Lansdowne 
in  1904.  No  Foreign  Minister  in  past  times  has  shown 
a  greater  desire  to  avert  war  and  to  bring  about  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  in  our  international  relations. 

In  his  speech  at  the  Guildhall  in  November,  1904, 
after  quoting  from  the  American  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Hay,  that  ''war  is  the  most  futile  and  the  most 
ferocious  of  human  follies,"  Lord  Lansdowne  uttered 
these  pregnant  words  which  were,  perhaps,  inspired  by 
some  recollection  of  the  inception  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa : — 

"  We  can  conceive  no  more  terrible,  no  more  lifelong 
punishment,  than  that  remorse  which  would  be  felt  by  any 
Minister,  or  body  of  Ministers,  who  either  from  a  fault  of 
temper  or  from  love  of  a  passing  popularity,  or  because  they 
are  unable  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  their  opponents, 
brought  upon  the  country  the  scourge  and  calamity  of  a  need- 
less war. 

"  My  belief  is  that  the  spectacle  of  the  terrible  war  (between 
Bussia  and  Japan)  may  do  something  to  give  a  stimulus  to 
the  existing  desire  for  the  discovery  of  some  less  clumsy  and 
brutal  method  of  adjusting  international  disputes." 

He  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  present  Government 
had,  within  the  last  three  years,  referred  to  arbitration 
no  less  than  eight  difficult  and  embarrassing  cases, 
which  might  otherwise  have  occasioned  very  serious 
trouble ;  and  that  it  had  further  entered  into  treaties  of 
arbitration  with  five  countries  and  was  negotiating  such 
treaties  with  two  others.  He  stated  also,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  within  the  last  few 
days  invited  the  British  Government  to  take  part  in  a 
second  International  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague, 
in  order  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Conference  held  in 
1899,  and  that  the  invitation  had  been  accepted. 

Lord  Lansdowne  also  referred  to  the  recent  conven- 
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tion  with  France,  expressing  the  hope  and  belief  that  it 
would  be  instrumental  in  establishing  relations  between 
the  two  countries  of  the  most  intimate  and  cordial 
character,  and  that  it  would  also  enable  them  to 
exercise  a  pacific  influence  upon  other  Powers.  Above 
all,  perhaps,  the  most  important  for  the  moment  of 
his  announcements  was  that  a  question  of  honour  affect- 
ing a  great  Power — not  merely  one  of  interest  or  of 
disputed  boundary,  but  the  unprovoked  attack  by  the 
Russian  fleet  on  the  British  fishing  boats  on  the  Dogger 
Bank,  which  might  easily  at  other  times  and  in  other 
hands  have  led  to  war — was  to  be  referred  to  an  inter- 
national commission  of  inquiry  constituted  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Hague  Convention. 

The  criticism  we  have  to  make  on  all  this  is  that 
the  naval  and  military  expenditm-e  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  quite  out  of  harmony  with  this  benign  and 
peaceful  policy,  for  it  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds 
even  while  these  things  were  being  effected  by  the 
Foreign  Secretary.  The  proceedings  of  the  War  Office 
and  the  Admiralty  appear  to  have  been  based  on  ideals 
and  aims  very  different  from  those  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
There  is  danger  that  other  countries  may  think  that 
while  the  voice  is  that  of  Jacob  the  hands  are  the  hands 
of  Esau.  There  cannot,  indeed,  be  a  pacific  atmosphere 
while  armaments  are  maintained  on  a  war  footing. 

We  have  shown  in  the  above  pages  that  from  the 
year  1868  to  1884  rigid  but  not  parsimonious  economy 
was  enforced  by  leading  statesmen  of  both  parties, 
and  was  pursued  by  Parliament  with  the  express  object 
of  relieving  the  taxpayer. 

The  remission  of  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption 
was  followed  by  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes,  in  increased  consumption,  in  in- 
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creased  savings,  and  by  the  reduction  of  pauperism  and 
crime. 

The  vast  increase  of  expenditure  on  armaments  since 
1894,  and  especially  since  1899,  and  the  consequent 
imposition  of  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption,  originally 
for  the  purpose  of  the  war,  but  continued  in  spite  of  the 
conclusion  of  peace — has  had  exactly  the  opposite  effect ; 
that  it  has  lowered  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes, 
reduced  the  consumption  of  articles  of  necessity,  reduced 
deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  and  has  been  followed  by 
an  increase  of  pauperism,  vagi-ancy,  and  offences  against 
property. 

The  financial  stability  of  the  country  has  been  seriously 
impaired  by  the  enormous  increase  of  taxation  rendered 
necessary  by  these  excessive  armaments;  this  countiy 
has  lost  to  a  great  extent  the  element  of  strength 
which  distinguished  it  above  all  other  countries  in 
Europe — the  capacity  to  raise  vast  sums  by  loan.  With 
an  income  tax  at  12d.  in  the  £,  and  with  the  duties  on 
tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  beer  and  spirits  at  their  present 
level,  it  will  be  impossible,  without  the  gravest  difficulty 
and  widespread  suifering,  to  increase  taxation  in  an 
emergency,  either  for  the  direct  expenses  of  a  war,  or 
for  interest  on  money  borrowed  for  the  purpose.  The 
interest  on  the  160  millions  borrowed  for  the  purpose 
of  the  late  war  is  but  a  small  burden  in  comparison  with 
the  twenty  millions  added  to  our  yearly  expenditure  on 
armaments  in  the  last  five  years. 

We  have  shown  that  nothing  has  occurred  in  the 
attitude  of  other  Powers  as  regards  military  and  naval 
preparations  in  the  last  five  years  which  justifies  the 
enormous  increase  of  armaments  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  agreement  with 
France  and  the  collapse  of  the  Russian  naval  power  in 
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the  Far  East  point  to  the  opposite  conclusion — the  return 
to,  at  least,  the  rate  of  expenditure  before  the  late  war. 

We  firmly  believe  that  looked  at  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  strength  and  safety  of  the  country,  the 
power,  if  necessity  should  occur,  and  we  should  be 
involved  in  a  great  European  war,  of  raising  900  to 
1,000  millions  for  the  purpose  is  a  far  greater  source  of 
strength  and  protection  to  the  country  than  the  per- 
manent addition  of  twenty  millions  in  time  of  peace  to 
the  annual  charge  for  armaments. 

If  in  past  years,  between  1863  and  1884,  we  had  ex- 
pended ten  or  twenty  millions  a  year,  in  excess  of  what 
was  provided,  for  increased  armaments,  there  would  have 
been  no  reduction  of  taxation.  The  sugar  duties  and 
the  tea  duties  must  have  remained  at  their  old  rates ; 
the  income  tax  could  not  have  been  reduced  to  3d.  in 
the  £.  The  paper  duties  would  have  been  unrepealed. 
The  public  would  not  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  cheap 
press.  Many  other  fiscal  reforms  would  have  been 
impossible.  Provision  could  not  have  been  made  for  the 
repayment  of  debt.  As  against  this  we  should  have 
uselessly  maintained  in  barracks,  and  on  board  ships, 
large  bodies  of  soldiers  and  seamen,  and  should  have 
heaped  up  a  mass  of  ships  which  would  long  ago  have 
been  added  to  the  long  list  of  obsolete  and  useless 
vessels  which  already  encumber  our  naval  ports.  Con- 
versely, if  the  present  expenditure  is  maintained  the 
income  tax  must  stand  at  a  shilling,  and  the  duties  on 
tea,  sugar,  and  coal  will  have  to  be  retained.  Nor  will 
it  be  possible,  without  additional  taxation,  to  spare 
money  for  those  social  reforms  which  will  involve 
expenditure.  There  is  no  doubt  also  that  the  with- 
drawal of  capital  from  productive  industry,  to  be 
expended  on  armaments  of  all  kinds,  has  aggravated 
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very  seriously  the  difficulty  of  the  unemployed.  Clearly, 
then,  we  must  halt  and  go  back. 

The  multiplication  of  those  interested  in  warlike 
preparations  is  in  itself  a  bad  omen  for  the  future. 
The  number  of  persons  who  look  at  the  international 
questions  which  arise  from  time  to  time  from  a  pro- 
fessional and  interested  point  of  view  is  constantly 
increasing. 

Everything,  therefore,  points  to  the  expediency  and 
indeed  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  forgotten  paths 
of  economy,  and  of  restricting  our  expenditure  on  arma- 
ments to  at  least  the  point  at  which  it  stood  before  the 
late  war.  We  hold  that  this  is  a  question  for  the 
determination  of  the  statesmen  who  are  responsible  for 
the  policy  of  the  countiy  and  its  relation  with  other 
countries,  and  not  merely  of  professional  officers,  who,  as 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  are 
"naturally  anxious  for  the  complete  security  of  every 
assailable  point,  and  naturally  anxious  to  throw  upon 
others  the  responsibility  for  any  loss  in  the  event  of 
war." 

We  believe  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  would 
have  a  far  greater  effect  on  Europe,  and  give  a  more 
powerful  impetus  in  favour  of  peace  and  reduction  of 
armaments.  It  is  well  known  that  the  events  in  the 
Far  East,  the  terrible  loss  of  life  in  vessels  sunk  at 
a  moment's  notice  by  submarine  mines  or  torpedoes, 
the  carnage  of  recent  battles  and  at  Port  Arthur,  have 
had  a  profound  effect  on  public  opinion  in  Europe  in 
favour  of  peace,  and  against  militarism  and  excessive 
armaments.  In  no  country  is  that  feeling  more  wide- 
spread than  in  France.* 

*  Strong  testimony  was  given  of  this  in  a  recent    letter   to 
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We  believe  that  this  country,  by  setting  an  example 
of  disarmament,  and  of  a  return  to  peace  establishments, 
would  produce  a  most  powerful  effect  in  stimulating  this 
great  growing  opinion  in  Europe  in  favour  of  peace  and 
against  militarism  and  armaments. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  have  followed  our 
argument  in  the  above  pages  that  no  small  reduction 
of  military  and  naval  expenditure  will  suffice.  The 
reduction  must  be  large  and  comprehensive,  based 
on  some  principle  easily  intelligible  to  the  general 
public.  It  must  be  such  that  the  Cabinet,  who  are 
the  supreme  authority  on  such  a  policy,  can  frame  a 
specific  mandate  on  it  to  the  Ministers  and  professional 
officers  of  the  two  great  Departments  concerned,  leaving 

the  Times,  from  its  correspondent    in    Paris,   to  the  following 
effect : — 

"FEELING  IN  PRANCE. 

"  The  sinking  of  Russian  and  Japanese  ships  with  their  crews, 
the  immense  loss  of  life  incurred  by  both  belligerents,  and  now  the 
harrowing  details  of  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur,  are  well  calculated  to 
make  a  powerful  impression  on  public  opinion,  especially  in  those 
countries  where  military  conscription  exists.  It  is  no  secret  that 
in  France  the  unpopularity  of  war  has  so  extensively  increased 
sunong  all  classes  of  the  present  generation  as  to  inspire  the  military 
authorities  with  serious  concern.  The  incidents  of  the  Far  Eastern 
battles,  both  on  land  and  on  sea,  have  produced  an  impression  in 
this  country  of  which  it  were  idle  to  dispute  the  significance.  It  la 
already  evident  that  France,  where  the  popular  will  prevails,  is 
now  one  of  the  most  pacific  countries  on  the  Continent.  She 
would  only  allow  herself  to  be  involved  in  war  where  the  national 
honour  or  her  vital  interests  were  concerned.  In  no  Continental 
State  would  an  aggressive  or  sentimental  war  be  more  energetically 
opposed  by  the  people.  In  that  one  respect,  at  all  events,  the 
lessons  of  the  Far  Eastern  drama  have  already  had  a  salutary 
effect ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  influence  it  has 
had  on  Frenchmen  extends  to  certain  other  countries,  which  have 
been  for  so  many  years  affiioted  -mth  militarism." 
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it  to  them  to  work  out  the  details  for  giving  effect  to 
it  within  a  reasonable  time.  We  submit  that  a  return 
to  the  number  of  officers  and  men  in  the  Army,  and  to 
the  number  of  officers  and  men  and  the  expenditure  on 
new  ships  in  the  Navy,  which  in  both  cases  were  held, 
six  years  ago,  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  safety  of 
the  country  at  home  and  its  interests  abroad,  would  be 
of  the  above  character.  We  confidently  believe  that 
such  a  reduction  can  be  effected  with  absolute  safety, 
with  enormous  advantage  to  the  financial  and  economic 
condition  of  the  country  and  with  great  relief  and  benefit 
to  its  labouring  population. 
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APPENDIX  A  (1). 

GROSS   EXPENDITURE    ON    THE    BRITISH    ARMY    AND 

NAVY    FOR    THE    YEARS    1884-5,    1894-6,    1899-1900,    AND 

1904-5. 

Army.  1884-6        1894-5      1899-1900       1904-6 

Expended     out      of  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Votes  for  the  Army  16,253,000  17,900,000  20,275,000  t28,830,000 
Expended  on    Army 

account    by    other 

Departments  ..  *250,000  300,000  306,000  t494,000 
Expended      out      of 

contributions  from 

the    Colonies    and 

Egypt 477,000       366,000       370,000       t624,000 

Expended     on    new 

works  out  of  money 

raised  by  loan       ..  —  720,000    1,205,000     t3,650,000 

Totals        ..      ..16,980,000  19,266,000  22,155,000    33,598,000 


Navy. 

Expended      out      of  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Naval  Votes  . .  10,760,000  17,546,000  25,731,000  136,889,000 
Expended  on   Naval 

account    by    other 

Departments  ..  *160,000  226,000  246,000  t338,000 
Expended      out      of 

contributions  from 

the   Colonies    and 

India     139,000       299,000       366,000       t431,000 

Expended     on    new 

works  out  of  money 

raised  by  loan  ....  —  —  1,400,000    15,111,000 


Totals         . .      . .  11,049,000  18,070,000  27,742,000  t42,769,000 


Gross  Totals  for  both 
Army  and  Navy  . .  28,029,000  37,326,000  49,897,000  176,367,000 


*  Estimated.    The  Army  aud  Navj'  accounts  for  1884-5  do  not  give  the 
amounts. 

I  Estimates. 
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APPENDIX  A   (2). 

NAVAL    EXPENDITURE    OP  GREAT    BRITAIN,    FRANCE, 
RUSSIA,  AND  GERMANY. 


Date. 

Great 
Britain. 

France. 

Bussia. 

Germany. 

Total  Three 
Powers. 

£ 

£         1    £ 

£ 

£ 

1884 

10,899,000  1  7,653,000  *3,550,000 

1885 

12,810,000  !  7,408,000  |  *3,940,000 

3,785,000 

1886 

13,416,000:  7,908,000 

4,294,000 

1887 

12,375,000  1  8,452,000 

4,179,000 

1888 

13,809,000  1  7,774,000 

4,116,000 

1889 

tl6,968,000   7,960,000 

6,335,000 

4,210,000 

18,506,000 

1890 

17,529,000  1  8,060,000  \  *4,360,000 

4,938,000 

1891 

17,278,000  i  9,208,000  1  *4,862,000 

4,694,000 

1892 

16,649,000  10,080,000   5,320,000 

4,795,000 

20,115,000 

1893 

15,702,000  j  10,130,000  1  5,543,000 

5,212,000 

20,891,000 

1894 

17,771,000  10,976,000;  6,125,000 

1895 

20,820,000  10,728,000  1  6,102,000 

1896 

22,810,000  10,604,000!  6,440,000 

1897 

21,972,000  10,444,000  j  6,239,000 

6,467,000 

23,150,000 

1898 

25,674,000  1  11,716,000  '  7,089,000 

5,972,000 

24,777,000 

1899 

27,861,000  :  12,081,000  |  8,652,000 

6,485,000 

27,218,000 

1900 

32,055,000  ;  12,511,000  !  9,962,000 

7,472,000 

30,945,000 

1901 

34,336,000  j  13,107,000  :  11,659,000 

9,642,000 

34,390,000 

1902 

34,715,000  ;  12,271,000  10,667,000 

10,029,000 

32,967,000 

1903 

39,194,000 

12,538,000  12,349,000 

10,252,000 

35,159,000 

1904 

42,431,000 

12,517,000  11,835,000 

11,659,000 

36,071,000 

*  Further  amounts  were  provided  out  of  special  credits  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance. 

+  In  188&-90  a  transfer  was  made  from  the  Army  Estimates  of  the  vote  for 
naval  armaments,  amounting  to  li  millions,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
vote  for  transport  services  of  £300,000  was  transferred  from  the  Navy  to 
the  Army  votes. 


The  figures  for  Great  Britain  include  expenditure  on  new  works 
provided  for  by  loans,  and  also  Colonial  contributions,  but  do  not 
include  charges  borne  by  other  departments.  The  figures  for 
the  Three  Powers  include  considerable  amounts  for  new  works. 
The  figures  for  France,  Russia,  and  Germany  for  the  years  1900-3 
are  taken  from  a  Parliamentary  Return,  the  other  figures  from 
the  Naval  Armtcal,  as  far  as  possible. 
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APPENDIX    A    (4). 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  COST  OF  NAVAL  SERVICES  FOR 
THE  YEARS  1894,  1899,  AND  1904,  UNDER  THE  HEADS 
OF  "SALARIES,  WAGES,  AND  VICTUALS,"  "NEW 
CONSTRUCTIONS,"  "ARMAMENTS,"  "REPAIRS  OF 
SHIPS,"  "COAL  FOR  SUPPLY  OP  THE  FLEET,"  AND 
"NEW  WORKS  AND  BUILDINGS." 


1894  1899  1904 

£  £  £ 

Salaries :  Wages  of  Offi- 
cers and  Wages  of 
Men ;  Victuals  and 
Clothing      6,833,000         6,846,000  9,119,000 

Construction  of  New 
Ships 4,511,000         8,000,000        11,600,000 

Armaments :    Guns  and 

their  Mountings        . .      1,438,000         2,710,000  3,646,000 

Repairs  of  Ships  . .     . .         785,000         1,463,000  2,664,000 

Coal  for  the  Fleet        . .         624,000         1,000,000  1,839,000 

Now  Works  and  Build- 
ings (out  of  votes)    ..          446,000  744,000  1,634,000 

Ditto  out  of  money  raised 
by  loans       Nil  1,400,000  6,111,000 


Note:— The  figures  have  been  taken  from  the  Estimates  of  the 
several  years. 
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APPENDIX   A    (5). 

PROTECTED    AND    UNPROTECTED    CRUISERS    IN    THE 
BRITISH  NAVY. 


Class. 


Number. 


When 
launched. 


Tonnage. 


Total 

tonnage  of 

class. 


Pbotectbd  Cbui 

SEBS.    FiBST  Class. 

Diadem         

8 

1897-8 

11,000 

88,000 

Powerful       

2 

1895 

14,200 
f     7,350 

28,400 

Edgar            

9 

1891-2 

\      and 
7,000  J 

67,550 

Blake 

2 
Secon 

1889-90 
D  Class. 

9,000 

18,000 

Highflyer      

3 

1898 

5,600 

16,800 

Talbot           

9 

1895-6 

5,600 

50,400 

Arrogant        

4 

1896-7 

5,750 

23,000 

Astrsea           

8 

1893 

4,360 

34,880 

ApoUo            

20 

1890-1 

3,400 

68,000 

Mersey          

4 

1885-6 

4,050 

16,200 

Challenger    

2 

1902-3 

5,800 

11,600 

Leander         

1 
Thib: 

1882 
D  Class. 

4,300 

4,300 

Pelerus         

11 

1896-8 

2,200 

24,200 

Pearl 

9 

1889-90 

2,575 

23,170 

Medea           

5 

1888 

2,950 

9,750 

Barham         

2 

1888-9 

1,830 

3,660 

Barracouta 

5 

1889-90 

1,580 

7,900 

Topaz            

4 

1893-4 

3,000 

12,000 

Unpbotectbd  Cbuisees. 


Arch 

Fearless         

7 

1 

1886 
1886 

1,700 
1,580 

11,900 
1,580 

117 

521,290 

Estimated  cost  at  £70  per  ton,  including  armaments,  £36,490,300 

15 
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APPENDIX   B. 


(1)  PAUPERISM   IN   ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Namber  of 
Paupers 
pn  Aug.  1. 

1864       849,900 

1874       720,600 

1884       678,500 

1894       682,500 

1900       659,700 

1901       674,600 

1902       688,500 

1903       700,500 

1904       758,400 


Batio  per 
head  of 
Population. 
40-7 
80-4 
25-2 
22-7 
20-5 
20-7 
20-9 
21t0 
21-9 


(2)  VAGRANCY  (ENGLAND  AND  WALES). 

NUMBEBB  OF  PbBSONS  PbOCEEDED  AqAINST  UNDEB  THE  VAaBANOT 

Act. 
(From  the  Judicial  Statistics,  1908.) 


1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Begging    ..     15,474 

12,659 

11,339 

14,492 

16,184 

19,283 

Sleeping  out      9,582 

8,515 

7,457 

9,101 

9,598 

10,349 

NUMBEBS  OF  VaGBANTS  RELIEVED  IN  WOBKHOUBES  ON  NlttHT  OF 

Januaby  1st. 
(From  the  returns  of  the  Local  Government  Board.) 


1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

7,886 

7,499 

5,579 

6,793 

7,840 

8,266 

8,619 
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(3)    NUMBERS    OF    PERSONS    TRIED    FOR    OFFENCES- 
AGAINST  PROPERTY  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

(From  the  Judicial  Statistics.) 


Assizes  and 

Quarter 

Sessions. 

Offences  with 

or  without 

violence. 

Indictable 
offences  tried 

summarily. 

Larcenies, 
three  classes. 

Total. 

1887-91  (5  years'  average) 
1892-96  (5  years'  average) 

1897 

1898 

1899 

9,918 
8,074 
7,537 
7,783 
7,242 
6,878 
7,249 
7,771 
8,167 

42,148 
40,989 
37,666 
38,965 
36,965 
39,630 
40,774 
41,388 
42,016 

52,066 
49,063 
45,203 
46,748 
44,267 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

46,508 
48,023 
49,159 
50,183 

(4)  DEPOSITS  IN   SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Average  increase  of  deposits  in  Post  Office 
and  Trustees  Savings  Banks  from  1893  to 
1899  (six  years)     £9,780,000 

From  1900  to  1903  (four  years)     3,000,000 
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Tea. 


(5)  CONSUMt>TION. 

A  steady  aainual  rise  in  consumption  of  tea  from  499  lbs.  per 
head  of  population  in  1889  to  6;  16  lbs.  in  1901.  Since  then 
a  falling  off  to  608  lbs.  in  1902  and  6-03  lbs.  in  1904. 


Sugar. 

The  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  "  per  capita," 
increased  annually  during  the  period  of  free  sugar  to 
7,870  lbs.,  as  compared  with  2,716  lbs.  in  Germany,  2,680 
lbs.  in  France,  and  1,687  lbs.  in  Austro-Hungary,  the 
chief  producing  and  exporting  countries.  The  combined 
effect  of  the  sugar  duty  and  sugar  Convention  has  been  to 
double  the  cost  of  this  important  food-stuff  and  raw 
material,  and  to  convert  a  steady  increase  of  consiimption 
into  a  decrease  of  236,000  cwts.  in  1904.  Considerably 
over  two  million  cwts.  were  imported  in  that  year  less 
than  in  1901. 

Tobacco. 

A  steady  and  continuous  increase  of  consumption  of  tobacco 
from  1-51  lb.  per  head  of  popiilation  in  1889  to  195  lb.  in 
1900.    Since  then  a  drop  to  1-93  lb.  in  1903. 


Beer  and  Spirits. 


Consumption  -per  head  of 
Population. 


Beer. 
Qallons. 

1898-9       31-92 

1899-1900         32-28 

1900-1       31-48 

1901-2       30-66 

1902-3       30-34 

1903-4       29-61 

Reduction     since    1899- 

1900       3-22 

10  per  cent. 


Spirits. 

Gallons. 

1-06 

1-17 
1-10 
1-01 
1-03 
0-99 


018 
16  per  cent. 
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